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ML rank Tarvia roads highly. They 
have found that all “black” roads are not 
alike. For when they strike a stretch of Tarvia 
road they can feel their tires grip its granular 
surface. 

Exactly that happens. In fact, it is this gran- 
ular texture of Tarvia roads that makes them 


safer—that greatly reduces the skid hazard. 
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Each year since 1905, when the first Tarvia 
roads were built, the mileage of Tarvia roads has 
stepped up. 

That means something. For consider who buy 
Tarvia—highway officials, men who know every 


angle of road construction and maintenance. 
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To fathers who sometimes spank ‘em 


and mothers who can't bear it! 


Tonight mother and dad are dining with a 
bank president (whee!)—and it’s time to go 
—and the little feller is still fumbling around 
in the tub, half an hour late. 

That's why dad thundered into the bath- 
room, breathing fire and looking daggers 
going to spank! 

““But gee, daddy’ (just in time) “‘I 


c-couldn’t find the b-blamed ole soap. How 


99 4/100 °/o pure 


c’n I bathe fast when that ole s-soap keeps 
a-sinkin’ and a-hidin’? Gee wh-whiz!"’ 

And there's mother right in the next room, 
hurriedly screwing a pearl button to the lobe 
of her left ear, and making a silent resolution, 
“Next time he shall have a cake of Ivory!” 
So there's going to be Ivory tomorrow night! 
And, if the Little Fellow is late again—well, 


there'll be one excuse he just can’t make! 


IVORY SOAP 


—It floats 








Mothers and Fathers all, Ivory means ‘‘No 


more soap-hunting”’ for your own baths, too. 
It floats, you know—it is always there on 
top of the water, where you can see it and 
reach it. And it’s a perfectly wonderful soap 
for rich, creamy lather. For these reasons, 
more baths are taken with Ivory than with 
probably any other one soap in the world. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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Mrs. Breckenridge and the Eider Daughter, Each Armed With a Rifle, Stood in the Open Doorway, Firmly Declining to Grant the Sacs’ Insistent 
Demand That They be Permitted to Enter and Partake of Food 





HE singing river crooned its seductive song to Hunter Breckenridge as he leaned _— the family larder. But since the father’s departure down river two weeks before in a 

Its gurgling current bateau loaded high with the winter’s catch of fur, the weeds, left to the devices of the 
It whispered to him youngsters, had threatened to take the clearing and crowd out the crops. So on this 
day Hunter had assumed personal supervision of the work. 

Save for the tiny meadow that had tempted the elder Breckenridge to settle on th 
creek, which now bore his name, the clearing was dotted by the charred st 
trees that had been removed, the Indian corn, potatoes, beans, squashes and watermelons 
having been scratched in between these blackened relics. Shoots persisted in springing 
from the living roots of these dead stumps and it was the self-appointed task of Hunter 
Breckenridge to cut the troublesome volunteer saplings beneath the surface with an ax 
while directing the energies of his minions to the easier chore of slaying the weeds with 


upon his iong rifle and gazed out across its swirling waters. 

chanted a refrain of far places and battles unrecorded. 

invitingly—the Missouri. No doubt it was partly the fascination the river held 
for him that caused his first glimpse of the girl Nepanamo to be so strangely stirring. 
She came floating down from the distant regions drained by its headwaters. Perhaps 
that fact served to invest her with some of the mystery that he had always sensed in the 
river that carried her. Then, too, her hair was yellow—the first of that color that 
had ever come under his observation. Always thereafter the girl and the river were 
inextricably associated in his mind. She seemed to personify its alternating moods of 
benign placidity and wild turbulence. 

A tall youth of sixteen summers, his was a man’s estate in point of productivity, 
labor and defense. Throughout the day, in company with four of his younger brothers 
and sisters, he had toiled in the clearing. Ordinarily he deemed that sort of activity too 
trivial to necessitate his own participation. It might well be left to the younger members 
of the household while he aided his father in clearing more land or in hunting to supply 


is 


Ips of the 





their rude homemade hoes. 

In midafternoon, having laid low the greater part of the upstart saplings, he picked 
up his long rifle and hied himself to the adjacent forest, leaving the smal! lat 
the protection of his younger brothers—Tod, aged thirteen, and Thomas, ten. These two 
aware of their responsibilities, moved their guns from place to place as they transferred 
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the scene of their activities. Tod’s weapon was a fowling 
piece heavily charged with buckshot; Thomas carried a 
long squirrel rifle. 

Never were these weapons deposited save at some point 
within easy reach of the scene of their owners’ labors. Nor 
was this precaution merely a piece of boyish affectation. 
Instead, it was a habit bred in the very bone of them. The 
war whoop was by no means unknown to either. Only two 
years before, it had echoed terrifyingly through the clear- 
ing at break of day and the children had been engaged in 
reloading all available family weapons while the father, 
mother, Hunter and the elder sister had shot down every 
paint-bedaubed savage that showed himself in the clearing. 

The few local Missouri Indians, already nearly exter- 
minated or driven out 
by their enemies, were 
peacefully inclined and 
ardently desirous of 
the protection of the 
whites; but there were 
when some 
war party of Sacs, bent 
upon avenging some 
actual or fancied af- 
front, swooped from the 
north and left a bloody 
trail behind, sometimes 


occasions 


even penetrating south 
to the Arkansas coun- 
try to raid on the out- 
skirts of the Osage 
nation. The few iso- 
lated cabins of settlers 
that had emigrated 
from the United States 
were too tempting to be 
passed by if opportunity 
offered for a surprise 
attack. 

Small wonder that those of the breed who survived to 
manhood became such redoubtable warriors. From earliest 
infancy they were schooled to carry guns to their work, to 
be prepared for attack at any instant of the night or day. 
As they toiled in the field, went out to drive in the cows of an 
evening, stepped out tocarry a bucket of water from spring 





Little Bull Buffalo 


or stream at dawn, when gathering 

wild fruit in the autumn, running trap 

lines in the winter, when fishing on the 

streams, hunting in the forest or 

journeying to pay a friendly visit to 

the nearest neighbor, their eyes were ever alert to detect 
some alien movement in the surrounding landscape, their 
ears attuned to catch the first yelping gobble of the 
dread war whoop. From a lifetime of familiarity with 
savage warfare and pitting themselves against a crafty foe, 
they fought as naturally and 
adeptly as they toiled, shoot- 
ing at a human foe as coolly 
and accurately as when potting 
deer or turkeys. It was alla 
part of the day’s affairs. 

Perhaps half an hour after 
Hunter’s departure the distant 
detonation of black powder 
drifted from the depths of the 
forest. Tod Breckenridge 
leaned on his hoe. 

“T reckon as how Hunt has 
got him a deer,” he sagely 
pronounced in his soft South- 
ern drawl. 

Toward sundown Tod gave 
the signal and the quartet of 
two brothers and two sisters 
gathered implements and 
weapons and repaired to the 
cabin. The elder sister was 
swinging an ax at the woodpile, 
its sharp strokes ringing cheer- 
ily through the evening quiet. 
Tod relieved the girl and she withdrew into the cabin to 
aid the mother in the preparation of the evening meal. 

Hunt Breckenridge was still standing on the banks of the 
river for a final survey of its waters before turning up the 
course of Breckenridge Creek to the cabin. It was not a 
deer, as Tod had surmised, but a turkey that had been laid 
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low by Hunter’s shot. The big gobbler was now suspended 
from his shoulder. He lingered, loath to remove his gaze 
from the turbulent expanse of the Missouri. Its roily 
waters swirled in a myriad eddies and miniature whirlpools 
near the shore. 

Always it called to him—the river. Coming from a tribe 
of restless souls that had pressed ever deeper and deeper 
into the wilderness generation by generation, he inherited 
the wandering feet of his breed. The river spoke to him of 
new and untried fields. Down its boiling course came 
canoes and bateaux, scows and rafts, manned by savages 
or traders returning from the head reaches of the river and 
its tributaries more than two thousand miles beyond. 
They voiced wild chants, these voyageurs of the fur brigades, 
and told wilder tales—tales of the owas and Cheyennes, of 
the Sioux and the Assiniboins of the Northwestern prairies, 
both of which tribes had been driven west of the Mississippi 
by those wolves of the forest, the Iroquois, a century 
before; of the Absarokas, or Sparrow Hawks, erroneously 
called Crows by the whites, a nation boasting twenty-five 
thousand warriors; of the savage Blackfeet, the Gros 
Ventres and the Snakes. The chuckling current, dark and 
mysterious, sang its seductive song to Hunt Breckenridge, 
inviting him to embark upon its waters and play his part 
in the mighty deeds of which it sang. 
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P Some Way, in That First Glimpse of Her, it Seemed to Hunt Breckenridge That She Was Not Riding the Raft, But That 
the Raft Was Following Her Down the River, Her Wild Vitality Leading It 


\ Two savages were paddling a 
canoe down the stream near the 

farther shore, and save for the fact that his eyes were 

trained on them, Hunter would have seen her sooner. 


A big raft, close inshore, swept round the bend. It was 
piled high with bales of fur, all lashed securely. A huge 


figure manned a long sweep oar at the rear. A man ina 
skiff, with a line attached to the prow of the raft, was lus- 
tily pulling riverward to head the clumsy craft farther out 
in rounding the bend lest the current should drive it ashore. 
Two other men there were aboard the raft, both poised on 
the inshore edge and balancing a long pole apiece, ready to 
aid in fending off if the action of the sweep aft and the out- 
ward pull of the prow line by the man in the skiff should 
fail to clear her. 

Now they were stowing away their poles, the danger 
past. Hunter, however, observed these things but semi- 
consciously, knew the portent of the activity, because he 
knew the river and its ways. His entire consciousness was 
centered upon the figure that graced the prow of the raft. 
She stood there on its very peak. Some way, in that first 
glimpse of her, it seemed to Hunt Breckenridge that she 
was not riding the raft, but that the raft was following her 
down the river, her wild vitality leading it. She was 
garbed in a loose buckskin jacket, from beneath which 
showed a faded blue calico skirt. 

A stiff upriver wind tore at her, pressing the soft gar- 
ments against her body. She was younger than himself, 
perhaps by two or three years; yet even now her youthful 
figure gave promise of the future, presaging the fact that 
she would be of Junoesque proportions, abundantly 
equipped by nature and training to bear the burdens and 
stand the hardships of helpmeet and mother to the hardi- 
est breed of pioneers that the world has ever known. 

All this Hunt Breckenridge sensed but vaguely. It was 
the girl's hair that caught and held his eye. It was tawny 


yellow as the seared leaves of Indian corn in early autumn. 
The last rays of the declining sun struck a golden glint 
from it. It had been drawn back smoothly across her head 
and secured by a band of brightly decorated buckskin that 
encircled her head above the ears. From within this band 
a single long feather of the whooping crane, dyed blood 
red, slanted up and back, Indian fashion. Behind her, 
the unconfined yellow length of it streamed in the whis- 
tling wind like the plumed tail of some golden wild stallion 

of the prairies. 

One of the men observed Hunter there on the shore 
and spoke a few words to hiscompanions. The occupants 
of the raft looked up and for just an instant the two 
gazed deep into each other’s eyes—the tall straight youth 
with his long rifle, the turkey slung from his shoulder, his 
hair black as a crow’s wing, and the girl, equally tall 
and robust, with the streaming golden hair. And in that 
instant of passing, Hunt Breckenridge saw that her 
eyes were the deep blue of the first woodland violets of 
spring. Then she was gone and he stood gazing after 
the swift-gliding raft on the muddy flood tide of the 
Missouri. 

A half mile downstream from his point of vantage the 
current thrust away from the shore, providing a landing 
spot of sorts in the relatively quiet water just below. The 
boy watched the occupants of the raft make preparations 
to effect a landing and knew that they intended to camp 
there for the night. 

He turned up Breckenridge Creek to the cabin, entering 
as the family sat down to the evening meal of roast veni- 
son, vegetable stew, corn bread and strong tea. The meal 
ended, the mother and elder sister began the process of 
stowing a veritable swarm of youngsters in the one adjoin- 
ing room and in bunks ranged along the wall of the main 
room. Mrs. Breckenridge, as had been her nightly custom 
since the arrival of the twins six years before and the 


subsequent arrival of four other infants, voiced a mild 
complaint as to lack of space and the necessity for more 
ample quarters. 

Hunt listened absently. His thoughts had strayed down 
to the point where the occupants of the raft had put ashore. 
Presently his feet trod the path blazed by his thoughts. 
Silent cat-footed 
denizen of the forests through 
which he trod, his approach 


as some 


unheralded by so much as the 
snapping of a twig, he ap- 
peared in the circle of light 
camp fire and 
presented the turkey without 


cast by their 


a word. 
Black of hair, moccasin 
shod and attired in jacket 
and fringed trousers of buck- 
might have 
mistaken for one of the In- 
dians whose ancestral wilder- 
ness his family had invaded. 
Dubois and Charteris, the two Frenchmen from the 
little village of St. Louis, he had seen once before when 
they had stopped at the Breckenridge cabin. The genial 
Dubois thanked him cordially for the turkey. Wordlessly 
the visitor seated himself upon a down log and listened to 
the conversation, from which he gathered that the big 
sandy individual who had manned the sweep was a Scotch 
Canadian named McKenzie. He was father of the girl 
whom he sometimes addressed as Ann, more frequently as 
Nepanamo, an Indian name meaning Hiair-that-shines, 
bestowed upon her by the Minnetarees of the Saskatche- 
wan prairies. McKenzie, after the death of his Norwegian 
wife, had moved ever westward across 4 i factor of 





skin, he been 
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Alm Interview With Henry Ford—By Samuel Crowther 


AM for Hoover for President because he has shown 
that he can size up any job, pick the right men and 
direct it through to success. Through fourteen years— 
ever since Belgium—he has been handling some of the 
biggest jobs in the world. He has made a success of every 
one of them. He has shown that he is not afraid of size. 
The greatest job that the world has ever known is now 
before this country. It is so big that none of the old-line 
politicians even knows that it exists. We have developed 
this country just enough during the past six or seven years 
to know that much which was thought to be impossible can 
be made possible 
under the right 


nominated by his party as he has of being emperor of the 
moon, call him a favorite son, let him amuse himself making 
speeches, and then get the people voting for him as a matter 
of local pride. The delegates he gains are not delegates at 
all, but just pawns in a political game that is commonly 
played in a hotel room. 

The people thus have the right to nominate juggled 
away from them. They good-naturedly vote for their 
favorite son, not because they want to see him President 
but just to pay him a compliment; and the politicians play 
on this good nature for their own purposes. 


No one is much concerned now with liberty and inde- 
pendence as tied up with the right to vote. We have all 
the rights our forefathers struggled for. We are concerned 
with new and different rights and responsibilities. The 
great issue is to develop this country to a point where 
every man and woman has the opportunity both to work 
and to play. 

We have proved that wages can be made high. We have 
now to prove that they can be continuously paid—that 
there will be no periods of unemployment over which the 
worker cannot finance himself. The working day has be- 

come eight hours 
instead of ten or 





leadership. The 
task is to make 
such use of the ex- 
perience we have 
gained that we can 
build rightly for 
the future. Other- 
wise we are going 
to lose all that we 
have gained. We 
the men, 
we have the money 
and we can make 
the tools for the 
But all these 
will be useless 
without leader- 
ship. That lead- 
ership, because the 
thing is national, 
must be in the 
President. The 
quality of Hoover's 
leadership requires 
no experimenting. 
{t is a demon- 
strated fact. 

The leadership 
of one other man 
has also been dem- 
onstrated. His 
name is Calvin 
Coolidge. But he 
has said that he 
will not be a can- 
didate to succeed : oo ee i , 
himself. Quite a Sone se! a 
number of people FES in wee” we: 


have 


job. 








twelve hours, and 
the six-hour day 
may be just 
around the corner. 
The five-day week 
is no longer an ex- 
periment. And so 
the use of leisure 
is up for analysis. 
We must have 
analysis or other- 
wise we shall just 
have regulation 
which means that 
we shall lose the 
freedom that we 
are working for- 
ward to. 


Transport 


O MAN is wise 
enough to say 
how the future 
should be planned. 
But we have right 
at hand many 
enormous develop- 
ments which will 
keep all of us busy 
over enough years 
to give us a chance 
to gain more ex- 
perience and on 
this experience to 
do more planning. 
This country 
could not have de- 








affect not to be- 
lieve that he means 
what hesays. They 
seem to think that 
he ought to repeat his no every day. I respect the man 
too much not also to respect his word. He has been a fine 
President and doubtless he could have remained in office, 
but he has declined and is out of it. He has made a place 
in history. 

We have had a taste of how experience-can be put to 
work to serve the people. Secretary Mellon came into the 
Treasury from big business. He was rich and used to han- 
dling great amounts of money. That, according to a cer- 
tain kind of politician, unfitted him for office. But now 
everyone acknowledges that his management of finance 
has saved the country hundreds of millions of dollars that 
a less trained man would never have known could be saved. 
Likewise, to the Department of Labor Secretary Davis 
brought a long experience in the leadership of men, and 
therefore he has been a success in his office. 


AND A. PHOTO 


A Pleasant But Costly Compliment 


UT of what value is experience in the management of 

J public affairs? What difference does it make who is 
President? The politicians of both parties apparently 
think that selecting a presidential candidate is no affair 
of the people’s at all. The primary elections were estab- 
lished on the theory that through them the members of a 
party in a state might express a choice of candidates. 
That has remained the theory. The practice is to select a 
stalking-horse who has as much chance of being eventually 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover (Right) and Secretary of War Davis (Second Man From Left) 


With Negro Refugees at Natchez, Mississippi 


If one were to judge by the array of favorite sons that 
are being brought forward as presidential candidates, then 
experience is of no moment—which is only another way of 
saying that it makes no difference who is President. More 
than a few Republican politicians have the notion that 
any Republican candidate will be elected, while some Dem- 
ocratic politicians privately believe that any Democratic 
candidate will be defeated. My own opinion is that the 
independent vote of the country will decide the election; 
that vote will be cast for the best man, regardless of party. 
The younger generation is not hog-tied to any party. 

To get back to the question: What difference does it 
make who is President? 

We all have our personal preferences, but a mere pref- 
erence is not important. If it be true, as is said, that no 
real issues are before the country, then any man of reason- 
able ability will make an acceptable President. The favor- 
ite sons are not stating any issues—other than those which 
orators always state. Mr. Hoover cannot state any issues, 
for he is a member of the Administration and its spokes- 
man is President Coolidge. We can hardly decide what kind 
of President we want until we know something of the 
task which inevitably lies before any President whom we 
may elect. 

It is quite true that we have no real political issues. But 
we have an economic problem which looms greater than 
any of the old issues. It is not in politics. It cannot be de- 
scribed in the old language of politics. 


veloped without 
transportation. 
That gave us na- 
tional markets. 
These are mass markets, and thus we have been able to use 
better methods of manufacturing and get higher wages and 
lower prices. The first rapid transportation came through 
the railroads. Then came the automobile. The motor ve- 
hicles were at first thought to be competitors of the railroads, 
but now we know that they fit in together. Business breeds 
business, and now we have not enough transportation. We 
must use the great waterways that have been put here 
for us to use both for transport and for power. Damming 
them for power improves them for transportation. Be- 
sides, the accumulation of these large bodies of water 
assists the rainfall. We have the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi partly in use, but they are doing only a fraction 
of what they can be made to do. And many other projects 
only await further planning and codrdination. For we know 
that we are in need of all kinds of transport—by air, by 
land and by water—and that each has its place and that 
each will make business for the others. 

This country needs to have its industry more spread out. 
Electricity and transport will do this. Then things can be 
made where it is most economical to make them. We have 
too much useless transport of goods. If we can cut out this 
waste, then the added purchasing power will create so 
much new business that all the new facilities of transport 
will be taxed to their utmost to carry those products which 
must be carried. 

This program will circulate billions of dollars. Don’t say 
it will cost billions of dollars; say it will circulate billions 
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of dollars. That is the true way of saying it. We have 
the money and will have much more, for every dollar 
thus spent will produce several dollars. And under- 
taking this work will mean that for many years 
perhaps forever—we shall not have to bother about 
unemployment anywhere. Both the farm and the 
factory will share in every dollar that is paid out to 
the men actually on the work. 

It does not matter to me who does the work or who 
owns this work when done. It is use, not ownership, 
that counts. 

Our Government is not organized to manage busi- 
ness and therefore we should probably get less use 
out of government-owned enterprises than we should 
get out of privately owned. For private ownership 
has to charge low rates in order to get volume, and 
to practice efficiency in order to get profits. The 
Government has to do neither. The public advan- 
tages of private ownership are unequaled. 

The bare statement of what this country must do 
for its own well-being also describes the kind of 
President it needs. It is not that the President is 
the director general of the nation or any other kind 
of absolute ruler. But someone has to be spokesman 
of the progressive need of the country. In times past 
we have had very able men who led the country with- 
out living in the White House. We called them 
bosses—and they were. We do not now need bosses, 
but we do need a President who is the natural 
spokesman and leader of the country. But he cannot 
lead without a knowledge of what he is leading. 

Hoover knows the language of modern progress 
better than any man. As an engineer, he has already 
planned the water and hydroelectric development of 
the country; and as a public officer and with a 
knowledge of cause and effect, he knows the great present 
and future influence of these developments. For instance, 
in 1921 he was the guiding spirit of the employment 
conference which met to discover ways and means to end 
the hardships of unemployment. That was a conference 
of employers to find methods for putting people to work. 


A Man of Ideals and Action 


HERE was unemployment everywhere in the world. In 

England and other countries the politicians met the situ- 
ation by granting a dole to the unemployed—and made 
matters worse. Our employers spread out their work among 
as many employes as possible and all the public work which 
could be started was started. And the result was that by 
1922 the whole country was at work and by 1923 we were 
having a high prosperity. That is only an example of 
what planning can do. 

From time to time 











Herbert Hoover With His Son Herbert, Junior, as They 
Arrived at the Dock at Key West, Florida 


dollars. Incidentally, it caused some of us to make a start 
toward getting our own sources of rubber. A man less 
versed in the ways of the world and of business would have 
made a great many speeches and probably had the coun- 
try talking war—and accomplished nothing but the gen- 
eration of a great deal of hard feeling. 

This man Hoover not only has ideals but he can do 
things. He knows what to do and where to find the right 
men. 

Among what are said to be the issues are prohibition and 
what is called farm relief. We cannot elect a President who 
says in advance that he will take the oath of office with a 
mental reservation not to support the Constitution. No 
candidate proposes to do this. 

Some farmers are well off and others are not. But I can- 
not regard the farm as distinct from industry or as in op- 
position to industry. The one depends on the other. If the 


farmers do not earn money, then a great industria 
If the workers do not earn, ther 


Undoubt 


market vanishes. 
the great market for farm products drops 
edly the freight on farm products 
is the freight on all products, but this will be cured 


; 
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only by providing more and better methods of trans 
port in the general plan of the development of the 
a world of t 4 


business, and only through the development of the 


country. The farm is small business in 
country can it become big business. The farmer is 
solving his own problem by moving off the farm 
where he cannot earn money. 
money on the farm is doing so by applying the meth- 
ods which have made industry. 

The small farm as a money-making affair is dead 
just as the small country store is dead. And they are 
dead because they are crude. The man who wants 
to be so aided that he can earn a living without im 
proving his methods is beyond aid. And I suspect 
that only the farmers who are failures are asking for 
help. 

That the vast majority of farmers are not failures 
is shown by the buying power of the farm states. I 
know farmers who make out well and others who do 
not, and those who make out well would do equally 
well in almost any line. The others could fail in any- 
thing. That happens to be the way of the world 
and no one knows it better than the farmers. 


The man who earns 


The Place for Government Aid 


HE pensioning of various industries has been tried 

time and again everywhere in the world. It has 

never worked and can never work. And no more can 

it work with farming. In addition, this is a world of 

lowering prices. Progress is in the direction of learning 

how to pay wages and earn money with low prices. That 

has created big business. It will create big farming. We 

are now in the transition period and that is always a 
period of temporary hardship. 

In short, we are not using what we have. There is a 
tendency to think of the country as already developed 
when actually the development has scarcely begun. We 
have already gone further than any other nation. We have 
done this by taking advantage of science in a large social 
way for the benefit of all. The whole country is in flux. If 
an industry or an industrial unit tries—even for a little 
while—to stand still, it never catches up again. New 
methods in farming are coming in as quickly as are the 
new methods in industry. New methods are adopted in 
both industry and agriculture only because they make a 
fuller use of materials and men than did the old methods 

We have reached our 
present point without 





foreign nations have 
been foolish enough to, 
imagine that by some 
system of control they 
could raise the prices 
to us of raw materials 
that we had to have 
and which they imag- 
ined they alone could 
supply. Some of the 
controls were official 
and others were semi- 
official. The British 
control of rubber was 
undertaken from the 
best of motives, but 
thetemptation to boost 
the price was too strong 
and so rubber went 
above a dollara pound. 
Secretary Hoover did 
not ask for legislation 
or make any protest 

any foreign nation has 
the right to charge us 
what it pleases. It is 
up to us to defend our- 
selves. He called a 
meeting of the rubber 
men. They learned 
just how much rubber 
was already in the 
country and what could 
be done toward re- 
claiming rubber. That 
broke the artificial 
price and saved the 





plan, but to go much 
further we need the 
opening of the coun- 
try on so broad a basis 
that the Government 
itself must aid-—not 
In finance or in man 
aging but in helping so 
to plan that the bar- 
riers to individual a 

tion may be removed 
And unless we take 
this in hand quickly 
we may find our prog 
ress rather suddenly 
That is a 
very real danger. We 
are faced with the al 


blocked. 


ternative of use o 
de ay. 

To know that we 
have come to the end 
of our resources within 
a given circle is te know 
something worth whilk 

f the old circle is bar- 
ren, nothing is left but 
to break into a newer 
and wider circle, and 
that is exactly what 
will occur under the 
pressure of the circum- 
stances which are now 
piling upon us. The 
old system is going out 
there is 


no cure but the wisdom 


of business; 





users of automobiles 
at least half a billion 
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‘MAN SEBASTIAN, on the day of a royal bull- 


fight It seemed a suitable introduction into all 

the Spains. The Concha, that charming shell of blue 
bay sheltered by arms of cliff from the violent Atlantic 
beyond, alive with boats— the king’s yacht, La Giralda, and 
others, fishing craft, excursion steamers from Biarritz, 
darting, spray-plumed motorboats. The quay and the 
paseo alive with people—swaggering Malaguan sailors with 
earrings and oiled locks on their cheeks, Basque “ cats’’ in 
from the fishing smacks; priests smoking their cigarillos ; 
elegant black-clad women in landaus, greeting one another 
with the odd Spanish salutation of opening and closing the 
palm of a lifted hand; an open barouche with bells to it, 
drawn by Andalusian mules; a fat erect old hidalgo in a 
tall hat, sitting a lively Arab stallion as if it were a rocking- 
horse; a char-a-banes of bullfighters in goid-embroidered 
jackets, each with the little braided coleta of hair which 
marks the forero sticking out from beneath his hat, re- 
sponding with amiable smiles and handwavings to the 
roars of cheering that followed them everywhere. 

Emily Urruty was able to take full pleasure in the color 
of it all, since she was not expected on this occasion to at- 
tend the bullfight itself. 

“The gentlemen may go without us today, since the 
Queen is absent,” said their hostess, an agreeable Baroness 
Jauregui, who had some post in connection with the court. 
‘‘We Basques do not greatly love the corrida —we are per- 
haps too fond of our horses,” she added in the manner of 
one making confession. ‘‘Though I understand our Cousin 
Esteban is something of a matador, is he not?” 

‘A very good torero, if not a matador,” replied Esteban’s 
young sister, Bette, who had a passion for accuracy. 

Emily seemed never to come to the end 
of wifely surprises; she asked Esteban if 
this were true. 

“But naturally,” he replied. ‘‘ Any boy 
of spirit who has been brought up in the 
vicinity of an arena tries soon or late his 
fortune with the bulls. There is no sport 
more exciting. However, I am not greatly 
skilled at it, as Bette indicates; 
not enough to give the estocade—lI 
have never killed. It is sufficient 
honor for me if I am allowed to 
play the bull, and once or twice I 
have ridden him.” 

“Ridden—a bull?" gasped his 
wife. ‘‘ Not in the arena?” 

‘‘Where else?”” He smiled. “A 
taureau is not exactly the mount 
one would choose for a promenade 
in the park. Sometimes on the 
estancias where bulls are raised is 
held a charro--as with you in the 
West of America—where they wear 
down the young animals by roping 
and riding them instead of tiring 
them with horses.” 

“Tt sounds to me at least to 


be more humane,’ commented 
Emily. 
“So?” He smiled. ‘‘To risk the 


lives of men instead of old horses? 
But you shall see for yourself. We 
are to visit near Toledo the gana- 
deria where the Canellos bulls are 
raised for the ring; very good bulls too. 
should be amusing.” 

She clung to him in sudden fright. 

‘Esteban! Now that you are married and the father of 
a growing family, promise me you won’t risk your life in 
needless ways like that!"’ 

But Esteban was not fond of making promises. ‘Is it 
your idea, my heart’’—he kissed her, laughing—‘‘that 
risk ceases automatically with marriage? Courage needs 
to be kept in practice in these days of dangerous peace. 
There was something to be said for the duello!”’ 

They had come down into Spain on a momentous er- 
rand--no less than marriage arrangements for young 
Bette, barely out of her convent school and quite piteously 
pleased with the impending honor. Madame Urruty had 
sprung the announcement upon them as a glad surprise, in 
celebration of her sixteenth birthday. Emily had gone 
quite pale with the shock of it; and even the Comte des 
Luynes, present as usual in his réle of neighbor in chief, was 
moved to dismayed protest. 

“But, chére amie—it is still a child!” 


The charro there 


ECTO 


**ToGo Strolling 
in a Summer 
Moonlight of 
Spain— Could 
Anything be 
More Wonder: 
ful?’ She Said 
Dreamily 








































“Bette has never been so much of a child as other peo- 
ple,’ commented her grandmother, with a nod of com- 
mendation at the girl, which made her blush with pleasure. 

Etcheverray sighed. His little friend and mentor and 
self-constituted guardian! ‘There were fewer people than 
ghosts in his lonely world, and now she, too, was going 
out of it. He had a vivid memory picture of a serious, 
wide-eyed visitor with two tight braids of hair stand- 
ing well out from her neat little head, looking in at the 
ruined gates of his courtyard to scold because when he was 
writing he sometimes forgot to eat. He saw her as they 
had found her on that terrible night of storm, after her 
escape from the cagot who had pursued her, half dead from 
terror and exposure, yet declining to be rescued herself un- 
til her brother had taken on his shoulders the exhausted 
old dog that had saved her. He felt again the sleepy, con- 
fiding weight of her against his breast, he who had never 
before carried in his arms either child or woman; and his 
heart, which he believed had done long since with aching, 
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suddenly made itself felt again 
rather poignantly. 

“Who am I that time should 
stand still for me?”’ he thought 
with a wry inward smile. ‘‘ Human 
affections—one catches at them as 
they pass; but they are only shad- 
ows. Or is it I who am the 
shadow? Ah, Pilar, Pilar!” 

Aloud he said, ‘‘ You tell me it is 
the Due de los Canellos who pro- 
poses for Mademoiselle Bette? But 
the man is old 
her father!” 

“Her grandfather,”’ corrected 
Madame Urruty calmly. ‘Not 
that such an age is to be really 
old; he is perhaps a year my senior. 
Naturally, however, it is not to 
himself that Don Jaime proposes 
. to marry the child, but to his 
- grandsons.” 

“To all of them?” inquired Des 
Luynes mildly. ‘‘He has several 
as I recall.” 

“Two only,”’ informed the ma- 
triarch; ‘‘both of marriageable 
age. The duke is kind enough to 
offer us our choice.” 

“And Bette rather favors the 
younger specimen, I think, because 
he seems to be blond, like me,” 
said Emily dryly. ‘Is that the 
reason, darling?”’ 

Bette nodded, studying with 
critical interest two photographs 
which the duke had been thought- 
ful enough to provide, of rather 
wooden youths with elongated 
Spanish faces and haughty Span- 
ish profiles, who obviously shared 
the same mother and the same 
tailor. 

“Me, I have always had a 
great fondness for golden English 
hair—especially in babies,’’ she ad- 
mitted absently; her own smooth, 
braided tresses showed the blue- 
black sheen of beetles’ wings. 

“It is a weakness of our Basque 
women,” remarked the matriarch 
indulgently. ‘‘ Nevertheless, it is 
the older grandson we shall prob- 
ably accept, since it will be he 
who inherits the ducal title. While 
titles are of small value in these 
days, it is well 
have always of the best. ‘La sefiora 
duquesa’—there is a more mouth- 
filling sound to it than ‘/a senora 
marquesa.’ I find myself surprised,” 
she added, turning a dispassionate 
gaze upon Emily, “‘that you of all 
persons, my child, appear dis- 
satisfied with an opportunity which 
very much gratifies the girl’s 
parents, her brother, and myself. Arrangements for which 
were begun, I may add, while Bette was still in her 
cradle.” 

Emily herself was surprised. Time was when she would 
have done a good deal to further such a marriage, either 
for herself or for any member of her family. These Canellos 
doubtless were impoverished hidalgos with an eye to the 
substantial dot which would be settled upon this daughter 
of a rich Basque hill family. But Emily was sufficiently 
Europeanized to take such arrangements as a matter of 
course; she had often seen them working out quite happily. 
For Bette, however—honest, simple, trusting little Bette, 
with her grave childish dignity and her tremendous 
capacity for devotion—she wanted something better; she 
wanted the very best. The matriarch’s attitude, too, had 
astonished and rather shocked her. Madame Urruty in 
the guise of a title-hunting matchmaker was something new. 

“It is well you have come, Tubal,’’ said the old lady, 
eying Emily thoughtfully. ‘‘It appears that my grand- 
daughter disapproves my conduct of the affairs of this 
etcheonda.” 


old enough to be 


n’est-ce-pas ?— to 
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She spoke quite without rancor, and Emily answered her 
as quietly: ‘I seem to have become more Urruty than the 
Urruty, do I not?” 

The other lifted an eyebrow at the reproof. “It is not an 
Urruty trait to marry other than wisely, as you yourself 
bear evidence,” she said with the rather disarming courtesy 
of which she was capable on occasion. ‘Our friend here is 
better fitted to understand my position than are you, per- 
haps, with your strange American idea of expecting a 
young and inexperienced girl to make for herself decisions 
which involve her entire life. Explain to her, Etcheverray.”’ 

The Comte des Luynes, thus urged, did his best: 
““Canellos is not only one of the ranking dukes of Spain 
d’Alba and Fernan-Nufiez, I believe, are above him— but 
he is also a grandee, a king’s cousin; he wears on his hip 
the golden key.” 

‘“‘And what does that get him?” inquired Emily, who 
became in moments of stress quite blatantly American. 

“The right to enter the king’s house at any time; the 
right to remain covered in the presence of royalty. You 
recall our French phrase of idiom, ‘Couvrez vous, vous éles 
grand’ d’Espagne’?”’ 

“‘T cannot feel,”’ said Emily, ‘that to be allowed to keep 
on her hat in the presence of King Alfonso would add par- 
ticularly to Bette’s happiness, can you?” 

“‘And we cannot feel,” said the matriarch with some 
asperity, ‘that happiness is the entire purpose of marriage, 
although a frequent result of it. One does not marry quite 
for oneself.’’ She added more gently: ‘‘ We love our little 
one too well to leave her future to chance as—you will 
forgive me?—your parents appear to have left yours, my 
child. It is not our custom.” 

Emily was silenced. Not for the first time she won- 
dered how much her husband’s grandmother knew, and 
realized, of her own haphazard girlhood. 

“Our little Bette,’’ went on the matriarch, “‘is fitted, I 
trust, to make an excellent wife for a man in any station; 
but with full knowledge of the position she would presently 
be called upon to occupy, it has been possible to train her 
accordingly. She will, in time, have charge of more im- 
portant establishments than this of ours; requiring in ad- 
dition such knowledge of the world as we have permitted 
you to give her, Emily.” 

“‘A few weeks of Biarritz!’’ protested Esteban’s wife. 

**One sees much of the world in a few weeks of Biarritz,” 
commented Madame Urruty. ‘‘And your companionship 
will continue to be of service to her, I dare say. Once 
safely married, her husband should not fear your influence 
over her, as we have done,” she added candidly. 


‘*'] Enjoy Better to Dance 
Myself,’’ She Confessed. 
Monsieur, She Hoped, 
Also Enjoyed to Dance. 
Maxime's Lip Curled,. 

**l am No Bailtarin,’’ He 

Said Scornfully 


Emily bit her lip, flushing. So that was it-—-that was 
why they had declined her urgent suggestion that she and 
Esteban take Bette away with them to Paris, London, 
perhaps to New York, to give her some taste of free and 
natural girlhood, some knowledge of travel and of men 

‘She will travel after she is married,”’ the matriarch had 
said with finality. ‘‘ And as for knowing men why should 
the child know men? One man is quite sufficient for her 
to know.” 

Emily was hurt to the quick by the realization of this 
mistrust; and yet were they not right? If she chose to 
urge little Bette, who adored her, to decline this arrange- 
ment, the child would doubtless obey without question. 
Bette was the only member of the family who had no fear 
of her grandmother. 

It was Emily herself who had fear. She dared not trust 
her own judgment here; her own pursuit of happiness had 
come too near catastrophe. 

Bette was curiously intense by nature 
perhaps, as the matriarch had once described their tragic 
cousin, Pilar de Maytie. She had a capacity for feeling 
that might well prove dangerous if misdirected. Once, 
when she herself had spoken sharply to the child over some 
trifling displeasure, Bette had declined food for several 
days; not deliberately or stubbornly, but because her 
throat hurt too much, she explained, to swallow. Not long 
since, when the gypsies, always implacable enemies to the 
Urruty household, had managed to make away with a 
superannuated horse named the Tarasque, upon whom all 
the Urruty children had learned to ride, Bette had so 
grieved for their old pet that she developed a high fever 
from it and had to be dosed with tisane of elderberry and 
put to bed. Beneath her quiet, stoical young exterior, as 
beneath her brother Esteban’s grave calm, were certain 
banked fires which it were as well, perhaps, never to 
arouse, seeing that Bette was of the sex which must take 
life as it happens to 
them. 

There were mo- a 
ments when Emily 
sensed keenly the 
differentness of this 


“un peu trop,” 















race into which she had married; a people more passior 
g clo 
Perhaps the matriarch knew best, as 


ate, more nearly primitive, livir ser to the heart of 
life than others do 


usual. There was much to be said for the Continental cus- 


tom of putting a young girl's emotional development int 
the hands of a husband selected in cold blood by persons 
competent to judge of men. But she had ied her px 
that no husband should be accepted for Bette without very 
competent and careful judging 

“Tt is not enough to know his grandfat} The Duke 
de los Canellos, it appeared, was a famiiy friend Nor is 
it possible really to know any man without knowing his 
environment,” she urged, reminding Madame Urruty how 
nearly her own happiness had come to wreck out sneer 
panic over ways and customs strange to | 

To this the old woman had nodded reasonably, and pres- 
ently proposed the family hegira into Spain which she 
invited Etcheverray to join. One more or less did not 
matter, she indicated; there would be few expenses, since 
they would travel in Esteban’s automobile and had 
Spain many relatives to visit 

“*We shall also embrace the occasior make our pil- 


grimage,’’ she had added, ‘‘to the Holy Oak of Guernica, 
Tubal. You have been to the Bilcaa } 
for some years, Etcheverray admitted. ‘‘Tchk-tchk! 
is this? You, the head of your house? I: 
of every Basque house made at least his yearly appearance 
at the juntas to renew allegiance before the Arbola Santua.”’ 

“But you were born in Guipuzcoa, chére amie,"’ Des 
Luynes reminded her, “‘whereas my allegiance belongs of 
right to the French Government, since I was born on the 
French side.” 

“Your allegiance belongs, like that of your forefathers, 
to the Basque fors,”’ l 


~ Not 
How 
my day the head 


said Madame Urruty sternly, “‘no 
matter what temporary political affiliations our ancestors 
thought best to form with neighbors. It was mere unfor- 
tunate accident that your father hap 
pened to be French. I think it well, 
indeed, that you should come with 
us to Guernica, my friend. Strange 
disloyalties are abroad; beware of 
them! Only recently my grandson, 
that knowing young half- 
wit Nacio of ours, has 
informed me that his 
temporaries consider Father 
Adam and Mother Eve to 
Continued on Page 189 
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ELICI 


HE most pessimistic natural law in the 
world is the law of gravitation, which 
tends to pull all things downward. But 
the optimistic feature is that things won’t be 
pulled downward —fish 
rise, frogs hop, birds fly, 
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Miss Effie crinkled, flushed and flashed, and 
with flattering promptitude observed the social 
amenities by sliding cozily into the farther 
corner of the seat. The man tilted his hat 

rakishly over the question 
mark and sat down beside 





men try to fly; their 
thoughts and spirits do fly 
and their bodies tumble 
along crazily thereafter. 

The cans in the forward 
end of the milk train 
bumped cozily to and fro. 
Miss Effie Kaetzel, in the 
rearward end, bumped co- 
zily to and fro; the cream 
rose optimistically to the 
top of the milk; a resolu- 
tion rose optimistically to 
the top of Miss Effie’s 
brain. She resolved that 
within the next seven days 
she would make herself 
greatly beloved by the one 
person in the world who 
both actively and inac- 
tively disliked her; she 
resolved that she would 
insinuate herself into the 
good graces of Miss 
Amanda Bowersox. This 
was entirely necessary, for 
Miss Effie intended to pre- 
empt to herself the apple 
of Miss Amanda’s eye 
namely, her adopted son, 
one Daniel Fricke—and 
Miss Effie was not the sort 
who steals anything, even 
apples. 

Oh, of course, in the iet- 
ter which shunted bluntly 
about upon her lap, Mr. 
Fricke had stated that he 
did not intend to marry 
her. But that was of minor 
consequence—of no conse- 
quence at all save that it 
had precipitated this 
week’s visit to Miss Bow- 
ersox and the resolution 
above stated. For Miss 
Effie knew, or thought she 
knew, the reason for Mr. 
Fricke’s brief declension 


S-. caus 
Ros. ~ 








her. 

During the remaining 
half hour of the journey 
he told much, though he 
seemed to be telling little. 
Miss Effie told little, 
though she seemed to be 
telling much. 

His name was Aaron 
Schubkegel; nay more, 
much more—Judge Aaron 
Schubkegel, justice of the 
peace of Heitville. His 
duties were many, his busi- 
ness interests large and 
varied in more ways than 
one—in more ways than 
one; and here he tilted his 
hat even more, so that the 
sharp end of the question 
mark edged cryptically 
beneath the brim. 

It did not prod Miss 
Effie’s curiosity appar- 
ently. She confided in her 
turn merely that she was 
going to visit Miss Amanda 
Bowersox, near whom she 
had formerly lived, in the 
farther end of the county. 

Oho, then, she wou!d 
be visiting also Mr. Daniel 
Fricke. Oho-o-o! 

“No,” said Miss Effie 
steadily, “him and meain’t 
relationed together. But 
Aunt Amanda, now, she’s 
my aunt-—-my stepaunt 
from marriage—or, at the 
least, my aunt from step- 
marriage, or what it is.”’ 

“But I guess you know 
this Fricke anyway?” 

“We had our schoolage 
off the same teacher,”’ ad- 
mitted Miss Effie. ‘‘ Why? 
Was you acquainted to 
him?” 

Were they acquainted? 
Well, wasn’t he the justice 








of her personable self. The 
serious, overly conscien- 
tious Daniel had more than 
once stated that since he 
owed everything—-life itself—to Miss Bowersox, he would 
never, could never have to do with anything of which Miss 
Bowersox did not approve. And Miss Effie knew also why 
Miss Bowersox did not approve of her. Summed up in the 
lady’s one devastating word, Miss Effie was a co-kwet. 
Miss Effie smiled vaguely and wondered why Miss 
Amanda thought so. But since she did—well, here another 
resolution was in order. During the week of her visit she 
must prove to Miss Amanda that she was exactly the 
opposite. Miss Effie slid back upon the seat with deter- 
mination, and the letter slid forward with determination 
to the floor. Yes, from that very moment, if a representa- 
tive of the male sex happened to be present, she would 
never so much as - 
A representative happened to be present and he at that 
moment retrieved the letter and handed it across the aisle. 
Miss Effie became upon the instant that which she was 
not-—-or was she? Her hair, which had seemed an even 
enough brown, flew sudden high lights of umber gold as 
he started forward through a slant of sunlight; her cheek, 
which had seemed smooth, now flashed about a tiny pink 
eddy an exact inch from the corner of her lips; and her 
eyes, which had seemed ordinarily wide and blue, were 
now extraordinarily wide and extraordinarily blue and a 
little taper of tawny light danced in each of them. The 
man stared, Miss Effie glanced, murmured her thanks and 
glanced again. The man was bald save for a black curtain 
which hung from ear tip to ear tip in the rear and a crooked 


*‘No, I Guess Anyhow Not! In This Here Little Piace and Him the Only Justice That Way ~ 


Well, He Has Got Me, That's Ali’’ 


black straggle which lay across his frontal dome like a 
question mark—a challenge to the onlooker to guess what 
was within. The eyes below did not answer the question; 
they were a foggy gray. The mouth, too, was held so thinly 
tight at its corners that it pursed slightly in the middle. 

Miss Effie looked at the question mark, smiled, looked 
away and began thinking of Miss Bowersox. But there it 
was again; she did not look as though she were thinking 
of Miss Bowersox. 

When Miss Effie smiled she made the onlooker feel that 
he was by all odds the most pleasing object upon which 
she had ever gazed; cheek flushing, eyes widening, dimple 
flashing, she seemed to stir into life upon the instant and 
to give the impression that the other had caused this in- 
tense and pleasurable emotion. 

The man continued to gaze at Miss Effie; Miss Effie 
continued to think of Miss Bowersox. He looked uncer- 
tainly toward a contrivance against the wall which held 
open a metal mouth with the mute assurance that should 
it be fed a nickel, a packet of chewing gum would be 
obligingly disgorged. Upon the man’s face appeared the 
tormented expression of one who seems to remember that 
under certain happier auspices three packages of the same 
commodity may be purchased for a dime. He glanced 
again at Miss Effie and cramped forth a nickel. He ex- 
tracted from his purchase one of its five wafers and ex- 
tended it with an air of devilish recklessness across the 
aisle, 


and wasn’t young Fricke 
the sheriff? Didn’t young 
Daniel have to take orders 
from the judge—in more ways than one? In more ways 
than one; and not only him but Miss Amanda, too, seeing 
that she had been sworn in as deputy sheriff. 

“‘Deputy sheriff?”’ gasped Miss Effie. ‘‘A woman sher- 
iffing? Aunt Amanda oncet?” 

““What’s anything so funny about that?” retorted the 
judicial gentleman. ‘“‘What fur man is going to take a job 
that don’t pay anything? It’s only in the name anyhow. 
But you take it whiles the sheriff's off somewhere beatin’ 
around after criminals, it’s just as good to have somebody 
by the jail where has the name of authority anyhow.” Here 
a strange sound squeezed from behind the crimped corners 
of the lips; it might have been a laugh, but it sounded more 
like the rasp of a file. ‘‘Not’’—Justice Schubkegel eyed 
his companion intently—‘‘that his beatin’ around ever 
fetches him anything.” 

Miss Effie studied the landscape. “I guess you mean 
that he ain’t ketching hisself so many prisoners.” 

“If you call a half a dozen in his three months many!” 

Miss Effie’s eyes widened with amazement upon the 
prospect without. She said slowly, ‘‘ And they live off the 
prisoners’ board money, ain’t? Ain’t that the rule in this 
county—that the sheriff gits what he makes off the prison- 
ers he packs in?” 

“‘ And it’s a good rule,”’ nodded the other. “It had ought 
to work both ways—neat—liberal. Two and a half per 
the day allowed for each and every jailbird. Why, if 
he only had five stuck away, he’d ought to be making 
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yes, she might as well know it 
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seven-elght dollars per day off the outfit for himself. But 
if he only manages to round up a half a dozen in three 
months, and no one of them sentenced for more than four 
well, that’s something else different.”’ 

Miss Effie was silent for a space. Then she pursued: 
‘And I guess it’s you where makes the sentences for them, 
not, being the judge that way?”’ 

Her companion glanced at her quickly, straightened and 
fingered the buckle of his bow tie meticulously. 

“To be sure, I am the leading and only justice in Heit- 
ville--a suit of two large rooms in the heart of the city. 
And, you understand,”’ he added magnanimously, “I ain’t 
the stripe to insinooate anything against a county officer. 
But well, now you take it in that school of yours, I would 
bet you learned off your lessons twice ower as quick as 
what this Fricke did.”’ 

Miss Effie considered him brightly. ‘‘I might of made 
more quick with my books,” she conceded, “but I didn’t 
keep them by me so good. No, he stood always on the 
head of his class anyway.” 

Justice Schubkegel kicked the leg of the forward seat. 
“His books ain’t doing him much good now.” 

““No, I guess not too,”’ agreed Miss Effie. 

Again the legal gentleman gazed at her with judicial 
suspicion. But the tiny eddy in her cheek was still in evi- 
dence; about it her fine color was flaring and her eyes were 
wide and innocent upon him. He made a swift swooping 
gesture toward her. 

“You're smart at the brains, that’s easy seen. How long 
was you visiting this Fricke now?” 

‘*‘Aunt Amanda,”’ amended Miss Effie. ‘‘A week, I con- 
ceit.”’ 

‘*A week?”’ scoffed her companion. Well, he’d just settle 
that right now. Look here! It wasn’t often he took a no- 
tion to the female sec, but look here! He was a bachelor 
a bachelor by choice, but 


days 


not a confirmed one. 


“You wouldn’t be a Luth’ran then?’ deduced Miss 
Effie. 

“A Lutheran? But what has that got to do wit! 

“Not confirmed,’’ murmured Miss Effie. 

The train stopped. Not Heitville already? Yes, Heit 
ville. Miss Effie routed a small bag from under the seat 
and for the first time showed perturbation. The gentlemar 
seized the bag; Miss Effie held to it firmly. 

“Aunt Amanda ” she fluttered. ‘‘No, please; 
good-by.”” And she wanted to go down the steps by her- 
self. But his lips were pushing over yellow teeth; 
if she thought he wasn’t going to walk to the jail 

“*You ain’t!” stifled Miss Effie; and, now upon the plat- 
form, scuffled redly after the bag. Her resolution! What 
had become of that resolution of hers? What if Aunt 
Amanda 

Ach, nightmare! There, there upon the platform was 
Aunt Amanda herself. Later Miss Effie was to know that 
her aunt did not despise the one social function of the day; 
that she, with all the more enterprising housewives, timed 
her marketing so as to be in the receiving line for the milk 
train. But now —— Well, here was Aunt Amanda, large 
and uncompromising as ever; and here was Miss Effie, 
small and compromising herself worse than ever as she 
skittered down the steps with a strange gentleman, her 
hand unwittingly tugging at his as they snatched after the 
absurdly small bag between them. And because things 
were as bad—nay, worse than it seemed they could possibly 
be, she laughed; and Justice Schubkegel laughed; every- 
body laughed but Aunt Amanda. Miss Effie still didn’t 
quite know what she was doing as she left the platform 
with Aunt Amanda; and because she didn’t, she even 
turned about, dimple flashing, and gazed at Justice 
Schubkegel as he stood immobile upon the platform staring 
after her; and, as always, that smile of hers seemed to say 
that he was really the most intensely pleasurable object 
her eyes had ever beheld. 


indeed 





If it had ever been necessary to crate Miss Amanda 
Bowe rsox, the crate would of necessity have beer larg 2, 
trong and square at the corners; for Miss Amanda herself 
was large, strong and square at the corners. Miss Effie 
had never been quite so aware of Miss Amanda's size and 
strength as this day when she went creeping beside her 


toward the jail. No, they hadn't expected her, her aunt 
verred; why, pointedly, should they 
But,”’ added Aunt Amanda with grim significance, “I 
might of knew it was you.”’ 
Yet even then, before that walk of three short blocks 


had ended, Miss Effie sensed dimly that after all she her- 
Miss Amanda’s slow, 
mind seemed inwrapped in some large pr: 
gloom. 

As she opened the gate into the small yard 
the brick house with its barred upper windows, Miss Effie 
saw that her really fine skin, which had stretched so firmly, 
hung pendulous and that her eyelids looked heavy and 
somehow helpless. Miss Effie’s quick hand flew out; for 
the first time in her life she felt as though she really liked 
Aunt Amanda. 

In two minutes more she knew she didn’t. Left alone 
in the living room upon the ground floor, she heard from 
behind a closed door: “‘And who do you guess she’s a 
co-kwetting with now? Schubkegel yet! Yes, it’s the lyin’ 
truth! They come a-climbin’ the steps down a-snigglin’ 
and a-laughin’.”’ 

The door burst open. Daniel Fricke went white, he 
went red and he stared as though at unreality. 

“Hello, Dannie,” beamed Miss Effie. “‘ What makes you 
look so all over funny? The sight of me ain't 
sick, was it?”’ 

“You shouldn't ought to of come here,”’ said Daniel 
Fricke. 

““What’s ower you 


” 


you —— 


self did not greatly matter formless 


‘upation of 


surrounding 


gittin’ you 


you and hertoo? Fur it’s easy seen 


(Continued on Page 168 





























Justice Schubkegel’s Eyes Roved Toward the Fioor Above — Where Waited the Empty Cells; Then They Roved Toward the Giri—and Lingered There 
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By Commander Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy 


OME years ago, a group of men lay huddled in a rude 
rock shelter far beyond the Arctic Circle, dying of 
starvation. Suddenly one of the party sat up. Above 

the hissing of the incessant wind was audible a scratching 
sound. 

“‘A bear,”” murmured someone. 

Hope flickered up. A bear meant meat. Meat meant a 
chance to survive. 

The man who had first sat up drew on his overshirt of 
fur, bending double as he did so, because the roof over him, 
composed of two whaleboats laid crosswise on four rock 
walls, was very low. He looked at his rifle’s magazine 
before he left. Eyes of the dying followed him with 
pitiful eagerness and envy as he shuffled out 
through the canvas curtain that did for an in- 
ner door leading to a snow passage beyond. 

Outside was night. It had been night 
for three months and would still be 
night for another month. A million 
stars glistened overhead. In the 
north a bright aurora slowly un- 
furled its iridescent banners. A 
sharp wind cut down from the 
looming cliffs near by. The tem- 
perature was 51° below zero. 

The man outside did not know 
that another man had followed 
him to the docr of the hut. The 
second man did not emerge, but 
crouched watching the one outside. 

“Going to see if he'll get the 
bear,’’ an invisible onlooker would 
about the second man. 

Wrong. Something far more vital 
was in the wind. For the man outside, 
after prowling about for a few minutes, 
headed back toward the hut. He stepped 
carefully so as not to crunch too loudly on the 
snow crust. Just outside, he stopped and listened. 
There was no sound. The man inside the ent:ance 
passage held his breath. 

Now a strange and very terrible thing happened. The 
man without leaned over a snow-covered wooden case. 
Carefuliy he raised the lid, withdrew a small package and 
placed it under his shirt. 

He was stealing food from the small, precious store 
of provisions that stood between this group of American 
explorers and death, as they lay suffering at Cape Sabine, 
Ellesmere Land. 


have said 





Between Two Extremes 


HE man inside the passage quickly slipped back into the 

squalid hut and reported the matter to Lieutenant 
Greely, U.S. A., who was incommand. That night a whis- 
pered conference of officers was held in a corner of the hut. 
And a few days later the strongest survivors shot their 
companion, whose physique was admirable, but whose 
moral character could not stand the strain of hunger and 
cold. A young private of the Greely Arctic Expedition 
was the unfortunate man. 

Thirty years later, five Englishmen found themselves in 
much the same situation as the little band of the ill-fated 
Greely expedition which I have just described. The 
Englishmen were encamped in a frail tent on the great 
ice-capped Antarctic plateau; they were bound home after 
having successfully reached the South Pole. They were 
making a desperate fight to keep going, as distinct from the 
forlorn intrenchment of the Greely party. Yet, like the 
latter, they were victims of bitter cold and gnawing hun- 
ger. Also, they knew the cards were stacked against them. 

Again, as was the case with the Americans, above the 
hissing of the incessant wind was audible a scratching 
At least, so it seemed to one of the party. 

‘l am just going outside,” this man said quietly. 

lie drew on his overshirt, bending double because the 
roof over him was low, thin fabric, white with hoarfrost 
that fell in showers upon his wretched companions when he 
touched it. Eyes of four dying men followed him with piti- 
ful concern as he shuffled out of the curtain that did for a 
door. 

“I may be some time,” he added just before he disap- 
peared. 


sound. 


Outside, a smother of snow struck the man’s face, which 
was already striped black with frostbite. A sharp wind cut 
down from the ice cap’s higher level behind him. The tem- 
perature was 43° below zero. 

The man outside had been weakening daily on the ter- 
rible march of cruel miles. His feet were frozen—one so 
badly that he was sure to lose it. The chances were fair 
that he might die even if he reached the base camp. He 
reasoned that the food he would eat on the way might 















PHOT FROM WIDE WORLD HOT 
Commander Byrd and His Companions in the 
First Flight to the North Pole, at Spitzbergen, 
Just Before the Take-Off 
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save the lives of his four friends if it could be apportioned 
among them. And so he walked to his death in a heroic 
effort to save his friends. 

Next morning, Capt. Robert Scott, R. N., the leader of 
the party, wrote in his diary, later recovered with the bod- 
ies of all four: 

‘“‘He went into 


The two tragedies are as extreme as the bitter events 
leading up to them. But they serve to show to what 
heights or depths a man’s normal self may be forced under 
the pressure of weakness, suffering and. protracted isola- 
tion. 

How is it possible to tell what a man will be like in such 
emergency? What traits should be looked for to mark the 
brave man? How old should he be? How big? How 
strong? How energetic? How phlegmatic? What racial 
characteristics fit him best for meeting danger? What 
education and training lay the surest foundation against 

nervous collapse under strain? What prior habits are 
dangerous and what are helpful? And how does one 
locate them? 
What are the rules of physical examination in 
choosing men for hazardous field work? 

How does one pass upon thousands of 

applicants when there is scarce time to 

pass properly upon a hundred? Where 

is one to draw the line between 

physical and mental! qualifications 
for scientific work? 


Applicants 
about the married 


\ HAT 
man? Thesmoker? The 
brilliant bookworm, gifted also 
with good muscles? The star 
athlete? How far does family 
history count? And how do you 
get at it? 

These are but a few of the ques- 
tions the leader of any sort of expe- 
dition would like answered, whether he 

be bound across an ocean by air or to 

one of the globe’s icebound poles. 
It is difficult to realize the pressure of appli- 
cations put on the leader of a public expedition. 
By far the largest number come by mail. Witha 
reading public of, say, fifty million people, it is natural 
that the newspapers should inspire many men and some 
women with a desire to visit the wild spots of the earth. 
For two cents any reader can send me a message some- 
thing like this: ‘‘I am a young man of good health and all 
my life have wanted to go on an expedition. I can give 
good references and will come to see you if you think 
there is any chance that I might go along.’’ And soon, 
sometimes for as many as ten or fifteen pages, going into 
family history for the past several generations. I am 
convinced that the authors of many of these letters are 





the blizzard and 
we have not seen 
him since ‘ 
the act of a brave 
man and an Eng- 
lish gentleman.” 

The man was 
Captain Oates 
of the British 
south polar party 
of 1912, whose 
heroism was su- 
perb, but whose 
physical equip- 
ment could not 
stand the strain 
of hunger and of 


cold. 
Between the 
young private and 


Captain Oates 
lies a vast spread 
of human possi- 
bilities in the way 
of character, tem- 
perament, cour- 
age, will power, 














imagination, 
physique and self- 
control. 


The Rescue of the Survivors of the Greely Expedition. Drawn by J. O. Davidson 
From a Description by Officers of the Relief Party 
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splendid young Americans, of the rugged sort that filled 
the ranks of great pioneers a century ago, and deserving 
serious consideration. 

But what can the leader do? It would take a staff of 
medical examiners, psychologists, file clerks and stenog- 
raphers to handle the problem satisfactorily. In my own 
case it goes painfully against the grain to deal curtly with 
such initiative, and I don’t. But with my limited time 
and facilities for handling applicants, I always feel dis- 
tressed that I cannot go the limit in giving 
each one a full and detailed examination 
for fitness to accompany me to the South 
Pole. 

I think the most painful circumstances 
are those in which a group of my friends com- 
bine to lobby for some particularman. At 
this very writing no less than five good 
friends, all of whom I trust and like, and 
to whom I am under obligations, are organ- 
ized in a little Battalion of Death to make 
me take a certain young scientist south 
with me. 

Now the young scientist is desirable in 
every way; he is strong, amiable, compe- 
tent, reserved, and has twice been a success 
on hard expeditions. So far asI can judge 
or find out, he is 100 per cent in every pos- 
sible way. I am lucky to have such a man 
apply. Peary or Scott or Amundsen did not 
have a better man than he on any of their 
expeditions. 

Why don’t I wire him this minute: ‘‘ Have 
selected you for my Antarctic expedition; 
meet me New York July first’? Simply 
because there are eight other lobbies consist- 
ing of about two score other friends insisting 





rich and have influential connections, I find myself put to 
it to elude the importunities that flood upon me by mail, 
telegraph, telephone and personal appointment. 

It might seem to the uninitiated that some sort of lottery 
might be the simplest way out of the difficulty, once reason- 
able qualifications were lived up to. 

I know one man exclaimed: ‘“‘I’!! fix it for you, Dick 
Have a board of Army and Navy surgeons give your ap- 
plicants the standard recruiting test. This will boil the 


I think that when I consider a man for danger or hard- 
ship I put the facing of danger first. When I speak of danger 
I den’t mean the sudden emotiona! situation men faced who 
went over the top in France. There the individual! was sus 
tained by a combination of mass emotion and excitement 
What I have in mind is protracted peril, in which there is no 
stimulant of rapid and vital events 

In our transatlantic flight last summer my men had to 
give highly concentrated attention to important duties 

during forty-two hours, in 
twenty of which we saw 














number down to 
a few thousand. 
Then we'll draw 
lots to see which 
twenty men of 
this select crowd 
shall be the lucky 
ones to go with 
you.” 

The trouble 
with such a plan 
is that a year of 
isolation and 
hardship on the 
polar sea or in the 
African jungle 
does things to men 
that are never 
even dreamed of 
in ordinary mili- 
tary service. Ev- 
ery man familiar 








Sir Ernest Shackleton Returning for the Men Left Behind When He Went for Assist« 


with the archives 
of exploration 


ance After His Supply Ship Sank. Elephant Island, in the Antarctic, August 30, 1916 knows dozens of 


that I take eight other applicants for the same job. And 
all of these eight other applicants are, to the best of my 
knowledge, 100 per cent in every possibleway. Further, my 
secretary informs me that there are also on file about four 
hundred bona fide mail applications for this position. 


That Hidden Weakness 


IKE every other man in a semipublic position, I have my 
troubles with cranks. Perhaps I do many a wrong by 
using that term. Zealot is less harsh. Anyway there are 
many zealots who become fired with the idea that nothing 
is more vital either to them or to me than that they become 
members of my next expedition. 

Some of these people have special inventions they wish 
tried out. Others claim a peculiar aptness for expeditionary 
work --a virtue to which they alone can testify, though in 
eloquence and volume their testimony surpasses that of a 
dozen indorsers. Strange to say, I find such men coming 
with written approval of important people; though I 
always wonder if I am not being used as a means of escape 
for the former target of the zealot’s fevered ambitions. 

Sometimes it is the parents that are overwhelmed with 
a desire to send their boys with me. If the parents are 


cases in which a 
fine man at home became a menace in the field. Some of 
the most notorious type cases are: 

The man who, despite previous physical examination, 
turns up with a weak heart, digestion or lungs. The man 
who goes native—wants to eat and live and dress with na- 
tive negligence. The man who becomes hysterical in a tight 
place and wants to fight. The man who is a secret drinker. 
The man who blows up when his tobacco is gone. The vic- 
tim of nostalgia, with wife or sweetheart at home. The man 
who has a vulnerable spot—old wound, football knee, shou!- 
der or ankle, infected tooth, or asthma, and so on. The man 
who, when he’s tired, can’t stand the other fellow’s banjo. 
The man who becomes misanthropic under pressure. And 
so on. 

It is all very well to say that a good physical examination 
ought to suffice for discovering such defects. But this is not 
the case. Few of us have not the germs of some weakness or 
other. Andif, perchance, we were ever punished to the break- 
ing point, we should soon enough find out what our weak- 
nesses are. 

What the leader is after is the man whose potential defects 
are well buried in the first place, and who is strong enough 
physically and nervously to remove the likelihood of these 
defects ever coming into view. 


Removing Supplies From Shackleton's Itt« 

Fated Ship,‘Endurance,’"WhichAfterward 

Sank, Marooning 22 Men on the Antarctic 
Ice Fieids 


neither land nor sea. A 
knew wei! that trouble wit 
our engines or with our in- 
strument board might 
plunge us to death in thirty 
seconds. Yet all of them 
worked accurately and with- 
out cessation throughout 
the flight. Only a peculiar 
indifference to continua! 
danger made such efficiency 
possible 


Health and Nerve 


HE health of a man has 

much to do with the de- 
gree of this indifference 
The same man may cease 
to be sanguine after a bad 
attack of grippe, indigestion 
cr other illness. Flyers in- 
accurately say ‘‘So-and-So 
lost his nerve after th 
crash.”” I remember, in my 
training days, seeing a plane 
plunge into the sea with two 
men aboard Both lived to 
tell the tale. One was hurt 
the other wasn't. The hurt 
man was said to have lost 
hisnerve. Lit 
not true. Certainly he didn't feel like flying for a while, but 
it was only a case of Nature subconsciously asserting her 
rights by urging the man to protect himself while he was 
not up to his usual form. 

When mild ill health becomes chronic there is a strain of 
this same apprehension or pessimism running just beneath 
the surface. It may not show and be of utterly no conse- 
quence in the protective confines of civilization. But let th 
man have to face danger and his apprehension comes out 
full force in the shape of a timidity that damages his judg- 
ment. The man is not at all a coward, but merely the victim 
of mild ill health. 

Temperament and danger are a far more complex combi- 
nation. Lord Byron flung himself into a war for Greece with 
gorgeous disregard for personal safety. All his poetical genius 
flamed up in a grand defiance of consequences. Savonarola, 





erally this was 





Continued on Page 54 
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The Ice Closing Over the Sinking ‘* Endurance" 
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She Rode Up to Pat Shayne’s Hay Camp and Asked 
Pat if He Wouldn't Let One of His Men Ride Into 
Town and Get Doc Ammerman for Victor 


LATE February sun shone brightly from a blue sky 
on the Box Elder stage station. The gentle chinook 
had succeeded to yesterday's freezing nor’wester 

and under its soft breath there was a quick and constant 
dripping from the diminishing icicles pendent from the 
eaves, while now and again a patch of snow detached itself 
from the roof mass to slide with a rushing sound over the 
shingles and fali with a plop into the puddles below. The 
station doors were open, and, within, the stock tender sat, 
habited ina Mephistophelean costume of red flannel. Across 
his skinny knees lay a pair of trousers that had seen service, 
and he was making himself cross-eyed in a painful endeavor 
to push the end of a coarse thread through the eye of a fine 
needle. His friend and winter companion, old Sam Stegg, 
ex-bullwhacker, occupied a comfortable chair close by. 

“Want me to tell you how to do that, Hank?” 

“No,” replied the stock tender ungraciously. He added 
a few vigorously qualified remarks concerning the thread 
and a few more about the needle. 

“Tt ain't that I'm tired of watching you try,” said Mr. 
Stegg. ‘‘I could set here all day and not ask no better en- 
tertainment. Only thing, I was sort of anxious, for your 
sake, to have you get that patch sewed on afore the stage 
gets in. It’s warm enough to do without pants, maybe, but 
Red might have some lady passengers aboard. Still and 
all, if there was, one of ’em might be kind-hearted enough 
to help you out of your troubles. Say what you will, there’s 
times when womenfolks is useful. It’s a wonder to me —— 
Got it through, did you? Well, well! Shows what perse- 
verance and fools’ luck will do. An hour ago I’d have 
been willing to bet that you’d have to ruin the best part 
of your good suit until the needcessity for decency was 
past.” 

The stock tender beamed with triumph and knotted his 
thread securely 

‘‘A woman wouldn't never have had the gumption to 
try,” he said. “‘She’d have told you that it was a sixty 
thread and a six needle—or whatever it is. She’s got to 
have things just so. This here patch now—-she’d tell you 
that the pattern didn’t match and the color was wrong. 
Too dog-gone particular!’’ He sang in a cracked voice: 
“*P-a-r, par; t-i-c, tic; u-l-a-r—too darn particular.” 


**Well,some 
is, I reckon,” 
agreed theold 
bullwhacker. 
*‘And then 
again, some 
ain’t. I was 
just a-going 
to say it was a won- 
der to me that you 
never got married— 
you with your hand- 
some face and win- 
ning ways. But 
maybe it was for 
one of them two 
reasons.” 

At that the stock 
tender made a 
startling disclosure. 

“IT wouldn’t say 

} exactly that I ain’t 

never got married,” 

he began. “I never 

was what you might 

call ser’ously ad- 
dicted to it, though. I could 
marry a woman or I could let 
her alone—quit right off, any- 
time; and sence I come to the 
territory I seem to have lost what little taste I ever had 
for them holy bonds. Take it all told, I don’t spose I been 
married more’n three-four times. Lemme see. . eee, 
four times in all—or was I? Yes, four times.” 

‘Live and learn,” remarked Mr. Stegg. ‘‘I thought you'd 
told me the most of everything about yourself, including 
all crimes and misdemeanors. If anybody had ast me I’d 
have said I'd got your record from the time the top of your 
head had hair on it. How come you've never told me?” 

“‘T aimed to forget it,”’ the stock tender replied. ‘‘ Let 
bygones be bygones is my motto. Sleeping dogs had ought 
to be let lie. What for would I want to harrer up your 
feelings by exposing of my wownds?”’ 

“There’s something in that,’”” Mr. Stegg admitted, 
“but it’s almost equally sad to watch you wrastling 
with that patch. Yousureain’t no seamstress. I seen 
some copper rivets in the tool box the other day. 
Whyn’t you just rivet it?” 

“T reckon you'd use baling wire,” said the stock 
tender. ‘‘ Well,”’ he continued, ‘“‘my second, she could 
sew, and thensome. Bella, her name was; it comes 
tome now. Yes, sir, Bella could sure sew— got me all 
sewed up, you bet she did. . . . I wonder what ever 
become of Bella.” 

“TI ain't the least idee,’’ said the old bullwhacker. 
**Don’t you remember where you left her? Sure you 
looked good?”’ 

“Tf there was any looking done, she done it,”’ said 
the stock tender. ‘‘If I looked for her, I'd be like the 
feller that was looking for a job and hoping to gosh 
he wouldn’t find it. You talking about lady passen- 
gers—say, the stage don’t never roll in but I get allina 
sweat until I’m dead sure Emmeline ain’t among ’em.” 

Mr. Stegg raised his bushy eyebrows. “‘Emmeline?”’ 

“Or Peggy or Laura or Frances,” said the stock 
tender calmly. ‘‘No, Sam, I reckon I wasn’t never cut 
out fora fam’ly man. I give it a fair trial, but some- 
how I never could get the hang of it. Either that or 
my luck was poor—something. I’m prob’ly like you, a 
born old sour-dough bach with a love of freedom. You 
and me don’t want no woman bossing us; we're too dog- 
gone independent to stand for it. Wedon’t aim to let no 
female have the say-so regarding of our incomings and our 
outgoings or our income and output—ain’t that right? 
Sure! We was born free and we propose to remain thata- 
way. We may have our faults, but that ain’t no sign that 
we want to be told about ’em from morn till dewy eve, 
as the feller says. Ain’t our consciences enough guide to 
tell us when we've done wrong? Cert’nly.”’ 

“Seems like they ought to be,”’ agreed the old bull- 
whacker. 

“What I claim is that a man has got to be a man or a 
mouse,’’ the stock tender declared, ‘‘It’s all right to have 
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By Kennett Harris 


LIEPSE 


your buttons sewed on and your pants patched, but pants 
ain’t everything, nor yet having your socks darned. A 
feller can run barefoot in the pursuit of happiness and stand 
as good a chance of overtaking it as he would with darns 
raising blisters on his heels. Ain’t that so? What’s been 
your experience—your pers’nal experience?”’ 

He glanced cunningly at his friend, who was carefully 
shaking granulated tobacco into the black maw of his corn- 
cob. 

“‘T ain’t had no pers’nal experience,” replied Mr. Stegg. 
“‘Sometimes I wisht I had, and then there’s other times 
when I’m mighty glad that I ain’t—according to my ob- 
servations of them that’s having it, which has been aplenty. 
All the opinions I got is derived from them observations, 
and there ain’t nothing more deceiving than such; so the 
conclusion I’ve come to is that I’ve missed a heap of 
comfort and joy by staying single, or else a considerable 
grief.” 

‘Grief is right,”’ said the stock tender. ‘‘Give me liberty 
or give me death, as the feller says. If ever any of them 
women of mine showed up and reco’nized me and claimed 
me, I’d sure be apt to c’mit the rash act in a fit of temp’ry 
insanity. I would so.” 

“What makes you think they’d have enough temp’ry in- 
sanity to claim you?” the old bullwhacker inquired. 

“T’ll tell you,” answered the stock tender. ‘“‘Oncet a 
woman gets a man weak enough to promise her a mess of 
fool things that ain’t possible, before a preacher or a J. P., 
she looks on him as her pers’nal property from that time 
on. She may think that he ain’t worth hell room and she 
may not have a particle of use for him in any way, shape or 
manner; she may think that he ain’t got a lick of sense 
which she most always does, and is most always correct 
but all the same he’s hers, body, boots and britches, and 
particularly the britches. He may have allowed that his 
soul wasn’t included in the worldly goods what he endowed 
her with, but she looks at it different. They'll tell you that 
a woman’ll always stand by her husband, but that ain’t 
quite right. She'll stand over him-—with a club. I ain't 
saying that she won't defend him, but that’s just because 
he’s her property. You got to protect your own property 
and not let it get depre- 
ciated outside.”” The stock 
tender again sang, appo- 
sitely: 


“TI don't keer if he isahound; 
They've got to quit kickin’ 
my dawg around.” 


The old 
chuckled. 

“Reminds me of Victor 
Watts and his woman,” he 
said. ‘‘ Vic was just about 
the mangiest, orneriest 
hound I ever see. He used 
to live up on the Chug- 
water, not far from where 
the big Bosanquet ranch 
isnow. He sold out to Pete 
Bosanquet afterwards and 
moved out near Fort Sher- 
idan. May be there yet 
for all 1 know. I was work- 
ing for the Pearl Button 


bullwhacker 


; outfit— Circle Cross. Gene 

Eileen . 
uy Holly was foreman. You 
know Gene. There was one 


er 


fine man! 

The stock tender said that he had never heard about him 

and wanted to know what about Watts. The old bull- 
whacker resumed: 


He was one ornery hound, and what was more he had 
one of the nicest little women you ever seen. That ain’t 
so uncommon, but this was an extry-special case. You 
wouldn’t skassly have thought it, either, to look at him. 
The first time I ever laid eyes on him was in town after I'd 
drew my month’s wages and rode in to sort of break the 
monot’ny of the boundless perairies. I was knocking the 
balls about on a pool table in the back of Dancey’s when 
Mr. Watts come in and sat down to watch me. I was 
a-considerable out of practice, but I made a few fancy shots 
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that no common ordinary 
player could have made, 
and he had the sense to 
reco’nize the same and to 
mention it. He wanted 
to know who I was and | 
told him, but I seen he 
thought that my chaps and 
spurs was a disguise. No 
forty-a-month puncher 
could handle a cue the 
way I done, according to 
him. I couldn’t skassly 
make him believe it for a 
while. 

Yes, sir, he was right 
agreeable. I liked the 
way he talked. A good- 
looking feller he was, too; 
a heap taller than me and 
not fleshy enough to hurt. 
Told me he'd got a ranch 
and a few head of cattle out about twelve mile. I done 
some of those shots over, just to show him that it wasn’t 
no fluke, and wanted him to try his hand. He wouldn’t, 
though. 

“No,” says he. “I thank you kindly for the offer and I 
reelize what it would mean to any plug player to get a les- 
son from you, but I ain’t evena plug. It takes an acc’rate 
eye and a stiddy hand, which I ain’t got, and a heap of 
judgment and a math’matical mind, which I’m likewise 
shy, to make any kind of a pool player, let alone a wonder 
like you. I can play a fair-to-middling good game of 
poker, but I ain’t got the qualities for pool. I’d esteem it 
an honor and a pleasure if you'd have a drink with me,” 
he says. 

I didn’t see no reason why I shouldn’t give him the pleas- 
ure and the honor, so I put my cue in the rack and stepped 
up to the bar. 

“‘Dancey,” says Victor, ‘‘give my friend here the very 
best of whatever he wants that you’ve got.”” He slaps a 
five-dollar gold piece on the bar. ‘‘I want to tell you that 
there stands the finest pool player m 


And When He Did Fall Perry Jerked Him Up On His Feet Again 
Then Knocked Him Down Again 





‘*They Can’t Run Me Out of This 
Town Nor No Other" 


Oh, all right, all right; but that’s what he 
said. Anyway, what struck me was the cold, 
fishy eye that Dancey turned on him and the 
way he rung that coin on the bar before he 
put it in the till and made change. Then, as 
I was reciprocating a minute later, in walks 
Holly with Perry Minns, who was a big husky 
belonging to the Pearl Button and prob’'ly 
the next best in the bunch after me. I hailed 
"em and invited ‘em to join me and Victor, 
but Holly only shook his head sort of sober, 
and Perry stared straight and square at Vic- 
tor and says ‘“‘Ex-cuse me!”’ Then the two 
of ’em moved up to the far end of the bar. 

Well, I was sure took aback; but I wasn't 
long a-following 'em, and I reckon there must 
have been a sort of irritation in my voice. | 
says to ’em, “Friends and feller citizens —in 
a manner of speaking -I’d sure be glad to 
listen to any of your whys and wherefores of 
this here proceeding, and satisfying reasons 
for your being excused. Otherwise,”’ I says, 
“‘my feelings will be hurt and some parts and portions of 
you-all is apt to be also.” 

“Keep your shirt on, Sam,” says Gene, and that time 
he smiled; and Perry, looking a-past me, smiled too. 
“Tt wasn’t you; it was your comp’ny,’’ Gene goes on to 
say, and I turned my head and lo and behold you, Mr. 
Watts had folded his tents like the Ayrab and silently 
stole away. 

“‘T give him the office,” Dancey explains, and he grins. 
“*°Course I can’t keep him out of here as long as he behaves 
himself,”’ he goes on to say, “‘but I reckon he knows that if 
he starts a fuss he’ll find himself throwed out on his ear 
right prompt. The way it is now, if anybody hints too 
broad he asts ’em to step outside with him and then 
whales the tar out of 'em. Well, I can’t make no ob- 
jections to that, can I? All I can do is hope the time’ll 
come when some good little man’ll pump him full of lead 
and make a happy widow of his 
wife.” 

**T don’t need no gun for the thus- 
and-so and I'll drop a hint broad 


Twice—and 


ene igh to cover the ground,” says Perry, and e Was 
a-starting for the door when Gene made a jump and caus 
him by the arm 

I got work for you to do that can’t be done in jail,’ 
says Gene not even if you was in good condition othe 
W ise Don't be foolish and hunt troubl Besides w! 
there ain't no abs’lute proof; and anyway you can craw 
his hump sometime when we ain't so rushed, if you fee 


ne’ss'ry to your happiness. Another thing, Sam he has 
vited us to take somett 


feelings again, do you? 


Ing with him, and you dont want 
to hurt Sam’s 
don't,” ling to pressure I 


“Sure I says Perry 


wouldn't hurt his feelings for anything in the wide world 
Dancey set out the bottles and they drunk my healt! 
I told 'em that I was a heap gratified, but I'd take it as a 
favor if they'd be so obliging as to tell me 
’ Bing 
tions was to Mr. Watts 
“The on rouble with him, 's far 's I know, i 
The only t ble with | f I 


what the objec- 
t? at i = 
a pussylanimous, highly putrefied polecat,”’ says Perry 

‘A low-flung libel on humanity,’’ Gene adds. ‘‘A speeches 
of scum that a decent man won't have k witl 

“A dirty, cowardly whelp that ain't fit 
self-respecting hyena--if all that’s 
and I guess it is,’’ Dancey puts in. 

I told 'em that what they said give me the impres 
that Mr. Watts was a sort of undesirable character 

“Still and all, we’ve most of us got our little weaknesses,” 
I says, “and there’s so much good in the worst of us,”’ 
I, “‘that I think you may be a mite hard on the gentleman.” 

They allowed they was real easy on him 

“Then why is he a-walking the streets of this burg wit! 
the breath of life in his nostrils and no tar nor feathers on 
him?” I wanted to know. 

“Because we can’t prove it on him,” says Dancey. 

“Prove what?” 

“That he beats up that pore little woman of his 
her up regular, mind you. That big, husky so-and-so 
bastes her until she can’t stand and her back’s just a criss- 
cross of welts.” 


no tru 


company for a 





said about him is true 


sion 


says 


beats 


am- 


Continued on Page 77 
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By Chester T. Crowell 





“Pil Tell You Who You Represent,’’ Weaver 





Troubled. 
leggers. 


ELL, Danny,’’ 
drawled Forrest 
Weaver, “your job 
as mayor of the great and 
thriving city of Commerce is 
drawing towarda close. What 
do you intend to do next?” 

“T don’t know,” the mayor answered light-heartedly. 
“Hadn't even thought of it.” 

“If anyone else said that,’’ Weaver commented, ‘‘I’d 
think he was evading the question, but you’re just that 
kind. Still, you’ve got to eat.” 

“Yeah, that’s right, Weaver.” 

“But you have no plans, eh?” 

“Not a one. Something always turns up. I’m not like 
you, Weaver. You're always planning a year or two ahead. 
No wonder the boys call you Old-Tree-Full-o’-Owls.”’ 

“You've never gone hungry, have you, Danny?” 

“No, and never expect to.” 

“Well, I have; it makes a difference.” 

“Yes, I guess it would. I’ll bet you came here today to 
suggest something.” 

“That's right. I did.’ 

““Much obliged. Let’s hear all about it. Prop your feet 
right up on the chief executive’s mahogany desk and make 
yourself at home. You listen like good news.’’ Weaver 
smiled, lighted a cigar and propped one foot on the official 
desk as requested. 

“You've given us a very good administration, Danny,” 
he began. ‘‘There’s been plenty of pie for the boys in the 

rganization and everybody’s satisfied. You’re popular 
aa you're going out with banners flying. Naturally, I 
don’t want to lose contact with you. Politics being my 
business, I expect to work with you again in the future. 
That means we’ ve got to find some way to form a profitable 
alliance so that you'll be on hand when opportunity knocks. 
I think I've got the little plan we need, so I’ve come to out- 
line it to you and get your O. K. on the dotted line.” 

“That’s fine, Weaver. So you think you've figured out 
some way for me to make a living until I get back into 
office?” 

“That’s it, Danny.” 

“Well, go ahead and make your speech while I applaud 
hysterically.” 


“You are going into the insurance business with me as 


silent partner.” 


Persisted, While Everyone Present Looked 
**You Represent a Lot of Boot: 
I’m Net for Any Man You're For"* 


” 


“T don’t know a thing about insurance. 

“That’s all right; you don’t have to; the chief clerk will 
run the business.” 

“Fine! I like that.” 

““You may not write much insurance, but there is a lot of 
business in writing bonds for city employes and officials and 
contractors. I’ve been neglecting that source of revenue for 
years; in most cities of this size a contractor or whatever 
he may be knows where he ought to go to get his bond writ- 
ten. If he didn’t know that much he wouldn’t have landed 
the job. But here in Commerce we let that business stray 
all over the pasture, and it isn’t right. When you open your 
office everybody’ll know where he ought to go. I don’t 
think you'll have to wear out shoes chasing business. If 
it doesn’t come in of its own accord, then I’m missing a 
guess.” 

““You’ve never done that yet, Weaver. It’ll come in.” 

“Yes, [think so. All right, then, you are going into the 
insurance and bonding business until wanted elsewhere.” 

“Right! Already I’m beginning to think of myself as 
Demon Danny, the boy bonder. Up and at ’’em every dewy 
dawn—how’s that for a motto?”’ 

“Pretty good if it lands you in the office in time for 
luncheon engagements.” 

“It will. By the way, partner Weaver, I hear that Her- 
bert Dixon is going to run for mayor. He’s got lots of 
money. Do you think he’ll make it hard for us to put 
Jimmy Farrell across?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“You think he’s going to run, then?” 

“T know he is.” 

“T hate fellows like him.” 

“Why?” 

“Aw, he’s one of those professional good citizens.” 

“Yes, that’s true.” 

“‘They have the same effect on me as a fly in my soup. 
I’ve been thinking up some wise cracks to drop on him if he 
runs. He owns a wholesale drug business. Let’s call him 


Pills.” 


ILLUSTRATED 


April 21,1928 
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“The trouble with that sug- 
gestion,”’ Weaver interrupted, 
“tis that I’m going to manage 
Dixon’s campaign.” 

‘How on earth can you do 

that when the Third Ward 
Club and our whole gang have already indorsed Jimmy 
Farrell? He’s my city attorney.” 

“I’m going to kick up a row with the Third Ward Club, 
Danny. I’m going to quit them cold.” 

““No!” the mayor gasped. ‘‘Quit ’em? What do you 
mean, quit "em? Something’s wrong with my ears. You 
didn’t say you were going to quit the Third Ward Club, did 
you, Weaver?” 

“I’m going to have a row with the Third Ward Club and 
walk out on them in hot anger.” 

‘*Well, what the hell do you know about that, Geraldine! 
Old-Tree-Full-o’-Owls is going to get mad at the Third 
Ward Club! What’s the big idea, Weaver?” 

“It’s about time for a reform administration, Danny. 
We'll put in a business man pledged to make a greater and 
purer and better city. We’re going to cut loose from wicked 
machine politics and do noble things that cost a lot of 
money and make juicy pickings.” 

“But why quit the organization with a program like 
that?” 

“It’s time for a big bond issue. You passed out lots of 
pie, Danny, but in very small slices and all for the rank and 
file. Uncle Forrest Weaver wishes several fat slices of fruit 
cake with whipped cream.” 

‘‘Then why on earth do you want to monkey with a re- 
form administration? Can’t the grand old Third Ward 
Club handle that better than anyone else?” 

“No, Danny. There is always a back fire after a big bond 
issue and I’d rather not have the organization hurt by it. 
The best way to put over that sort of thing is to bring in a 
super-patriotic business man and then manage him.” 

“‘Well, do you have to get mad at the organization and 
walk out on them to put it over?” 

“Certainly. That’s the correct strategy to get control of 
the noble and self-sacrificing business man’s campaign.” 

“Oh, yes; I see. When will this unfortunate row and se- 
cession take place?” 

“This evening. That’s why I came to you today. I want 
you to understand what we’re doing. When it’s all over, the 
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boys in the organization will be swimming in gravy, but 
they’re not so smart as they think they are, so I can’t take 
them into my confidence. You've got loyalty, Danny; I 
can talk to you. We'll play the game together. When they 
see that you're sticking with me, they’ll be uncertain about 
their own course, because you're their hero; and finally, 
we'll all be playing together again in time for the juiciest 
cuts. Is that clear?” 

“Absolutely, Weaver; and if it wasn’t I'd trail along 
with you anyway. In this man’s town, when anybody 
manages to get himself called Old-Tree-Full-o’-Owls, he’s 
not simple-minded. I'll play my bets along with yours any 
day. How big a bond issue are you planning?” 

**About seven millions.” 

“Wow!” 

“Well, the city can stand it.” 

“Yes, [think so. There’ll be some lovely gravy when the 
contracts are awarded. Seven millions is a nice little hand- 
ful of change. I wish we were going to handle all of it 
through the gang.” 

“Well, Danny, for all practical purposes that’s what 
we're going todo. We'll all be smoking the peace pipe with 
our feet in the feed trough by the time the gravy flows. 
But in the meantime I need some quick cash. And the 
way to get it is to stir up a red-hot campaign with the bet- 
ter people backing Herbert Dixon. They can raise a juicy 
campaign fund when they get excited.” 

“Yes, I guess you're right; but I don’t care much for 
em. 

“T know that; you understand, though, that you’re sup- 
porting Dixon.” 

“Yes. But I don’t have to get out and tear my shirt, 
do I?” 

“No.” 

“What is the cause of your sudden need for cash? Not 
in trouble, are you?” 

“Yes, lam. The wife made me promise to buy her one of 
those great big expensive cars and have a lot of work done 
on the house and grounds. I’m a little overextended in my 
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*‘adotph,’’ WeaverInterrupted, 
‘Kart Marx is the Sorriest 
Reading I Ever Struck in My 
Life. Compared to Him Even 
Blackstone is Thrilling’’ 
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investments, so that I can't borrow, and I hate to sell an) 
thing right now. I need some quick cash.” 

“That seems to be the chronic condition of the human 
race. We’ll get out and strike a blow for cash and liberty 
eh, Weaver? There’s a program that stirs my blood: Cash 
and liberty!” 

“It’s a fine motto, Danny. Well, I’m on my way.” 
Weaver rose and stretched. ‘‘Now that we understand 
each other,’ he added, “‘ you won't faint when you hear to- 
morrow about the row that will take place tonight.’’ They 
shook hands, laughing. 





mu 

RIGINALLY the Third Ward Club had comprised a 
vacant retail store, a pool table in not very good re- 
pair, seventeen chairs, two oak tables, numerous decks of 
astoundingly soiled playing cards, twenty-seven members 
who paid dues of ten cents a month, and about fifty 
hangers-on who saved the dimes. The members and their 
friends were interested in politics principally because poli- 
tics appeared to offer jobs in the police and fire depart- 
ments. As bait for these desirable prizes the members 
invited candidates for municipal offices to visit their club- 
room and make speeches, which they did, using the pool 
table as a platform. One historic day a member was 
smitten by genius and suggested that the Third Ward Club 
should always hold a little primary of its own just before 
election day, after which all of the members should vote as 
a unit. From that day on, the Third Ward Club became a 
power. Within two years it had actually dictated the 
awarding of a fat contract for garbage removal. There- 

after candidates for membership stormed its portals. 
There was nothing comparable to the Third Ward Club 
in any other ward; consequently, as it gained power, dele- 
gates from other wards were admitted. In short, the Third 
Ward Club became the political machine of Commerce. 
Its cabinet of seven members was in session when For- 
rest Weaver entered the little back room, adding his contri- 
bution of cigar smoke to the heavy blue cloud that already 
floated above the council table. ‘‘ Evening, gentlemen,” 
he mumbled, pulling up 

a chair. 

The others nodded. 
Weaver had interrupted 
a speech by a heavy- 
jowled orator of ample 
® i paunch known to his 












fellow patriots of the Third Ward Club as Butch. Butch 
ixed to make speecnes. They were an innovation so far 
as the council members were concerned, but Butch was wel! 
liked. In fact it was his business to be well liked. He rep- 
resented the local bootlegging industry. Al! of them knew 
t, and yet, in the sense of being able to testify, none really 
knew it 3utch had lavished twenty minutes of fulsome 
praise upon the administration of ‘‘our Danny,”’ and now 
he was predicting a glorious future for Farrell, who was 
slated by the Third Ward Club as Danny’s successor 


among the members 


If there had been any argument 
sient 


about Danny’s successor, Butch would have been 


but there was none, soe he spoke with the fervor of a pleader 





who hopes to carry the day by his eloquence against power- 
ful opposition , tipped their 
f for- 


His audience chewed cigar 





hats sometimes to the right, sometimes to the | 


t, then 
ward to their eyebrows, then far back; they crossed their 


them and oc more 
gusto than delicacy. 
time they admired Butch for being abk 
None of them could; not even Weaver, although he 
write one. Finally Butch closed wit 
toward the smoke-befogged chandelier and sat down 

“Who do you represent here?’ 
Frost and venom were in his tone. Butch blinked and his 
lips parted, but he decided not to speak; instead, he 
looked around the table, appealing silently for a defender 
None appeared. The question might have embarrassed any 
member present, since none carried credentials. Weaver 
himself sat at the council table because he had been able to 
raise campaign funds, harmonize conflicting forces, baffle 
political opponents and bring out well-balanced tickets; 
in short, he represented solely what was under his hat. 
Butch represented what was in his pocket, but that was not 
a matter to be discussed openly. 

“T’ll tell you who you represent,” Weaver persisted, while 
everyone present looked troubled. “‘ You represent a lot of 
bootleggers. I’m not for any man you're for; and that goes 
for Farrell too.” There was a stir around the table. This 
was decidedly dynamite. Everybody was supposed to be 
for Farrell. Moreover, everybody was supposed not to sus 
pect Butch’s business connections. 

“‘What’s the matter with Farrell?”’ asked Gus 
last name is unimportant, since it was never used. Gus rep- 
resented six rock crushers, certain deposits of sand and 
gravel, and a lively business with the city government 

“I’m for Herbert Dixon,’’ Weaver announced, “and I 
want this club to support him for mayor because no boot- 
legger will.”’ 


legs, uncrossed asionally spat witi 


They were bored, but at > same 
to make a speech. 
could 


a dramatic gesture 


Weaver asked abruptly 


whose 


Continued on Page 117 
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T lhe 


OMEONE — possi- 
bly his press 
agent—has esti- 
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1e 


reported it as he would 
have done any other 
event. The result was a 





mated that 1,420,000,- 
000 words have been 
written about Babe 
Ruth and his exploits, 
and that at current ad- 
vertising rates the space 
occupied was worth 
$250,000,000. 

Probably the figures 
do not mean anything, 
and more probably they 
are not true, but they 
express bigness and are 
introduced as evidence 
that Ruth made base- 
ball what it is today. If 
so, we hope he is satis- 
fied. 

The statistician failed 
to mention who wrote 
those 1,420,000,000 
words and made Ruth 
and, through him, made 
baseball. In fact, no one 
seems to have gone to 
the trouble of collecting 
the dope on the fellows 
who made the game. 
For regardless of what 
the present generation of 
baseball reporters is 
doing to promote the 
welfare or add to the 
box-office receipts of 
the club owners, the 
sport owes its popular- 
ity and probably its 





— 








classic in foolishment, 
but it contained what 
news there was regard- 
ing the game, and the 
box score supplied the 
rest of the vital statistics. 

His story was written 
to entertain readers who 
were not especially in- 
terested in the game, 
rather than to be read by 
fanatics. The whole city 
read it and laughed. 
Within a month all the 
other papers save one 
were sending their star 
reporters out to write 
baseball and almost ev- 
ery reporter wanted a 
chance to do it. They 
were not imitating Wash- 
burn—no one could have 
done that—but they 
knew he had hit upon a 
new idea in making the 
reports of the games in- 
teresting and entertain- 
ing enough to be read 
by all the patrons of the 
paper. 


The Big Three 


HERE will be argu- 
ment among Chicago 
veterans as to Washburn 
being the pioneer. Many 








continued existence to YRIGHT BY BROWN WROTHERS, 1 
earlier generations of 
scribes who gave their 
talents and the newspaper space of their bosses to popu- 
larize the game and its players. 

The pioneer writers were an interesting group, many of 
them as individualistic and as great characters as were the 
old-time players, yet most of them are forgotten. One may 
find in the record books all the feats of Old Hoss Rad- 
bourne, Mike Kelly, Cap Anson, Ned Williamson, Amos 
Rusie, Keeler, Comiskey, Latham and the early leaders on 
the field, but even the names of the writers who boosted 
them to fame are unknown to most present-day fans. 

It is odd that baseball, which was played before the 
Civil War and which grew to greatqopularity during the 
70’s and 80’s, remained unwritten, as far as making it 
interesting to the reading public went, until the late 80’s. 
The reports of early baseball games were about as readable 
as the market reports or the steamship movements, and 
even less interesting than the obituary column of the news- 
papers. The papers printed the scores and a brief state- 
ment of the result without effort to tell what happened on 
the field and without details or description. 


Humanizing the Sports News 


ATE in the 80's, however, when Chicago was unique 
among cities and before it imitated others, a whimsical 
genius named Leonard Washburn was working as a news- 
paperman. The papers of Chicago in those days were un- 
like any printed anywhere else. They were written largely 
in the language that the wild growing young city under- 
stood. They had individuality. The Herald, which was 
owned by a coéperative crowd of newspapermen, set the 
pattern, and the Inter-Ocean and Times rivaled it in pre- 
senting the news in entertaining manner. There was noth- 
ing sedate or dignified about them except the editorial 
pages and the stockyards reports. They were boisterous, 
at times rough; they lacked dignity, perhaps, but they 
were readable, entertaining and amusing. 

They were the popular papers. The dignified ones were 
not making much progress. Some of them printed nothing 
but the briefest news about anything connected with sport. 
The Daily News, then just started and owned by two men 
who became known as great editors— Victor F. Lawson and 
Melville FE. Stone-—refused to permit a line of sport in its 
columns and allowed no mention of the theater. Even the 


A Baseball Team of the 70’s, When Shortstops Sported Mustaches 


name of an actor or actress was barred unless it crept in 
under the crime news. The sporting pages of such papers 
usually meant a couple of columns of brief notices of re- 
sults of games. 

The Herald and Inter-Ocean had different ideas. The 
editors liked sports and believed their readers did. They 
had some odd editors in those days—editors who refused 
to let the advertising-department employes come into 
their sanctums, and who declined to associate with 
business-office people except on pay days. They had 
yet other ideas which probably appear odd to modern 
editors. One of these was that the reporter who wrote a 
story should be permitted to write it as he saw it. If it was 
bad they threw it away. If it was good enough to please 
the editors they thought 
it good enough for their 


give the credit to Pete 
Dunne, others to Charlie 
Seymour, and others to 
Tom Foley, who used to supply the papers with reports of 
games when he was head of the early clubs of Chicago. I 
made a search of the Chicago newspapers from 1884 up 
to 1889, and the change came suddenly and immediately 
after Washburn started his career as a baseball writer, and 
for a time his reports of ball games were printed not on the 
sporting page—which consisted of less than three columns 
of sporting news——but on news pages, and several times on 
the front page of the paper. 

The argument as to the pioneer, however, will be mild 
compared with the dispute as to which of the reporters 
Washburn, Dunne or Seymour—wrote the most entertain- 
ing stories about the games played by Anson’s old White 
Stockings. None of them knew much about technical 

baseball; nor was an intimate know!- 
edge of the sport considered neces- 





readers and printed it. [ 

It was because of that | 
condition that Washburn 
was permitted to lift base- 
ball out of the literary class 
of the market reports. 
Washburn had been re- 
porting police courts,night 
police news, hangings or 
whatever happened, and 
especially prize fights. He 
had a style so light it bor- 
dered upon the frivolous, 
and he could write what 
was known as a josh story 
on any given subject and 
find something humorous 
in a meeting of joy killers. 

Washburn had played 
baseball on the lots as a 
boy, but was not particu- 
larly interested in the sport 
until the editor assigned 
him to reporta game. He 
knew prize fights, he knew 
horse races, but baseball 








sary. Theidea wasto write interesting 
stories about the games and the play- 
ers. The Chicago team then was 
composed of colorful players—An- 
son, the gigantic, complacent leader; 
Mike Kelly, Ned Williamson, Clark- 
son, Burns, Pfeffer, Ryan, Billy Sun- 
day. Thenews reporters found plenty 
of material upon which to work. They 
were new to the sport and enthusi- 
astic. They lived with the players, 
liked them and learned the game. 
Reading back over the old ac- 
counts of forgotten contests, it seems 
to me Seymour wrote the best yarns. 
Dunne, who became famous as the 
creator of Mr. Dooley and won high 
place among American humorous 
writers and philosophers, was a highly 
educated fellow, a linguist, a leading 
spirit in the old Whitechapel Club 
crowd, and being young and enjoy- 
ing life, he used his education and his 
trend toward philosophy to brighten 
the sport. His natural fine taste 
and his education shone through the 














was something new to , 
him as a reporter; so he 
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Billy Sunday Getting Set for a Fast One 


fantastic jargon of the sport. He was 
like a great artist drawing a cartoon. 
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Seymour -an odd lit- 
tle man who, among old 
newspapermen, is rated 
the best reporter Chicago 
ever produced—was a 
droll, quaint figure. He 
seems to have known, 
even then, more about 
baseball than the others 
did. 

He lived with the 
players, chummed with 
the most reckless and 
brilliant of them, got 
their views on games and 
translated them into ep- 
ics for his paper. Wash- 
burn, however, won the 
attention of both the 
roughnecks and the in- 
telligentzia of the city 
with his easy flow of 
language, his use of met- 
aphor and his mastery of 
asimile. His weird sim- 
iles were quoted and 








the West was quicker to 
see the idea than was the 
East, or whether it was 
at that time 
vooming if 


because 


DasebDall Was 


the West and was olde 
4 and more settled in the 
East, is uncertain; but 


the Western cities were 
quicker to follow the 
Chicago lead The East 
paid more attention t 
details and developed the 
the West 
amusing 


experts, while 
to the 


features of the sport 


turned 


Shillabers 


INCINNATI deve 
/ oped Harry Weldor 
Ban Johnson, after 
of the 
ican League, and Deacor 
Mulford; St. Louis had 
the Spinks--Al 
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president Amer 
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laughed at everywhere 
and his reports of games 
bristled with them. 

I think the best simile he used was in describing a grass 
cutter —one of those hard-hit balls which, instead of bound- 
ing, hug the dirt. Ned Williamson had hit such a ball down 
toward shortstop. The grass on the infield had not been 
mowed properly and the ball ripped through it, as Wash- 
burn said, ‘‘Sounding like the hired man eating celery.” 


A Woman Sports Writer 


A TRIP with the Chicago team in those days, with Sey- 

mour, Dunne, and Washburn the reporters, Crane, 
Williamson and Kelly to keep them company at night, was 
a liberal education for any young reporter— provided his 
stomach held out. I remember my first. The team was 
opening the National League season in Louisville, and in 
those days a street parade always was the feature. The 
Chicago reporters had an open hack and a place in the pro- 
cession. A small round table was carried out from the bar 
of the Louisville Hotel, a dozen mint juleps placed upon it, 
and we joined the parade, being cheered along the entire 
line of march. The Courier-Journal the next day said, ‘* Car- 
riage Number 6— Chicago reporters and mint juleps.”” Edi- 
tors naturally had their troubles in getting reports of games 
back to the offices. If the reporters and the athletes met 
after a game the chances of the reporters getting back to 
write their reports were not so good. Charlie Chapin was 
then editor of the paper for which Dunne worked, and he 
devised an ingenious scheme to make certain of getting his 
reports. He assigned Dunne to take Mrs. Chapin to the 
games, thus insuring Pete’s return to the office. Asa result 
Mrs. Chapin became a fan and one of the keenest stu- 
dents of the game. She was, perhaps, the first real expert 


Ain Early Game at the Polo Grounds 


except the old players who turned to reporting. She made 
astudy of the game, seldom missed one, and until her 
death, was at a ball park almost every day, keeping scores 
with wonderful skill. Occasionally, without signing a 
name, she wrote some of the keenest and most searching 
analyses of teams and players ever printed, putting her 
finger on the weak points of the clubs. 

The result of the change in style of writing was evi- 
dent immediately in the attendance upon games and in 
increased circulation of the newspapers, revealing the fact 
that there was commercial value in good 
reporting. 


Jack Sheridar 
Dick Collins and, for a 
time. Joe Campbell, who 

later at Washington became one of the best known of the 


Chartie 


shillabers—as we called reporters, stealing the name from 
the circus. 

Sheridan never used slang. the most 
graceful and fluent descriptive writers in the country, a 
poet whose stories of baseball games were couched in pure 
English molded into high-sounding phrases. He 
describe a stocky battered athlete in a dusty uniform, wit! 
a chew of tobacco bulging his cheek, so that a reader would 


He was one of 


could 





Readers, laughing at the accounts of 
games and the doings of players, com- 
menced to go to see for themselves. The 
style of reporting baseball! changed all over 
the country. 

The trio of brilliant youngsters who de- 
veloped the new school did not continue 
long as baseball reporters. Dunne jumped 
to bigger fields of endeavor. Seymour was 
too valuable to give all his time to sports, so 
he wrote baseball only on big occasions. 
Washburn died in the harness. At the 
height of his career he was assigned to re- 
port a prize fight in Wisconsin. To reach 
the office in time to write his report he 
boarded a locomotive, which jumped the 
tracks in the edge of the city, plowed into a 
signal tower and Washburn was killed. 

Editors quickly adopted the new form of 
entertaining and amusing readers. Whether 
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think a godlike Apollo was sliding on his stomach in the 
airt He got 
thrill into his de 
scriptions move- 
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matter if he got the 

score wrong or 
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site characters 


in a wWhille 


the good fellow ar 
Charlie the crab 
Both wrote base 
bali and learned 
the game largely 
under the tutelage 
of Charles A. Com- 
iskey, who taught 
as many reporters 
baseball as he did 
bal! players 
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ky—a melo- 
that stil! 
runs under various 
names on the stage 
in the pictures and 
in fiction; Charlie 
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The Cincinnati Red Stockings of 1869, Who Never Lost a Game 


“*Pop’’ Anson, One of the Great 


neither ever could 
Siuggers of Baseball get entirely away 
from baseball 
Weldon was the dean in Cincinnati and perhaps the 
most famous sporting editor the United States ever has 
had. He was a tremendously fat man who knew everybody 
and was an authority on everything in sport. His office ir 
the Enquirer was headquarters for ali the sports in the 
For a sporting man to reach Cincinnati and not 
report to Weldon was lese majesty. He was not a very 
good writer, but one of the most voluminous. He couid 
write two or more columns about anything and fill it with 
interest, and always with the stub of a lead pencil 
Johnson was then fresh from college. He was plump, 
perhaps trying to rival Weldon in fatness, as he 
everything else. Mike Kelly, when he 
Killers in Pendleton, always spoke of them as the 
Whale and the Porpoise. 
Cincinnati, was 
Reds back as far as 1868, devoted mors 
to sports, especially to baseball, than any 
that time. Until after the Chicago trio of geniuses made 


country. 
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AMES MULLIGAN O’CLUSKEY had worked the 
yard at Harbor for eight long and tedious months. 
James Mulligan O’Cluskey was a switchman turned 
hump rider, a boomer switchman, a scissorbill of all known 
degrees, a snake with twelve large and vibratory rattles; for 
Mugs O’Cluskey had climbed high, had set ’em up and, last 
but not least or infrequently, had pulled the pin for twelve 
long, insolvent, warlike years on practically every standard- 
gauge railroad in the country. He had fought tall men, 
skinny men, short men and fat men; he had been beaten 
and nearly husked more than once—as his face most elo- 
quently testified— and he had beaten others to balance the 
account. Thus we find Mr. O’Cluskey at the age of twenty- 
nine years enjoying the chilling breezes at Harbor, with a 
face very much resembling an Irish harp with all the strings 
broken, a most quarrelsome youth weighing one hundred 
and eighty pounds—-eighty pounds bone, eighty pounds 
muscle, and twenty pounds mule hide—a notable example 
to church guilds for not sending missionaries abroad. 

Mugs came to the conclusion, shortly after his arrival] at 
Harbor, that here was the place he had been looking for all 
these years; here was the one place, compared with all the 
others, where contentment awaited him. Here he would 
settle down and cease booming. The reason for this sudden 
change of attitude, this cure for the feet that itched, was, 
of course, female. 

Maybelle Delaney was the female in question, and May- 
belle Delaney was well worth settling down for. Half the 
male population of Harbor would have settled down in- 
stantly and remained paralyzed for an indefinite period 
upon her recommendation, or rather, her acceptance. Girls 
like Maybelle invariably fall in love with men like Mr. 
O'Cluskey, but very few girls like Maybelle have gumption 
enough to handle their potential kegs of dynamite and 
repressed energy as Miss Delaney handled hers. 

There came times, of course, when Maybelle and Mugs 
had words, then recriminations, then temporary separa- 
tions, for the road of love has always been without Federal 
or state aid; but always they made up the squabbles with- 
out either of them losing too much face, and Mugs held 
the fort against a besieging army. Now Mr. O’Cluskey, in 
his wanderings, had stirred up turmoils in more than one 
feminine breast, and frequent and often had been his op- 
portunities to take conjugal vows. In more than one in- 
stance he had flipped a convenient freight to avoid just 





such a contingency—with men like Mugs there are always 
embarrassing little trials that will crop up —but never be- 
fore had he intentionally thrust his head in the lion’s 
mouth, so to speak. Strange to relate, he not only shoved 
his knob between the molars of this agent of destruction to 
the rights of a wanderer, he pleaded and entreated that 
he be swallowed whole. 

Maybelle was not only a modern young woman, she was 
asmart one. Despite the fact that she looked upon a union 
with this wild young Irishman with shining eyes, she held 
out on her favorite, beset him with female foibles and 
feminine failings, gave him at least five million becauses to 
munch on, annexed all the rivals she could lay hand to and 
exposed them unflinchingly and cold-bloodedly to annihi- 
lation, spurred Mugs occasionally with a necking party 
that invariably broke up just at the moment when Mugs 
was sure he was about to wring a confession from her; in 
fact, to put it into a few words, Maybelle ran the courtship 
and pointed it, as unerringly as a compass points north, to 
an orange-blossom climax. 

The artifices that she employed were put over as cleverly 
as has ever a female benumbed and befoozled the dumb 
male since the world wore fig leaves and breechclouts. She 
knew the man she wanted, she intended to annex him per- 
manently, and furthermore, she intended him to carry the 


‘thought through life that he had one tough time getting 


her. Mugs needed a dray to carry all of it. 

Maybelle was a modern girl—she earned her own money, 
she was independent. She guarded her future with frank- 
ness and common sense, plus knowledge that was not ac- 
quired from liars and hypocrites—or moving pictures. 

So the wooing of Maybelle proceeded, with Maybelle 
holding her share of the chips and good cards to play them 
with. What poor hands she held she played better than 
Mugs played his good ones. She never failed to call his 
bluff, and any poker player will tell you that such is highly 


“Keep Your 
Dirty Tongue 
Off My Girit"’ 

“Your Giri?" 
Sneered Kingpin. 
‘*That’s a Laugh!"’ 


conducive to honesty. Maybelle did hold 
good cards. She was pretty, she was healthy, 
she was quick-witted, and she was in love. 

Thus did the courtship proceed, with 
few, if any, of the delicate touches of Miles 
Standish, John Alden, Priscilla—or Pru- 
dence. 

According to the barometer, it was tempestuous, 
and cold and hot on alternate days, not to mention 
blustery wind and heavy rainfall. But it 
ceeded, nevertheless, and by dint of Herculean self- 
control on the part of Mr. O’Cluskey and mighty 
brain work on the part of Maybelle, the grand 
finale approached jerkily but definitely. 

Enter now the snakes into this Eden, the 
monkey wrenches into the machinery, the fish bones 
into the pleura or larynx—in the order named and 
according to the switch list. 

First come Kingpin Doyle and Charlie Long, youthful 
boomers, youthful geniuses at removing the contents of box 
cars overnight. Maybelle took Kingpin under her wing, so 
to speak, to be used in raising her value in the eyes of Mugs. 
Kingpin responded as became a man of parts, and a serious 
attachment became apparent —to the eyes of Mugs. Things 
came to a head in the switch shanty one night. Mugs had 
just entered. Charlie Long said something relative to the 
construction of Miss Delaney. Kingpin corroborated his 
statement in none too nice a manner. 

Said Mugs, ‘“‘Keep your dirty tongue off my girl!” 

“Your girl?” sneered Kingpin. ‘‘That’s a laugh!” 

“Have a good one,” suggested Mr. O’Cluskey, and 
busted him one. 

The opening rounds, or blend of rounds, between Mugs 
and his playmate were forceful and animated, not to men- 
tion bloody. The gallery consisted of the usual audience of 
switchmen and hump riders, and no one complained after- 
ward of being gypped. Most of them were inclined—the 
audience—to believe that Mugs would wear the crown of 
laurels, or myrtle, or hyacinth, or whatever it is the victor 
wears, if he could only succeed in keeping his face out of 
the way of Kingpin’s ham hooks, or if Mugs could only per- 
suade Kingpin to stick his face up against either one of the 
twin battering rams that Mugs called his dukes. Finally 
Mugs, his passions much aroused, his breath rather short, 
a number of his teeth exceedingly loose, carefully picked 
one up off the floor and Kingpin carelessly got in the way 
of it, and after that it was rather rough on Kingpin. 

“Now, my funny friends,” reproved Mugs, speaking to 
Charlie Long and the unconscious Kingpin, and breathing 
heavily, ‘‘I’ll let the pair of you off with this little scolding, 
but if I ever hear of yer filthy tongues gettin’ loose ag’in I'm 
liable to get sore about it.’””, He reached out and attached 
Charlie Long’s coat collar. ‘One bleat out of you. you 
crumb,” he admonished, ‘‘an’ I'll pinch your nozzle off!’’ 


pro- 
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Mr. O’Cluskey 
waited a moment for 
his words to sink in, 
shook the paralyzed 
Charlie Long mag- 
nificently, cuffed him 
carefully, and then 
threw him on top of 
Kingpin. He then 
thoughtfully dusted 
his hands, did Mugs, 
felt of several of his 
loosest teeth and 
walked out the door. 

The inhabitants of 
the switch shanty 
had not been so well 
entertained in many 
moons, and said in- 
habitants decided 
unanimously that 
any fighting in the 
future would be pri- 
vate affairs and that 
Mugs could have no 
part in the fun. Thus 
also decided Kingpin 
and Charlie, nursing wounded vanity and grudges. And 
thus also did this pair lay plans to accomplish by craft 
what they could not accomplish with their fists. They 
arranged very carefully to have Mr. O’Cluskey thrown in 
the bottom cell of the local bastile, to lock all doors and 
windows, and to lose all the keys. And this is the way they 
went about it: 

Harbor hump yard, as all hump yards are, was used for 
the classification of freight cars. Harbor hump is a simple 
enough device, or means, for the quick classification of in- 
bound trains and the making up of outbound trains. A 
train comes in, let us say, shown as Extra 658. A switch 
list is given the yardmaster, showing eighty-three cars, 
their numbers, how routed, final destination, and so on. 
A mud hopper has caught this train as it comes into the 
yard and checked it; he turns his list of cars—this same 
train—over to the yardmaster to be used as a 
check on the switch list. The yardmaster gives 
this switch list to an engine foreman, with any 
particular verbal instructions he may have on 
tap, accompanied with the customary remark: 
“And who the hell made up this train—some 
blankety-blank from the fish hatchery?’’ The 
yardmaster then retires to the yard 
office and bites large hunks from the 
inoffensive flank of an equally inoffen- 
sive and greatly overworked yard 
clerk for no reason whatever. The en- 
gine foreman proceeds most efficiently. 

The hump is what the word signifies. 
It is a fairly steep grade 
consisting of two main 
lead tracks; these tracks 
leading from the flat 
switching yard above to 
the classification tracks 
below. The yard office 
and the switch shanty are 
located on the flat switch- 
ing yard. The inbound 
trains enter this higher 
yard; south of this yard 
and below it are the sixty- 
odd classification tracks. 

An aeroplane view of 
this yard resembles—the 
entire yard—-a giant hour- 
glass. The spreading tracks of the 
flat switching yard are the top of the 
glass, the two lead tracks are the neck, 
then the classification tracks bulge as 
the bottoms of these old-fashioned 
time recorders do. 

To carry the analogy a little further, 
the freight cars pass from the yard 
above, down through the two lead tracks and into 
the classification yard, exactly as the sand in the 
hourglass runs from the top through the small neck 
and into the swelling bottom. 

And as at the beginning of a specified period of 
time the glass is full of sand, running from top to 
bottom a little at a time, using gravity as the agent, 
so also is the flat yard first filled with freight cars, 
and this flat yard is emptied slowly, with the aid 
of gravity, until all cars have been classified at the 
bottom. 





Few Girls Have Gumption Enough to Handle 
Their Potential Kegs of Dynamite and Re: 
pressed Energy as Miss Delaney Handied Hers 


As ti articu 
ployed at Harbor to facilitate class 
fication, herewith a brief outline: A 
switch engine would hook up to fifty of 
the eighty-three cars. The first cut of 
these fifty to be shot over the hump 
for classification would have their des- 
tination—the particular track they 
were destined for—telephoned down 
to the switch tender. The destination 
of the second cut would be marked in 
white chalk on the side of the leading 
car of the first cut. The switch tender 
would read it as it passed and reset his 
switches accordingly. The second cut 
showed, in white chalk on the leading 
car, the destination of the third cut, 
and so on, until the entire train was 
classified. 

Down they came; sometimes a 
single car; sometimes two, three or 
four; sometimes fifteen or twenty; 
but every cut had a rider and every 
rider had a stout brake stick to keep 
the progress of his steed somewhere 
within the bounds of reason. If per- 
suasion failed, one could always jump. 
No switchman has ever yet seriously injured himself by 
jumping. They’re too tough. 

The sticky-fingered pair, Kingpin Doyle and Charlie 
Long, framed Mugs and incidentally put money in their 
pockets in a very ingenious manner. When the investiga- 
tion was made and suspicion lit firmly on Mr. O’Cluskey, 
that Irishman knew who had framed him, and why and 
when, and he even guessed most of the details, but he 
couldn’t prove anything, so he had to sit and take it. This 
was the layout: 

On the east side of the classification yard 
yard—were three storage tracks, seldom used. The out- 
side track of these 
three skirted the edge 
of the harbor. The 
four box cars that 


the narticulor thod 


the bottom 























Kingpin Threw 
the Switch That 
Sent This Hur: 
tling Vehicle for 
Two Madmen 
Into the Storage 
Track 


ed—that Mugs was indirectly accused of ha ; 
anand inr »bbing had been switched nt tnis jtside 
track. The thieves had transferred the contents of these 
box cars to shallow-draft boats. That was the obvious 
explanation. The actual robbery was a snap. After the 
cars were once set out on the storage trac} a nesome 
deserted spot—the thieves had plenty of time to do the 


job and make their get-away. 

The puzzle was: How did the four ca 
that storage track? You must understand that 
to impossible to mislay any cars in any yard, 
how big the yard is. 
checked; the yardmaster knows where every 


rs get set out o7 
it is next 
no matter 
Every car is numbered, every car is 


car is at all 


times. It’s hard enough to lose one box car; it’s next to 
impossible to mislay four Whoever robbed those cars 
knew the workings of the yard like he knew his name. He 


knew to the minute how long he would have before those 
cars would be missed. There was no doubt that the job 
it looked y much as 
though it was done by one rider and that this particular 
rider was the hard-boiled Mr. O’Cluskey. 

Immediately after the robbery was discovered the yard- 
master started a check-up of the trips each rider had taken 
Every time a rider takes a cut of cars down, he marks 
those cars in the book kept for that purpose. The books 
showed, however, that apparently no one had taken those 
four box cars down the hill. But because the make-up of 
the train was known, each car shown according to number 
and position in the train, and because all the cars were 
signed for except these four, and because the riders were 
required to follow one another in regular rotation, it didn't 
take a Sherlock Holmes to figure out who should have 
ridden those four cars. That man was Mugs O’Cluskey. 

Mugs explained to the yardmaster. “Yuh see,” 
plained Mugs, “‘when I wuz just startin’ to climb high, see, 
somebody called down from the roof, ‘My cut.’ SoI caught 
the next cut, see? Naw, I didn’t recognize the guy 

“You knew it was your cut, didn’t you?"’ demanded the 
yardmaster. 

“Sure I knew it wuz my cut,”” answered Mugs, “but 
I didn’t think much about it. It wuz dark, see, an’ we wuz 
shovin’ ’em over fast. I figgered when we come back or 
the dinky I'd swap numbers with this guy, see? I figgered 
it wuz either Luke or George Allen, but when we come 
back up, Luke—he wuz ahead of me—he didn’t say nothin’. 
George Allen—he wuz behind me—he didn’t say nothin’, 
so I figgered that the guy what rode 'em had missed the 


was done by one or more riders; 


ery 


ex- 


dinky. I never thought 

nothin’ about it, see 
The voice he had 

heard whose voice Was 
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° This Lady Was Seidom Visible to the Public Gaze Before Three o’Clock. But When She Finally Stepped Forth, What a Vision Appeared! 


T ISN’T as though there was anything ex- 

actly dishonorable in a lady’s working,” 

saidmamma. “Especially so long as no- 
body knows that she is being paid for it. And 
I believe that the Woman’s Exchange keeps 
the names an absolute secret.’’ This momentous speech 
was made in the very strictest privacy. My bedroom 
door was tightly closed in order that Ellen, our general 
houseworker, could not overhear, for there was no need of 
the matter being discussed down the entire length of the 
dumb-waiter shaft. And the news that I was planning to 
supplement the income which my father drew as assistant 
editor of Harper’s Weekly would be too rich for Ellen to 
keep. As mamma frequently remarked of papa’s salary, 
“Tt really ought to be enough.”” But the fact remained 
that it wasn’t. Furthermore, to my sensitive imagination, 
there was always the implication that once I had found 
a husband to support me, papa’s income would indeed be 
ample. However, as yet nosuch solution was in sight, and 
my sense of guilt was so great that it had finally driven me 
to that last resort of the well brought up young lady 
remunerative employment. 

Of course my attempting to earn anything might be re- 
garded by papa as a reproach, and therefore must be kept a 
secret from him. Just exactly what was I to choose as a 
profession? To be sure, I was extremely well educated. I 
could speak three sentences in French and two in German; 
I played the piano and sang on request; I wrote a ladylike 
hand; and my featherstitching was as even as if done by 
machine. But none of these talents seemed likely to get 
me anywhere. 

Once in a wild moment of despair I had considered trying 
to obtain employment as a governess. That was certainly a 
refined position, but governesses almost invariably ended 
as old maids. There followed an examination of the pos- 
sibilities of becoming companion to some invalid lady; 
but this idea, too, was quickly abandoned as a public con- 
fession of my complete failure in the matrimonial market, 
and mamma still had hopes for me, although I had been 
nineteen for the past two years. 

Mamma’s hopes were at the moment centered on a 
rather worn-looking young man named Jay Littleton, who 
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lived near us. He lived, in fact, in the apartment house 
back of ours, and sometimes we could see him and his 
mother at dinner, or when we all leaned from the kitchen 
windows to drive away the too-insistent German bands 
which frequently invaded the intervening courtyard. 

In view of this situation there remained only the 
Woman’s Exchange as a commercial opening. It offered 
scope to my talent for cake-making, my needlework, and, 
above all, my need for secrecy. 

“When you take those things to the exchange,’’ mamma 
warned me, “‘wear your dark green chiffon veil. Then if 
you run into anyone we know, they may not recognize 
you, my dear.” 

“Oh, fudge, mamma!”’ I protested indignantly. ‘‘Sell- 
ing cake isn’t so terrible really! I’d rather do it than keep 
on asking Uncle Henry for help all the time.” 

“‘T should think that if he can afford to keep four horses, 
he could afford to give his own flesh and blood a regular 
allowance,”” mamma retorted. ‘Oh, if your Uncle Daniel 
had only left his money differently, we wouldn’t be worry- 
ing about such things!”’ 

Uncle Daniel, who had left two million for the education 
of the negroes in the South, was our permanent excuse for 
not being well off. But sighing over a lost inheritance 
wouldn’t help present matters, as I fully realized; and so, 
my course being settled, I arrayed myself modestly for my 
first financial enterprise, wearing my rainy-daisy skirt of 
olive-green broadcloth and the jacket with the black 
soutache military braid, and in the end I weakly adopted 
mamma's suggestion of a dark veil. 

Once out on the street, with my cakes in hand, I felt 
as if the whole neighborhood must be watching me. When 
a hansom cab appeared, I placed my parcels carefully on 
the swaying seat and sprang in beside them. The driver 
nodded down through the little trapdoor in the roof in 
response to my directions, pulled the lever which closed 
the apron and mercifully concealed my parcels just as Jay 


Littleton turned the corner, marvelously styl- 
ish in a short tan overcoat and yellow spats. 
I smiled a greeting from my apparently opu- 
lent position in the hansom and received in 
return a cordial bow which displayed his scanty 
hair and the big signet ring on his little finger. How 
I hoped that mamma was peeping out of the window and 
would see that! 

The Woman’s Exchange occupied the corner of Forty- 
second Street and Madison Avenue, where the basement 
of an old brownstone residence had been expanded into a 
store. And when I tremblingly entered its precincts, I 
was at once overwhelmed by the luxurious display of fancy 
goods within. Tatting by the yard festooned the racks 
above the counters. Embroidered centerpieces blossomed 
on every hand; there was exquisite Indian beadwork 
galore; and one whole table was given over to the display 
of pyrographic work, principally sofa pillows of fringed 
leather bearing the burnt-in portraits of Gibson girls. And 
in prominent array stood a glass case filled with edibles. I 
was appalled. Gee Whillikins! How could my humble 
work stand the ghost of a chance amidst so much expert 
competition? Suddenly a lady in gray alpaca was peering 
at me over the top of a pair of steel-rimmed spectacles. 

*““What was it you wanted?” she asked in the severe 
voice of the professionally charitable. I felt positively 
criminal as I indicated my parcels. 

“T have some cake and a few coat hangers,’”’ I stam- 
mered. ‘“‘Mamma~—that is—I thought perhaps “ 

“T see!” 

Then, before I knew it, I was answering interminable 
questions about my age, my religion, my place of birth, 
while my poor little cakes stood crudely under the critical 
gaze of the manageress, and the six ribbon-covered coat 
hangers, of which I had been so proud at home, developed 
a thousand obvious faults. Then the prices! Seventy-five 
cents each for the cakes, if anybody bought them. A 
dollar each for the coat hangers—also contingent upon 
their catching the fancy of some customer. It was rather 
disappointing. Still, there would be a clear profit of two 
dollars on the iot. I escaped upon promising to remove the 
coat hangers, if unsold, at the end of six months. Then 
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I paid the waiting hansom ninety cents, and 
economically eschewing even the Madison 
Avenue horse car, walked home. I hurried, 
for dusk was falling and mamma did not 
like me to be alone on the streets after 
dark, when the corner saloons began to 
disgorge their early patrons. But eager as 
I was to reach my anx- 
iously waiting mamma, a 
sight at our very door 
caused me to linger there. 

Somebody was moving 
into our apartment house. 
But such a somebody! 
The sidewalk and steps 
were covered by gilt ta- 
bles with Cupids painted 
on them, with three- 
cornered gilt chairs. 
There were glass curio 
cabinets with ormolu 
frames, white fur rugs, 





and two golden piano . ae 
lamps. Simply scrump- j i 
tious, all of it! I rushed / 


breathless te mamma, full 
of curiosity. 

“Nina!” said she ina 
tone of delighted horror, as 
soon as she saw me. ‘The 
most terrible thing has 
happened! Who do you 7 
think is movingin? Fay 


Dorrington, the comic- It Was This Secret Ambition Which Lay at the 
opera actress! What Back of My Constant Antics Before the Mirror 


9 


will your father say? 

It was the first time that anything of the sort had 
touched our impeccable existence, and it seemed incredible 
that the star of the Isle of Pleasure was actually moving 
into the apartment directly below ours. The worst thing I 
had ever heard about Miss Dorrington was the fact that 
her weekly salary was supposed to be five hundred dollars. 

3ut to mamma the very mention of such a prodigious sum 
was anathema. 

““Why, Nina, don’t be a goose!’’ she snapped in reply 
to my suggestion that Miss Dorrington was very talented. 
“No woman is capable of earning that much! Besides, 
she has to show her legs to the knee, wear long black gloves 
and fluff her petticoats about the stage in full view of the 
audience. A woman like that ——- Well, my dear, thank 
fortune you are too pure-minded to understand!” 

I felt vaguely soiled and rebuked. But just the same, 
Fay Dorrington’s five hundred a week took all the glory 
out of placing two homemade cakes and six silk-covered 
coat hangers in the Woman’s Exchange, as mamma and | 
settled down to wait for the noisy and objectionable 
features which were now bound to emanate from the flat 
below us. However, our waiting was long, and a week 
passed without anything of the 
kind occurring. 

Meanwhile both my cakes 
were sold, and this was suffi- 
ciently encouraging to spur me 
on to fresh efforts, especially as 
I now appeared to be 
making some real 
progress with Jay Lit- 
tleton. 

He was often at his 
back window, peer- 
ing at our building, 
and usually ap- 
peared in a maroon 
velvet smoking jacket, 
the morning newspa- 
per in hand. Occa- 
sionally he smoked a 
cigarette, but I 
thought it would be 
quite simple to break 
him of such bad hab- 
its after marriage. 
Practically every 
woman I knew had to 
reform her husband in 
some particular. It 
was part of woman’s 
duty. 4 

More than once 
mamma aided in my 
little pantomime, 
smiling at Jay across 
the stony chasm of 












cient, gazing earnestly at the 


The echo of a serenade. 

Rang the lover's happy song 

Soft and low from shore to shore. 

But, oh, the river flowed along between them ever 


the courtyard and holding 
up a -cake for his admira 
tion. 

“*The way to a man’s 
heart,’’’ she would quote, 
‘*is through his stoma 
And certainly Mr. Little- 
ton ought to realize what 
a good cook you are!”’ 

“He'd know more about 
it if he wasn’t such a prune 
and accepted one of your 
invitations to Sunday sup- 
per,’’ I retorted. ‘‘I’m 
afraid he thinks I’m a 
lemon or he’d come of his 
own accord.” 

“Well, he certainly isn’t 
rushing anybody else,”’ re- 
plied mamma. “He sits at 
that window as if he was 
glued to it. He may be 
shy, my dear.” 

This was some comfort 
and I nursed it as best I 
might. 

And, poor material 
though he was, I dutifully 
set myself to working up a 
sentimental feeling for Jay. 
I practiced trying to pic- 
ture him as the hero of the 
songs I sang after dinner. ! 
even fitted him into a Span- 
ish costume in the ballad 
at which I was most profi- 
crépe-paper lamp shade as 


“*Long years ago in old Madrid, 
Where softly sighs of love the light guitar, 
Two tender eyes the lattice hid, 
Two eyes as softly bright as Love's own star. 
And on the casement when the day was o'er, 
A tiny hand was lightly laid. 
There rose an echo from the distant shore, 


Come, my love, the stars are shining, 
Time is flying, hearts are sighing. 


This song gave me a sense of unbridgeable distance, « 


hopeless waiting, which made it quite easy for me to weave 
Mr. Jay Littleton into it. Papa encouraged my musical 
talents, and I often sang at home, unhindered. I! even had 
1e habit of singing before my mirror, practi 


u mi g gestures 
and effects; but this, of course 3 I ke pta shamefaced secret 
Occasionally, when the mood for mimicry struck me, I 
used gestures and facial expressions such as | im 
made the fortune of our unduly famous new neighbor, Miss 


Fay Dorrington 


agined had 


This lady was seldom visible to the pub gaze before 
three o'clock, although her private hansom waited befors 
the door from noon onward. But when she finally stepped 
forth, what a vision appeared! Miss Dorrington possessed 
a royal-blue velveteen dress with which she wore a real 
ermine tippet and muff, from which dangled little rows of 
yellow and black tails. Exquisite! She had white velvet 


spats over patent-leather shoes, and there was a fur-lined 





robe waiting in the hansom. Furthermore, she had fresh 
white gloves every day, and in all probability, although 
this last was conjecture, silk stockings. Once she stepped 
into her shining conveyance wearing red-heeled slippers, 
and mamma, crouched with me behind the Nottingham 
lace window curtains, gave an exclamation of triumph 

“There!” said she. “Did yousee that? And I'll wage 
the hussy has red tops to her stockings to match! She's 
quite capable of it!” 

“Oh, mamma!” 

‘You don’t know these women!" said mamma grimly 

For a long time we were not forced into any objection 
able contact with Miss Fay. However, we were eventually 
brought into direct communication with the alien through 
a mistake on the part of a delivery boy. 

The doorbell rang, and I answered it, for Ellen was busy 
at the washtubs, it being midmorning of a Monday. Ir 
the hall was a uniformed messenger who thrust a large 
package into my hand. My heart was bounding with ex 
citement, for the glossy white box was unmistakable evi 
dence of a gift, and my thoughts flew to Jay Littletor 
Immediately the door was closed I tore open the covering 
and disclosed, not the American Beauties | had expected 
but a brace of fat partridges and a magnificent bunch of 
hothouse grapes. Upon them lay a card with the message 
‘*Hope you are better,” and of all things, the name “Sam 
Bernard.”’ Wouldn't that faze you? 

Of course I knew Sam Bernard was the famou 
comedian, at that time playing in his great success the 
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ERE then was a young man rather emaciated by 

his siege of New York, and returned to write until 

dawn, most nights, at home in a placid town among 
the green far inland flatlands. No great discontent was 
involved, however. On the contrary, it was a luxury to 
live pamperedly again in the pleasant house in the friendly 
neighborhood where he’d been born and grown up. The 
whole town, except for the business district, was made of 
friendly neighborhoods in fact; and so was like a hundred 
other just such towns of the midlands and of East and 
West. 

The great change had not shown its first beginnings; 
though now, looking back upon those peaceful days and 
those quiet, seemingly settled and completed American 
towns, we can see that it impended imminently. We see 
that the shadow of the change loomed close over them, like 
the ceiling shadow of a lifted war club over one of the 
pioneer settlers reading his Bible by candlelight in the log 
cabin out of which those cities grew. For no catastrophe 
of earthquake, of war, or fire or flood or tornado, or all 
combined, could have done more to those towns than the 
change has done. Of the pleasant smallish city I lived in 
when I came from New York in that year of the fin de 
siécle, there remains about as much as the Roman left of 
Punic Carthage when he drove his plows over its site 
before buiiding his own city there. 

No one could have dreamed that our town was to be 
utterly destroyed; such a thing was as unbelievable as 
that the pioneer’s Bible would be dismembered along 
with the town. At the center, we had finished the building 
of our great monument to the men of our state who had 
fought in the Civil War, the War with Mexico and the 
War of 1812. The shaft rose two hundred feet and more in 
the air, a mark to be seen all over the countryside, far and 
wide. Forever it was to dominate; forever it was to stand 
high above the tallest buildings of the city; for it was 
higher, even, than the noble green dome of the State House. 

Straight northward from the monument ran the prin- 
cipal residence street, paralleled by four other principal 
residence streets of rival merit. These avenues were amply 
broad for the family carriages, bicycles, phaétons, buggies 
and light delivery wagons that formed the traffic; and 
they were shaded by maples, by sycamores where lazy 
bayous from the creek had been, and by old elms, hickory 
and black walnut trees, relics of the original forest. By 
mid-Maytime, on many of the streets, leafy branches had 
crossed and mingled above the roadway, so that the move- 
ment below was through cool green tunnels and emerged 
into sharp sunlight only at the crossings. 

Most of the houses facing upon the principal residence 
streets were built solidly of brick, not faced, and with all 
walls of brick and the exterior trimmed with white stone. 
Their windows were all plate glass; the ceilings were high 
eleven to fifteen and even sixteen feet; the staircases were 
walnut and the verandas were of stone or painted wood. 
The lawns were broad, often generously without fences to 
mark dividing lines; there were shade and orchard trees in 
every yard; some yards had fountains and one or two cast- 
iron deer were left, though these were disappearing. 

From some of the verandas, after dark, there came on 
summer evenings the tinkle of mandolins and guitars, or 
the twanging of a banjo; young voices might be heard 
softly singing Answer, Bid Me Good-by and Go, Love's 
Sorrow, or the livelier measures of Mandalay or of a new 
coon song; for in the milder seasons the verandas were the 
forgathering places of youth and courtship. The elder folk 
were usually indoors after nightfall, but with open win- 
dows; though on hot evenings they would sit out upon the 
lawn in wicker chairs, fanning themselves and murmuring 
against the heat. There was not obviously an official 
chaperonage, but by the very custom of that simple way of 
living, the older people were usually within earshot of the 
young. 

Bicycling had begun to give the latter more range; 
though not beyond the lamplight of the streets after dark, 
for the roads were too rough. Phaétons and dogcarts and 
runabouts permitted téte-a-téte driving by daylight; but 
not to great distances, nor with roadside parking in the 
dusk--an idea completely unknown to the hourglass girl of 
the higher caste. She lived within strict boundaries both of 





The Young People Danced as 
Late Into the Next Morning 
as Two o’Clock; They Began— 
Even When They Were Under 
Seventeen—at About Eight 


conduct and of manner, and she was sufficiently her own 
chaperon. To have offered her a cigarette, except as a 
rather feeble attempt at humor, would have disturbed her 
as with something near an insult; and a rumor that she 
slyly used a little rouge, or artificially colored her lips or 
eyebrows or lashes, would have frightened her as a threat- 
ening of intolerable slander. And if such a thing as that 
she sometimes liked a drink of gin could have been imagined 
and actually told of her, she might as well have cut the 
throat of her baby brother in his cradle. 

Yet who shall say she was less care-free and less buoy- 
antly happy in her youth in that pleasant town than are 
the liberated maidens of the place today? Pleasures were 
simpler then; but that has never meant less pleasure. Life 
was slower; but that means there was time to enjoy it a 
little copiously. When the first country club was built, far, 
far out among the woods and farms, it took us almost an 
hour to drive there from downtown, unless we had a light 
vehicle and a fast horse. Even upon a bicycle the going 
was slow; there were ruts to ride, and bumpy, dusty 
country roads; and, after all, when the club was reached 
there was nothing to do except to sit upon a veranda and 
look down upon the river below the bluff. Yet the young 
people did it, and so did their elders, and believed them- 
selves delighted. A lovely landscape was there, something 
to dwell with a little in those leisurely days when there was 
time to talk and even time to think. 

But that same summer the landscape at the country 
club was artificially altered. The alteration was so slight 
that it was almost imperceptible from the veranda; never- 
theless it was a forerunner of the change into the coming 
age, the first to touch the countryside. It was the feeble 
beginning of a prodigious thing, yet we who watched the 
making of that little alteration at the country club thought 
no more of it than if it had been the laying out of a bowling 
green. At best it meant the appearance of a slight im- 
ported fad, we supposed; a curious game that the followers 
of fads in games might play for a season or so and then 
forget, since it was too bothersome ever to get a grip of 
people and attain the stability of tennis or croquet, or even 
quoits. 
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Two young men, members of the club, returned from a 
journey abroad; and hiring a few puzzled farm laborers 
from the neighborhood, constructed something they called 
alinks. But if ever that word may be used in the singular, 
what these two travelers made should be spoken of as a 
link. It consisted of a square deposit of lumpy sod, imag- 
inably a green, and at the distance of a hundred yards, a 
clay platform. That was all, but the place soon resounded 
with conscientious cries of ‘‘Fore!’’ And when these first 
golfers were ardent in sport upon their stretch of ground, 
members of the club and visitors, glancing that way, would 
be stricken into attitudes of still amazement. All summer 
and autumn there was one question that had to be an- 
swered, or else given up, continuously: 

“‘Are those people crazy?” 


Ix 

HUS an unsuccessful young man, painfully engaged in 

the pursuit of letters, had one of the earliest opportuni- 
ties afforded in this country to become a golfer instead of a 
writer. This might well have been a temptation, because 
having no career at all, nor any visible business, profession 
or employment, was never a way to popular esteem among 
the descendants of the hardy Western pioneers. In the 
remote decadent East, where the Anglomania of the later 
Eighties still had swey, there were known to be, here and 
there, gentlemen of leisure; but west of the Alleghanies, 
only tramps were fully comprehended as representatives of 
such a class. 

Moreover, the parents and relatives of a persistently 
rejected writer have the constant embarrassment of trying 
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to explain his occupation to inquirers; nothing could be 
more difficult, nor, when the inquirer is of an especially 
practical turn of mind, more mortifying. Therefore, as 
time passed and passed—and continued to pass—an effort 
to display something more plausible than an exhaustive 
collection of printed rejection slips from magazine offices, 
as proof of actual labor, seemed more and more advisable. 
Unfortunately, this young man had now so thoroughly 
acquired the habit of collecting these slips that he seemed 
to have become unfitted for anything else. 

In this strait an old family friend favored him with an 
encouraging talk. This was an elderly gentleman, profes- 
sionally a lawyer, but one of a varied career. He had done 
extraordinary writing and important soldiering, though he 
had interrupted his writing, for a time, to become our am- 
bassador to a European power. Asa soldier, he had fought 
his way in war to a major general’s epaulets; and as a 
writer, he had published a novel that found as near a uni- 
versal reading as any print may well attain. 

‘““What are you doing?”’ he asked one day. ‘‘ You seem 
to spend most of your time driving a pair of trotters to a 
red-wheeled runabout.” 

“That’s only in the afternoons. J work at night.” 

‘‘What for?” the general asked. 

‘*Well, it’s quieter and it draws less attention to the fact 
that I’m trying to learn to write. I—I don’t get on very 
well, general.” 

“*So,”’ he said, ‘‘I suppose you think you'd get on beter 
if you got something printed.” 

‘Well, yes,’’ I answered. “‘At least it would be a sign 
that I was getting somewhere. It would be a sort of justi- 
fication for the embarrassment I’m causing my relatives 
and friends when they try to explain me, wouldn’t it?” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” he said. ‘‘In fact I somewhat 
doubt it. We are a very practical people, and though it’s 
considered pretty disgraceful not to do anything, every 
community has a few loafers and is accustomed to see them 
hanging around the saloons or pool rooms, borrowing to- 
bacco and drifting down to the station to sit languidly on 
packing boxes when the trains go by. Our people look 
down on them, of course, but understand them, because 
laziness and drink easily account for them. It’s a type 
that developed even among the early settlers and we've 
always had it among us. But the fact is that although for 
some reason we are a reading people and comprehend the 
reading of books, we don’t understand anybody’s writing 
’em except peculiar strangers from far away. We can’t 







imagine one of ourselves 
writing a book unless 
there’s something idi- 
otic or ridiculous about 
him.” 

‘*But, general, 
there’s Mr. Riley 
Surely he . 

““Yes,”’ the general 
admitted. “‘The whole 
state has a great ten- 
derness for James Whit- 
comb Riley, that’s true; 
it even brags of him, but 
always with a note of 
indulgence, ethe sort of 
chuckle with which one 
mentions a whimsical 
character whose droll- 
eries make one laugh. 
Listen to any public 
orator extolling the 
great men of the state. 
You'll hear our ex- 
President’s name bel- 
lowed, and the names of 
a dozen senators, gov- 
ernors and industrial 

j magnates; but you 
won't hear Riley’s— not 
if the orator considers 
himself a serious man 
speaking seriously. 

“*You'll find the same 
thing in the newspaper 
editorials. As for my- 
self, the publication of 
my first novel was al- 
most enough to ruin my 
law practice. Whenever 
I took a case into court 

for a jury trial, the opposing lawyer 

knew that all he had to do was to 
mention my authorship and I was de- 
molished. [ie would rise with an air of 
solemn waggery and address the jury: 

‘I trust that I may be permitted to lay tribute at the feet 

of literary ambition,’ he would say. ‘I trust I may bring 
my wreath of laurel to be placed upon the poetic brow it 
should rightfully adorn. You may not know this, but it is 

a fact, gentlemen, that the 

learned counsel upon the 

other side has become an au- 

thor. Yes, gentlemen, you 


liberal than they were at the time when I wrote The Fair 
God. Nevertheless, they are not wholly changed in thei: 
feeling that an author, to be highly respectable and of some 
importance, ought to spring from a distant community. If 
he is an American, he should come from New England; but 
if he is English, he will impress us more. If he is French, 
we will be almost ready to believe him a great man; while 
if he is Russian, we will be sure that he is. Russia is so 
very, very far away; but an author here at home - No, 
don’t be discouraged because you can't prove by print that 
you are one. And as for the embarrassment of your rela- 
tives about you, don’t be unduly troubled; their difficulty 
might be worse. Remember, a great many of our fellow 
citizens would rather have a loafer in the family than a 
writer.” 

Undoubtedly this talk with General Wallace helped, and 
so did the light, red-wheeled, rubber-tired runabout and 
the pair of lively young trotting horses. Being young 
helped, too—-though the young seldom know how much 
their youth helps them—and it was a pleasant and easy 
time, historically, to be young. There was a cheerful! 
placidity in American life then. The free-silver scare had 
passed and the issue was dead; Europe was so far away 
that it still seemed an adventure to voyage there; Asia 
was infinitely remote; all the world that we knew was at 
peace, and a great many enlightened pecple were sure 
there would never be another war of any consequence. It 
was a quiet world, a respectable world, completed, unhur- 
ried, unpuzzled, unrebellious. 


x 

N THE midland town, as elsewhere over the country 

almost everybody—among the native-born-——went to 
church either regularly or at intervals. True, there were 
atheists and materialists here and there, and there were 
scattered agnostics, followers of Ingersoll; but the church 
governed the customs and prevailed in the established con- 
ventionalities of the people. Moreover, the universal rule 
of the church and these customs and conventionalities wer 
not even slightly disregarded except by daring people wiil- 
ing to risk interdiction. There was a terrible and excluding 
word that excommunicated them—‘‘fast.’” In the age of 
bicycles and family surreys and livery-stable rigs, this 
word, with its implication of rapid movement, was almost 
the worst that could be said. 

Divorce and rouge were “‘fast’’ and as rare as a game « 
whist on Sunday; late hours were “fast”; French novels 
were “‘fast’’; a girl was “‘fast”’ if she mentioned her stock- 
ings; a young man was “‘fast”’ ifv-he mentioned them; a 
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are in the presence of an . ¥ sm <i be 
author! Yes, gentlemen, my aa ae 
learned brother has written 7 Pd 
a novel ——’ But that was Ca f Te 
ab ne needed to say. - . 
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Assoon as the jury of farmers 
and village merchants heard 
the word ‘novel’ they ut- 
tered hearty guf- 
faws, and after that 
I had no weight 
with them what- 
ever. When I ad- 
dressed them their 
eyes bulged with 
derisive merri- 
ment, no matter 
what I said. Merely 
to look at me 
roused an inward 
hilarity that 
flushed their cheeks 
and bedewed their 
foreheads. I might 
as well have ap- 
peared in court 
dressed as a circus 
clown.” 

“But after you 
had written Ben 
Hur, general ii 

‘Oh, yes,” he 
said. ‘The church 
people approved of 
that, and I’m taken 
seriously on other 
accounts, no doubt. 
Also, our fellow 
citizens are more 
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Each picture ought 
to net you $25,000 on 





is to gamble; 


they have much more 





a generous 

















The Night Life of Hollywood 


Y 


Harold Lloyd, 


TY) 2 aira 7] lL W% 7 EAA 4 
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My heartbeat jingled the 


coins in my pocket, my legs wavered weakly and I stood 


on Broadway for the first time 


this | »’ hesaid. ‘‘I staring, mouth open, until I woke to a fear that I might be 
belie athé willbe at attracting attention. So, closing my mouth, I st ed back 
east as willing as an_ and forth, but never took my eyes from that rainbow. 7 


picture’s title had been pure chance. Bumping 


Broadway ! 


at stake, but whether “Here! Here! This won't do,”’ returning senses told me 
they are or not or I shook myself together, and with my heart still playing 





whether you ever can Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever, drove my 

work again ornot, you Broadway. Five blocks below I saw Dorothy Gish’s name 
have $100,000 in lights over the Rialto, then the same Harold Lloyd ir 
alf interest in Bumping Into Broadway, and I remembered nothing more 


until the next morning 
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offer and I accepted it When Art Was Long But Skirts Were Short 
in part. The partner- 
ship I declined for the HE Strand and the Rialto were, in 1919, the two great 
present f I should be picture houses of Broadway and this w tne first ¢ 
able to work again be and date booking of any picture, I believe t of ar 
fore the camera I comedy —in these or any other two leading Broadw tl 
hould not wish to be — ter Whether Pathé had played any part ir ¢ t 
N AUG l 119, my acting days were done and I wa vaded down wit isin¢ let A few d later we surprise party, I do not know. They knew t, natur 
pet j t e alive In Novembe vent to New Yo toget Pathe willing, a and carefully allowed me to discover it for? N 
| ed down Broadway on n econd tto Roach had p ed, to bet on 1 ( We were’ they don’t seem to put the same stuff in t ‘ 
w 1 ’ 1" ir yhts over two thea P me string the Pat . it . that extent the used to 
In Ma ‘ | 3 back fore tl imera, ta goa lent had been as calamitou tou 1 the While I was laid up Mildred 1] t ! 
t A ‘ Haunted S$ wl ( é ) pe iL y r ror t é tudio. mal gy one eel comed } , ‘ " 
t ¢ mont be t we esumed Haunted § ( l 
r ght beintact. 7 ft off and made it, ] 
pow 1 a 
, ; 4 ne W 
Af TY + 
‘ the new? se 
1 t e Hiram Abrar 
r)¢ ] a) P I nited 
fered 7 Finrg : 
t > | Wa { itte eq 
M é nad toid me 
t had ed 
t lw is et 
i \ IY ai t toa 
\ magica lt Wa 
resture? Abran 
NI ¢ IY f standing On the 
if iW 5 We ‘ 
} W i and were not 
‘ ‘ 
¥) J } f ( A t ivalr 
t I ex ie I di ¢ KNOW A Famous Gag Scene From ‘‘ The Freshman,"' the Most 
i t gt neer me uj Successful Lloyd Picture to Date 
e succeeded and I 
Mig gra t it “ an I talk business in The old and interrupted contr t 
] new one written for a term of three ye 
We to gamble in completion of Haunted Spooks and the four r 
\ i ntly we expect to get reelers of the original program, and six further tw 
I ¢ l j k we are f y, We an havea reel pictures, Pathé to do all financing of production, as in 
| twenty minute the past. Their return for this and for distribution ranged 
from 65 per cent of the gross earnings of the Lonesome Luke 
pictures, gradually revised downward to 37 per cent or 
the final contract, made in 1922. The great increase in gros 
| fOUGE earnings meanwhile much more in made up t diiler- 
4 « e, of course 
Walking down Broadway alone after dinne f our first 
evening there, I saw in lights on the marquee of the Strand 
t ind a flattering one, and I'll consider Theaterat Forty-seventh Street, Pauline Frederick in Bonds 
of Love. I stopped with profe terest. Then, witl 
‘ I wired Roach the details and told no preparation, I saw in more light ed, white and blue 
I ‘ iccept unless he couldadvance over the portal of the theater, Har I {in Bumping 
y He replied, « eturn, with ar Into Broadway 
t ty-hity a nd t ease You may never have seen t rreat W te ind 
eted tw et ture IT KNOW and care nothing of the tne t t I nee { 
tell you what it means to ar i t vt s t iwnts A Prophecy From ‘‘Grandma’s Boy”’ 
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Safer Motoring 
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ey Pe f sw 
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+ tin . the mI rm fo 
“ impaly 
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f nit t tt traft 
ef € a 
‘ we Tyre ‘ f topping 
t | les 1 PI e 
t t tie ire empowered to modify 
eT ‘ i nge neig! 
' t te et gnals Ir me 
gic yet three times ove i 
£ Na I nest efiorts ? e heer 
¢ ¢ and there are now 
‘ ¢ i rY put nee outside 
t 1") if nif Y 
‘ ea ine need ) ] Orr 
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hooses t sk life or lim! it is 
tt his own affair if he his 
ilg 3 W ilne t | the 
mT t he insurance st 
tne bre ind this 1s part liar true of tne L\ 
W er who looks as if he needed the money he is suing for 
Quit rt m the financial burder 1 thrust 
ipon the ( motorist and his insurance company, there 
evel I ‘ tressing gyement o his ight 
Heedle ind ent-minded pedest i! who mtinua 
court malming and death, and w it eve busy inter- 
ectlor to be run over, put a premium on inVolunta 
r > itt te a! i t t tne 1a l mote ¢ to 1 
“ nted ha j To eve right-tk g an the 
t ny nhumar ‘ a lent i matte ( felony 
pain and regret, even tnougnh « imstances relieve him of 
bligatior In the case of childre his feelings 
e dout played upor nd yet parents and the police 
permit young boys to rid es through dense trat 
to dart in and out on rolle kates, to trundle toy expres 
Vayons alimos inde the whee oO ea trucks and 
general to use crowded highwa is if they were sheltered 
ive Inds 
, 
I ymie ties sig ignt f played for pedestriar 
S We for vehicular tratf nd they who walk move 
ile as we is those who ride The tem has obvious ir 
nvenience put the ire n e thar mpensated for 
greater safety attained 1 the continual reminde 
pedest il tnat tne obDiigation to be ireful is ist a 
. that of arive Another sound requirement is that 
‘ ns W yg at night or ghways without sidewalks 
ght we me distinctive white badge that w 
I then t it a distance 
] t t I i! t if Mu 1 t t { t ” ai idié or’ 
motor travei to those w! nnot or Ww not make prope 
I mm for inden g t e whom they are ible to 
ire If they cannot afford ibil ty insurance, the public 
not afford to have them operate a motor car. A number 
tates have recognized this principle and have put it 
to practical effect nly serves as a financial pro- 
t t ed pe has a tenden y to keep law- 
1 ers off the roads by making it impossible for them 
t Kt i enses. The safe motor transport can be 
1 le, the tf t Dundant w be its blessir gs 


A Dangerous Note in Legislation 


PROPOSAL is 
must be 


Mi 


before Congress of which the 


impli- 
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regarded President 


perversive. 


as 





part because 


It is 





ne regarded the equalizi 





now proposed to pass the bill again, with the proviso that 
the equalization fee shail not become operative until it 
hall first have been declared constitutional by the Supreme 
Court 

Obvious tant objections arise at once I p to 
the present, respect for constitutionality has acted as a 


restraining influence on the experimentation of legislatures 
If legislatures were to pass the buck to the courts in toto, 
\t 


proposed system they 


this would overwhelm the courts. present the courts 


deal with actualities. U 


would deal with hypotheses. The actual workings of a law 


are often crucial to the question of constitutionality. Cer- 
tainly, when proposed legislation includes and involves 


fundamental questions both of economics and of sociology, 


of law and of fact, it would not seem proper for legislatures 





to wash their hands of all responsibility. It has happened 
often enough that laws have been passed with the expecta- 
tion of veto by the Executive. To pass laws in the expec- 
tation of having theng declared unconstitutional by the 


worse 


The State of Unemployment 


TTINHE Department of Commerce has instituted an in- 


ynditions of employment of labor. 
discretion, 


rried out witl 





, employment 


las 


g since the peak of 1923. The de 
i etl ing the t it rT OI AS 5 
state to state, Irom occupation to 
been accompanied f corresponalr 
goods and service Indeed, there 
for making the inference that de 
ymmpanied by increase in product 
extent decline in hours of work 
1e¢ ne Y neome seen not to be 
We need to know the numbe ) 
ployed, the number without we 
time, the elatior ) r me t } 

‘ f t ) ljuction t time 
me of worke It n e that 
ment n part at least moptor 
atner than ¢ l¢ e in aden i 

( heap mone ind W i! entorie 
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ment need to he Irveve 
lifferent om that ‘ ¢ ‘ 
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Prohibition and Farm Distress 


p ipwndhgpaeans liscussion 








one ea 110ud e de iin t 
i prominent is¢ ig iltu 
Juring the endar ye Jib t 
manufacture I t | 
ak i beve Fes me ) 1 ! 

ereal preparations yu the t 
n n yn bushe f ¢ ind 
of cereal preparat ere er 
data from the Commis Int I 
Treasury Department. The fn 
alcohol and alcoholic beverage ma t 
at around eighty million bushels at the 

The crop of grains in 1926 was 
billion bushels The eighty 1 ! 
otherwise have gone int listilleri 
therefore under two per cent the 
of grain is less than the probable ¢ 
mates It is nothing less than a 1 t 
loss of this spe ii] market ar substant 
farm distres 

In 1917, when the question of curtailmse 
yra n distilleries and breweries came 

for such purposes resisted curtailmer 
that little loss of feeding stuffs occurred, sinc 
brewery residues were fed t ma TI 
truth in this contentior But it is incor 
this claim and at the same time to claim tl 
ket is lost when grains are not so employed 

During recent years the count of hors¢ 
heen substantia reduced, probably by as 
million head This has been due to re pla 
tomotive equipment. These work anim 
nually between three and four hundred m 
oats and corn. Compared with tl the 
bushels whose market has been lost throug} 
of little importance. Would the people wt 
tion and brewing restored as a market for g 
machines banished and work animals restore 
for grain? 

There can be no doubt that the consun 
fruit juices has been increased as a re t 
This enlargement of market for farm pros 
against the loss of market for grain. Wher 
out of the diet, somet} ing else took it i 
sented new demand. We cannot agree that 
a whole lost a market through prohibitior 
ple who lost business were distillers and brewe 
to hide behind the skirts of distressed gr 
transparent a maneuver to fool ar r 1 
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N HISTORY, certain misleading phrases, like cer 


g 
guided individuals, have done incalcu 
harm. The king can do no wrong” was 


rase. The notion of natural rights as typi- 
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By Christ eo 


Dean of the College, 


Princeton University 


fied in ‘‘The world owes me a living” belongs in the same pul like pul hee i t t. Nocrin 
lismal category. They forestall Man’s ir dangerous as an educated crimina t this re 
lolent habit grants such phrases long life. Youdonot need from timeimmemoria eges have der Lec 
to pursue a tantalizing line of thought farther after youhave foradmis a certificate of good é Int 
ind one. Once such a phrase has clicked into the recep- times of ours we are, howev etting up 
tive r 1, it is hard to dislodge it. An aphorism may be We are requ g iddition « ence of leads 
ntrue, Dut it Wa ador-s ng It ec nomizes eff« Ge. There is ar tlal ditl It alt it Hut t 
for it t t with legitimate arguments to convince a cours¢ true education never did run sr th. W 
persistent, | i-headed « ponent, while it Is easy, espe- t it 
n the presence a crowd, to knock him down with a W 
slog It is worth our while in this connection to examine ege set 
some of these catchwords which have ecently become pop- r t case 
ilar our discussio higher educatio of the 
Not ve long ago one of our largest American universi- ‘ I 
ties sent out a questionnaire to about 150 colleges in an hip are 
‘ rt to determine what ations, if any besides ret 
pre is intellectual tr ng, they were demanding of can- officials that eve andidate has a characte He 
didate rentrance. Most of these colleges were not at- any cas¢ ng a written one ‘ dd 
tempting to restrict enrollment, yet fifty of them replied seeking adm yi him, } g 
t t me were admitted not only or the basis of their é SCcnool g luate g t 
w le alled entrance subjects but that qualities or principal, } at least a | ¢ ‘ : 
( é vere lired sel 0] would 1 t nave ¢ inted ma 
C} t mething w r t disc 
A Herd of Bellwethers the applicant has entere ge. What the direct 
missions does not know will not t the late 
W" N American professor is called upon to recom- occasior egrettable that ‘ t 
mend lidate ne of the Rhodes scholarships time how unformed the charact the 
+) P ¢ 1ested to testifv not or to the indi- The might lone met gt r 
t i 3; man lalitie t aiso to nis late I gt ‘ I . . 
‘ hese same qu es of leaders IconfessI found eg te Ww to be 
t t Wi ert mewhat embarrassed t POSITIO su if it W I rt <x ‘ 
wi Ss be y t the eye etween their good oug! edit ( ite ete 
holars and their leade It used to be assumed that a by a clergyma 
man who stood at t ead of | lass wa eade Thirty Now no one will de that Lbitie ¢ 
t ‘ igo we did not embarrass id by calling anasset. They are, however, at sixteer eighteen ¢ 
bir yg rmn< t we expected most fror the me difficult to d Ver You cannot a I 
1 le Y st abe t Oo hen Diant Are 4 c He A5uU 
, | ’ emat or me ne iw. If a nd would en é H arents, W 
‘ Now © ¢ ect somet lite the ] t put t ther 
liffers 1 ir ( ipt swe ely t ume ¥ Eve r 
ide f 
t i epting 
me else i “VE MADE HIM 
; ag ~. GIVE ME, SO MANY 
i RAISES I’M ASHAMED 
) y ‘ t ~OF MYSELF 
vy ' 
t deme nn . 
é Move OVER! 
i |) WANTA SWEET 
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Mr. Jones Gets the First Dividend of Three Dollars 
n the Oil Well That He Invested Ten Thousand In 
Five Years Ago 


Wife ‘in a Half Whisper : ‘‘Did You Finaily Get Him 
to Sieep?’’ Baby “*Yes, Mamma!"’ 





| an ¢ 
A Short History of Courtship and O me wit 
Marriage Through the Ages ; er Hite 
iin as a bridge nand alte t playe 
Y yu “s self-conscious as a woman letting her hair grow Kasier to get than a wrong numbe 
! Loose as a politician s promises Almost as artificial as a realistic mo 
; Somewhat ur ed, lil g girl furnace ad. Harder to get along with than a peace cor 
\ 
o——= \ 
if ew 


Recondi:- 
tioned 
Figures of 
Speech 

Cae The Uplift 
| se in the Ring 


peer ind 
4 (5K tlemel! 
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It 
sinter dans > o. A Nae (“rt rv mete | naman » Teme Mr. Batt | 
' Guitty! Not Guitty! Not Guitty'! GUILTY! REASONABLE Dovat! 
' Continued on 


Our Lady Murderesses Why Go to the Expense of a Trial by Jury When Anyone Can Predict the Verdict at a Glance? 
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What Grover Clevetand Would Have Done Little Girt: ‘‘Mother, I Think You've Got an Awfully Sweet Little Girt"’ ii} 
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| Announcing a new perfectzon 
| an Campbell's famous beans! 


Ske 3s — 1 
. . —— _ aw 





UALITY! How it stands out . . wins Constantly higher and higher sta 


its way . . stamps itself upon the public ever refining, ever improving, ever alert t 
] 


mind! The name Campbell's instantly flashes give the public the benefit of 


to a woman’s thoughts the impression of inventiveness and skill These are 
something different and better . . something watchwords in the Campbell's kirche 
i 
unique and individual, which can only be 
ry In announcing a new fe 
purchased under the familiar Red-and-White appr 
Campbell's Beans, we wish t re 


Label. 


So, Campbell's Beans stand in a class by 
themselves . . the favorites of millions 


by far the leaders in popularity . . the 





regular selection of those content with 


nothing less than the best. — ie a " 
D) appetizing flavor and t 
And now Campbell's offer to this great you get them t! ( 
and ever-widening public an even more | \ Beans. But they | ’ 
ior veelean a 


temptng deliciousness in beans .. an even excellence 











finer flavor and greater satisfaction. 






Ma CAMPBE LL Soup COMPA" 


Slow-cooked 
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Owen Said, With the Voice 
f Autho ty ‘I Think 
Meiller 


de Miss Jerome 


XL 
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| t ( irse rut A suld Y Absurd! 
iveme ( le t ! is meone would exchange sig- 
‘ j giances wit a neighbor and say a lowered tone: 
teed y i i it Uv wond 
eculat t O i 1 th 
‘ ‘ \I 1) . ] 
t t \ rushing ret the gene nversation, similar to 
¢ ‘ " t ur ird to the Wi that has 
| | \ What extraordinarily id luck that girl 
\I w) it the e devoted —-simply infatuated!” a friend 
would enthusiastica only to add, in a more skeptical 
t So I'm tol 
Well! Shutting themselves up at Clivedale Far 
ae that! You don’t imagine Va nterested in farming? 
\ | + 
a i b4AU, 
But look at the way she went about with Hugh all the 
ipidit e sarcast time Owen was away! My dear, I’m told they were to- 
\ t ‘ Oh, Id t believe that 
‘ | WW ¢ I only repeat what I hear, of course 
t ms € And it really Was so ope! ! Well, what I mean 
y \\ re e do t gs like that in public, what can't you 
; Laught ished with success, the fair lady repeated 
‘ er witt n ght tered form--as fair ladies have 
the t of doing 
n ‘ We what I mear you really are not responsible 
A t I ] Y yinatior ire i 
I ne owered voices, faint feminine murmurings like the 
f t t ng ol little snake 
i ‘ it ive Thou e was not present could imagine the 
f ene ew lere Owen lancy Was as VIVId. But 
ex é wed her nothing. For all she 
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By lglizabeth Alexander 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ARTHUR 
could tell, he might not even have } 
each with a sternly repressed, coldly 
Glennwood. She had meant to te 
night, of her decision; but late 
dine in Midland. And by the next 
age, her determination, had growr 
tionship. So she temporized, ex¢ 
TI ey haa both agreed that it woul 
certain vehement objection before 


days, like two young lovers plot 





cottage in Glennwood, a small ca 
his needs, certain furnishing that w 
foratime. For it was necessary t 


expenditures as well as with | 














salary was generous, but it would 
two households, and meet, besides, kK 
Increasing demand 
Her desire for ixury, » long 
irst all bounds. She greedily ¢ t 
ind @lasticit oO nusband rie 
shop where he edit nad et 
the point of the seve g of diplor 
“ 11ieda witha yh ne i it 
evere snu ng apoioget r A 
irele of her hust as “‘Mr. H 
hand man, Nis I lent | t 
Her oniv regret Was that M . HH 
rom Midland. She imagined scer 
would become as ntimate wit! AY 
Christopher -supposedly -Was wit 
Kitty forgot her previous sat al descriy 
courts as perfect frumps and dowdies 
statements that she wouldnt ¢ to tne 

s for a farm!” She became, overnig 
circumspect In speec! ina ondau that 
scarcel new her ind Kitt (il t 

er bridge—and conversatior i , 
pore 

The only conce e wouldn t 
the new ar ters ol he lest Was t ( 
She honestly tried to lengthen her sk 
egs were e! est leature trie 

la stead of tomorrow; but t 
pelled afte ist one 0 nt I" ! 
thes nad alwa ween ne e great tale 
poorest, she had kept both Va 1 herse 
the skill and fi ndust ( er evi 
that she could buy new fro t would 
der herself them, net ima Do ‘ 
promised by dre y with a severe sim) 
yreate strain on fe isband s po et 
dulgence of a more riotous tancy. 

To Christopher's alarm, she spoke of ar 
more socially desirable neighborhood, ne 
need for a town car, and, even worse, t 
friends juieter people is kitty } i 
few quiet little ente ment seemed ti 
: 1. Christophers relatiy 

oO ) enient ind con 





. j > 
voted to philanthropy and Peku 





Kitty hopefully phrasec it 


not rebel against the law ol her world 





shall be giver Dut ratne Vi f 
take advantage ol 1t now 

Though Kitty's temper had improved 
ment in fortune, both Christopher and Va 


lightnings. They knew that it would not 


band’s absence that Kitty would object, 


separation from Owen. So they postponed 


storm until they had secured a permanent 
On the contrary, from Owen no opposit 


Valeria could imagine his cool, quiet voice 


Continued on Page 38 


WILLIAM 


Her name, of course, was never ment 


! 
them. They faced each other at tl 
tenance, uttering polite phrases S! 
him of her intention to go and live wit 
had telephoned that he would be detaine 
curious timidity toward Owen. -the 
and reluctance to reopen the subjec 
cowardice by telling herseil that it we 
ter to walt until all the arrangements 
were complete and her father was read 
in telling Kitty Grove juite foolh: 
fully matured. Val and her father 


y, Christopher was looking abo 
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ew...Surprising goodness 














—tart cherry flavor 


blended with this special richness 


LOWING red fruit and luscious 
juice in a crisp shell of golden 
brown! How specially tempting 
cherry pie can be when the cherry 
flavor blends smoothly with a certain 
delicate richness in the pastry! It is 
a discovery many women have been 
making. The tart fruit needs just 
this mellowing touch which comes 
only from shortening that has been 
chosen wisely. 

To capture this special goodness, 
so important to the success of their 
dishes, many good cooks for years have 
been particular to use Swift’s ‘‘Sil- 
verleaf’? Brand Pure Lard in both 
their baking and frying. Rendered 
exceptionally sweet and pure from 
choice pork fat, ‘‘Silverleaf’’ brings 


new delicacy to all kinds of cooking. 


And because it is so creamy 
smooth, just the right consistency to 
mix well with other ingredients, 
there is unusual lightness and ten- 
derness in all baked foods that are 
made with “Silverleaf.”’ 

Time is saved, too, by “Silver 
leaf’s’’ exclusive self-meuasuring car- 
ton. Just score the print as indicated 
and cut the exact amount needed 
without bothering to pack a spoon. 


So easy to make certain of this 
rich mellowness in all your baking 
and frying—ask for ‘‘Silverleaf’’ by 
name! In the one and two pound 
self-measuring cartons. Also in 2, 4 
and 8 pound pails. 


Swift & Company 


Simple, accurate! Score the pr 
Silverleat’s” carton and cut the ex 
need without further measurin; 
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Wa sha en ways But Valeria would not make that 
i we 11d not tera 
f The truth was that they had come to an impasse from 
ws w I t seemed, only some outside event, a deus ¢ 
might rescue then ['wo equally proud, equa 
sensitive temperaments were in a deadlock which neithe 
would attempt to break. 
é ich was ring from an injury to egotism so crus 
g and still so recent that both were filled with a morbid 
t trust Yet neithe Ww ild make a lowance for this 
t the othe Instead ke two wary duell they 
ept i ng verbal sword pla neither willing to 
make the slightest gesture that might expose a vulnerable 
t pria Neithe 1 the age to 
mat ! If one had t wn down the il the othe 
A i stant ave I wed surrende n tnis ise 
Vt i ivemeant tory But T isions sucn as that are 
t \ acned in ¢ i blood and after the event, neve e 
f one is an onlooker: ‘‘How stupid! How futile! 
lare LOW ¢ lish! But even the sanest, most norma! of peo 
e are not very logical, nor farseeing, in love And these 
vers were not lite normal in the ick of se -esteen 
Valeria no longer ed for Hugh, but she could not fo 
f get that the man she had loved for five years had d irded 
f f i moment; the hun ition of that scene id de 
King stroyed her confidence in her attraction, her worth—while 
Owen, who nad y»ved Beth ever ynger and with a more 
It jeal and idolizing passion than Val had felt for Hugh, 
i 11a not eleve alter great shor and disappoint- 
t S ¥ if t Vas po e to ar yvoman to love 1 
nN e would not expect ny woman to care for him 
f t to eter to care I him pe ise she Was his wife 
ie t ight that Vale i regretted the hasty and 
’ ed ma ip He emempbered f isa] ist 
‘ e the wedding, and felt mseif in the wrong for ha 
4 iagded ne igainst ner w mere lor the sake ¢ 
‘ ”> j é n { emnpt ind eles 





I Don't Blame You. I Deserve It. But it Doesn't Matter 


RTH 


I Love You!" 





April 21,1928 } 





} 
opinion. The fault was his; he acknowledged it and wa 
ready to make what amends he could -to give Valeria he i 
freedom as soon as it might be arranged. But in the mear } 
time he resented any pretense even toward friendliness o iy 
sympathy. He preferred, at least when they were alone, to if 
be openly avowed, coldly distant enemies. It hurt him, 1 
made him angry, for Valeria to speak of King as if she were ' 


really interested in him. 


polite sympathy was irritating, unbearable! He 





er: 

~ Y ou al d 
strangers now. 
| 


King are strangers, just as you and [ are i 


You have nothing to do wit} 





any mem|t Do me the favor of 





) of my family eaving u 
juite alone. if 
But since he was a civilized human being, he could i\% 
find relief in just those words. He could only make i) 
voice and his manner cold and refuse to tell his wife 
thing. But to his surprise she persisted, and in such a i 


' ’ 
‘urlously gentile and humble tone now that he could not 


a 
— —nmarw ave 





you would believe, Owen, that I do care about ‘ 

King,’ she said in that strangely gentle voice ‘You told 

me once that you had too good an opinion of womer but it } 

seems tome that you havea very bad one It is possible f 4 

is sometimes to take an impers i terest ymeone \) 
He shot a sharp look at he en, more ily 








f kind of 
“No! No, don’t! Don’t put me off in that way, a I " 
is if I were a stranger! ] 
Her unconscious echo of } thoughts startled hin 
I thought that was Ww you wanted met treat you ‘ 
he responded sulk 
She pretended not to hear this. She leaned toward hin 
across the long table softly gleaming wit indlelight and 
with sliver She pbserved |! lark, dis nsolate 
somber eves, tight-pressed n it 
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Quaker-Felt Rug No. 4601. Room sizes, 
6x9 to ox12 feet. Quaker-Felt also 
comes by the yard, 6-ft. and 9-ft. widths 


—many beautiful designs. 


ERE’S a thrift tip if you are thinking 

about buying a rug. Step into a good 
department, furniture, or linoleum store 
next time you are shopping. Ask to see 
the newest designs in Armstrong’s Quaker- 
Felt Rugs. 

After you have compared their beauty, 
their richness and modernness of design, 
with what you think they will cost, ask the 
merchant the price. What he says will delight 
you. For it’s nice to know that something you 
like and want for your home actually costs less 
than you expect to pay. 

Once Quaker-Felt Rugs are in your home 
you will discover they possess many other un- 
expected virtues. 

They keep their freshness and beauty under 
an amazing amount of daily wear and tear. This 
is why: Every square inch of rug surface is pro- 
tected by dirt-resisting Accolac—a lacquer 
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ESS MONEY 


now buys 


more rug beauty 
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developed specially for Armstrong’s. 
Accolac resists repeated washings, scuff- 
ing feet, spilled liquids. Its smoothness 
makes cleaning easier. It gives your rug a 
sheen, a gloss, that mirrors the beautiful 
design, that makes your rug look far more 
costly than the few dollars you actually paid. 
With all these qualities goes the written 
assurance of complete satisfaction or a 


brand-new rug free. You see it on the face of 
every genuine Quaker-Felt Rug—the Quaker 
Girl Certificate. 


If you want to save money, if you want beauti- 
ful rugs for your home, be sure to see these latest 
offerings in rugs of low-priced beauty. 

“Rich Beauty at Low Cost’ brings you color- 
plates of latest patterns and a thrift story that is 


Look for this Quaker Girl Certificate. It 
assures complete satisfaction—or a brand- 
new rug free. 


helping thousands have prettier rugs in their 
homes. 
Company, Linoleum Division, Lancaster, Pa. 


Sent free. Address Armstrong Cork 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

He nodded briefly, turning away his head. 

She waited for a moment; then he said, rising, “If you'll 
excuse me, Val—I’ve a number of things to attend to.” 

“Owen! Before you go ——-”’ She was on her feet now, 
too, but she did not approach him, only held him with her 
dark wide eyes. ‘You don’t mean that King is in danger? 
That he ——” 

“I don’t know. They’ve decided to operate. At first 
King was doing so well that Doctor Meiller thought they 
might avoid an operation; but he’s been suffering again 
lately. I've known for several days he was worse. Now 
they’ve wired me to come. I’m taking the early morning 
train.” 

She came to him quickly. ‘‘Let me go with you, Owen?” 

He stared at her. “But why?” 

“I want to.” 

“There’s nothing you could do, Val. Thank you 
though.” 

“Couldn’t I——”’ Her’voice fell so low he couldn't hear 
the words. 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Nothing. It was nothing. I meant - 
you don’t want me!” 

He was surprised at her sudden blush. He laid his hand 
on her arm, almost unconsciously, and they went out of the 
dining room together. In the hall, at the foot of the stairs, 
he paused. 

““Good-by, Val. And—thank you.” 

He held out his hand. She did not take it. She was very 
white, and her wide dark eyes held an expression he could 
not read. Her voice trembled, but it had a resolute intona- 
tion. 

““Owen, I don’t care what you say—whether you want 
me or not—I’m coming with you.” And, as he didn’t an- 
swer—only looked at her in blank surprise—the color came 
back into her cheeks and she cried defiantly, ‘‘I shall take 
the morning train too! You can’t stop me!” 

He lifted his eyebrows a little and looked annoyed, she 
thought, and for a moment her courage almost failed her. 
But she had again that rush of exalted feeling, the desire to 
comfort and serve him and forget herself which she had ex- 
perienced once before—on the night of their wild drive to- 
gether, the morning when she had seen the sun rise over the 
mountain. 

He turned and began to go up the stairs toward his own 
room, speaking to her over his shoulder in an impatient 
voice: 

“Very well. There’s nothing you can do, and it’s very 
foolish, of course—you may not even be allowed to see 
King— but if you insist e 


But of course 


xLI 


WICE wounded in the war, King had suffered ever since 

from an obscure and baffling malady which affected his 
whole nervous system and at intervals caused him excru- 
ciating pain. For a time he had seemed better; but now he 
was once more undergoing periods of intense suffering, in 
which it was necessary to ease his worst moments with 
opiates. Meanwhile Doctor Meiller was attempting to 
build up his patient’s strength, by careful diet and rest, for 
the operation which the group of eminent specialists and 
surgeons who had been called into consultation believed 
was the only means of striking at the root of the old trouble. 

Doctor Meiller’s sanatorium was as different as possible 
from the cheerless bleakness of a great public hospital. Sit- 
uated uptown, in a quiet, rather exclusive residential dis- 
trict, it resembled a luxurious apartment house or an 
exceptionally clean and comfortable hotel. But to Valeria, 
who had always been gloriously well, who knew very little 
of others’ illness, the necessarily antiseptic odor of the 
place, the constant grim hint of surgery and suffering be- 
neath all the soft comforts, the stealthy, rapid tread of the 
nurses, their swift, secret closing of doors before an im- 
agined groan might escape, the whole bland professionally 
cheerful atmosphere of concealment—all were vaguely ter- 
rifying, made her feel faint and ill. For a moment she had 
hoped, in Doctor Meiller’s office, that he would refuse to al- 
low her to go with Owen to see King. But Doctor Meiller 
thought that the visit of his sister-in-law might prove a 
welcome new interest in the long, tedious monotony of the 
invalid’s day. 

‘“‘T am afraid that Mr. Mallory is bored with us,” he said, 
with his really charming smile. ‘‘The life I force him to lead 
at present is extremely dull, and he has told me so in no 
uncertain terms.” 

Owen smiled, too, then—a quick flash of sympathy, of a 
certain pride in his unruly brother. 

“That’s like King. He’s better, perhaps, if he objects?” 

“Yes, I think so. I hope so indeed. Mr. Mallory’s con- 
dition varies a good deal from day to day, you know. Iam 
sorry to say that last night he did not rest well. But he has 
been asleep this afternoon; and if he is awake now you 


may both stay ten minutes—longer tomorrow if he has had 
a good night.” 

““And when do you intend 

“Within the next few days if everything goes well. Mr. 
Mallory is gradually developing the necessary resistance, I 
believe. You mustn’t be alarmed by the recurrence of the 
pain; that is quite unavoidable until we have got at its 
cause. Don’t let him see that you are anxious, of course. 
My patient is, himself, a very brave man.” 

As they went down the long corridors Valeria wished 
that she were intimate enough with her husband to take 
his arm. She felt a curious new need of support; the soft 
strip of carpet under her feet seemed to waver and rise ever 
so slightly toward her. A swiftly closing door cut off a sud- 
den glimpse of glittering knives. A faint whiff of the sickly 
sweetness of ether persistently penetrated concealing walls; 
there was a soft rattle as a long white table on wheels was 
pushed on an elevator, the door closing after it quickly with 
a soft, musical clang; the white nurses, stealing like cats, 
vanished silently around corners. The escorting proba- 
tioner stopped and knocked very gently on a door. It 
opened with that noiseless and rather horrid stealth, and 
another nurse came out, closing the door swiftly behind her 
and standing with her back to it, facing them with her chin 
up, as if she were guarding King’s room. 

She was the prettiest girl that Valeria had ever, in her 
whole life, seen. Incredible that this dainty, immaculate 
creature could perform repugnant and wearisome tasks. 
She looked, instead, like a beauty from the Ziegfeld Follies, 
cast in a cinema for a nurse’s ornamental part. Her uni- 
form seemed, rather than the symbol of service, to be a 
costume made willfully demure in order to heighten her na- 
tive seduction and charm. With a flash of instinctive sex 
envy, Valeria thought: 

“What fools we are to waste time and money on velvets 
and laces and jewels and furs, when any one of us would 
look twice as charming in plain linen!” 

Under the close-fitting starched white uniform the small, 
slim, but rounded figure displayed its delightful youth, 
firmness, strength. Against the gleaming starched white 
band of the cap, little tendrils of deliciously reddish-golden 
hair curled back like a baby’s golden down against its de- 
mure bonnet. The beautiful cleanliness and simplicity of 
her attire was matched by the clearness of her skin, the 
wide-open bluish-green eyes, clean and clear as fresh living 
water. She was so utterly antiseptically clean, so radiant 
with fresh delightful health, that it was impossible not to 
wish to touch her. Her firm round yet small arms, in the 
close white sleeves, invited pinching. You felt that merely 
by laying hands on her you might draw out some of her 
magic health and strength, her comforting, saving vitality. 
Only the bright red small mouth, with its upper lip thrust 
out a little, gave a hint of the vixen; and her voice, quiet 
and determined as the voice of a nurse should be, had still a 
faint warning vibration, an undertone of temper. With re- 
lief and yet with amazement, Valeria saw that Owen didn’t 
like Miss Jerome. And what was even queerer—that Miss 
Jerome didn’t like Owen. 

They were staring at each other rather belligerently and 
arguing something— Valeria had been too rapt in her en- 
vious study of the nurse to hear them. 

But now Owen said, with the voice of authority, “‘I think 
that is for Doctor Meiller to decide, Miss Jerome.” 

“Oh, certainly!’’ She stepped aside, but still did not 
offer to open the door. ‘‘I wonder,’’ she murmured in her 
soft yet insistent voice, ‘if Doctor Meiller has prepared 
you, Mr. Mallory, for my patient's condition.” 

““What do you mean?”’ Owen's voice was sharp with 
anxiety. 

“He is not quite himself today,’’ she murmured. “It 
was necessary to give him an opiate— after a very bad night. 
He may not recognize you.” 

Owen had turned pale, but he spoke quietly: “‘ Weshan’t 
stay a moment, Miss Jerome. Please open the door.” 

She did so reluctantly, preceding them into the sick man’s 
room, which was dim and shaded, the blinds pulled down 
against the sunset glare of the late warm summer after- 
noon. On the high hospital bed a long shape lay quite still. 
Miss Jerome went over to the bed and laid her hand on her 
patient’s hand, speaking in a low voice, while Val and 
Owen waited near the door: 

“Your brother has come back, Mr. Mallory.” 

His head turned weakly on the pillow. ‘Oh! Good!” It 
was more a sigh than a sound, but it cut at Valeria’s heart, 
for the voice was Owen’s— Owen's, but how weak and tired 
and tortured. All her cowardice and repugnance fell away; 
she felt her whole heart dissolve in pity and a strange 
new wonderful feeling of love that was free from earthly 
bondage. 

But now the sick man had raised himself on an elbow and 
was staring at her. And his voice broke in an amazed glad 
cry——a hoarse whisper of incredulous delight: “‘Cynthia!” 
he said. ‘‘Cynthia!’’ And he stretched out his arms to her. 


” 


She went and knelt down by the bed and felt the weak 
arms go round her like a child's, cling to her with the des- 
perate urgency of a sick child for its mother. 

“He thinks you're Cynthia Clive,"” Owen whispered. 
“How strange! I never saw it—you are very like our 
mother.” 

xLUI 

ITH the next morning, the hallucination had van- 

ished, but its essential element remained. King 
looked on Valeria, clung to her, as if she had been a reincar- 
nation of Cynthia Clive. His love for his mother had been 
the strongest influence in King’s life; he had never been 
able to get away from the fascination, the obsession of her 
vivid personality. And now, in his weakness and extreme 
suffering, just when he needed her most, she had seemed to 
reappear to him as in a miracle. His devotion to Val, his 
childlike dependence on her, was touching; and her gentle 
response, her unwearied sympathy and readiness to meet 
even the most unreasonable of the invalid’s demands 
touched Owen. 

This, it seemed, might have been the outside influence 
which would bring Valeria and Owen to a better under- 
standing. But though they were on friendlier terms than 
at any other time since their marriage, they were shy of 
each other. Owen rather stiffly and formally expressed his 
gratitude to his wife for her kindness to his brother— but 
nothing more than gratitude. While, for Val, it was impos- 
sible to reply that her wish to help his brother came only 
from her desire to comfort and help him. There was still a 
formidable reserve between them which both seemed pow- 
erless to break. This reserve, timidity, almost fear of each 
other, was expressed in their voices, in their formal manner, 
their brief conversations. They were compahions now for 
part of each day, that had a mutual interest as long as they 
were in the hospital, but when they left it each went a sep- 
arate way, to follow individual plans. 

Owen had taken for them, at a hotel near the hospital, 
two suites of rooms which were connected by a narrew pri- 
vate hall, which was the only entrance to both apartments. 
Sometimes they met in this little passage, from which 
Owen's sitting room and bedroom opened on ene side and 
Valeria’s on the other. But usually they saw each other 
only at the hospital or in the almost empty public dining 
room of the old-fashioned hotel, which, with a kind of sad 
dignity, as of a departed greatness, looked out over the 
languishing dusty leaves, the melting asphalt of upper 
Central Park. 

The city had that effect of being both desolately deserted 
and yet oppressively crowded which it can achieve in those 
smothering periods when heat presses down upon New 
York like a steaming blanket from the sea. Only in the 
early mornings was there any freshness, life or movement 
in the air. It lay at noon, all through the afternoon, the 
first still hours of evening, sometimes all night, a dead 
weight on the lungs. The shops, the theaters, were unbear- 
able. There was nothing pleasant to do except stand under 
a cold shower. To drive through the parks or along the 
Hudson, even for many miles outside New York, was 
merely to breathe the choking fumes from other cars, linked 
one to the other, head to tail, like an unending torchlight 
procession. People slept on the grass in Bronx and Central 
parks. Their newspaper bedding, left behind the next 
morning, stirred shabbily, furtively, down the paths. The 
sulphurous breath that whipped up from Subway gratings 
was a reminder of the lowest circle of hell. 

Early on the morning of King’s operation, which was to 
take place at half-past nine, Valeria was dressed and wait- 
ing for Owen. She had had her coffee and toast in her own 
sitting room and had left the door open so that she might 
hear Owen come out of his rooms. She joined him in the 
hall at once, hatted and gloved, a light coat of dark blue 
silk over her arm, cool and fresh in her frock of blue-and- 
white crépe de chine. 

“Val, do you really want to go?”’ he asked very gently. 
“Don’t you think you had better stay here and let me tele- 
phone you when it’s all over?” 

“No; King wants me. I promised.” 

“He asked you to come this morning?’’ Owen was sur- 
prised, a little shocked, at his brother's relentiess egotism 

“Yes; if Doctor Meiller will let me I want to stay with 
King while they give him the anesthetic.” 

“But that’s impossible! No, Val, you shan’t.”’ 

“Well, we'll see what Doctor Meiller says,”’ she replied 
gently. “I promised King I would if the doctors would 
let me.” 

“But I can’t understand his asking you!” 

“Why not? If I can be any comfort to him 

“But it isn’t necessary. It’s absurd.” 

“Perhaps. But if King wants me After all, we 
can’t expect him to be entirely reasonable now.” 

“Allright. It’s very good of you—-you've been wonder- 
ful, Val. I don’t know how to thank you.” 

Continued on Page 141!) 
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( of cars —the La Salle—for those attuned to this performance as consistently superior, smooth and inimitable as 
new, vigorous day. Brilliant in performance, it is built that of a golf super-star. A supremely great car—La Salle— 
indeed for this breathless, brightly-colored age. How it stands because of the flawless coordination of the mechanism of its 90- 
out in the crowd | How smartly it fits into the most charming degree, V-type, 8-cylinder engine—an engine without peer 
of country club backgrounds. And how sincerely sport lovers in any kind of going. A supremely beautiful and luxurious 
admire it. Not alone for its dashing beauty, but chiefly for car, because of its bodies by Fisher and Fisher- Fleetwood. 


1928 prices substantially lower on the entire La Salle line—$2350 to $2875, f. oO. b. Detroit. Five new models— including new five-passenger 
family sedan. If you prefer to buy out of income, the General Motors plan is very liberal. Appraisal value of your car acceptable as cash, 
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HEN he’d had ham omelet and creamed pota- 
toes and a double order of waffles with honey and 
was on his second cup of coffee, he sort of eased 

up on the fork play and took a good look at me. 
“*You’re kind of a 
cute little trick, too,” 





By Sewell Ford 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LASSELL 





says he. 

“So they tell me,” 
says I. 

“TI: bet they do,” says 
he. ‘‘Been here long?”’ 

“Well, guess,” says I. 
“They haven’t put up 
any tablet yet, but this 
is my native town.” 

He finishes the coffee, 
pats himself satisfied 
along the equator and 
shakes his head. ‘‘Too 
bad,” says he. 

“T know,” says I. “It 
is tough on the town.” 

““‘What I mean,” he 
goes on, rubbing his fat 
fingers over a jaw that’s 
been shaved as ruddy 
as a pickled beet, “‘is 
that you’re too nice a 
girl to be cooped up in 
such a hick burg. Don’t 
anybody ever escape 
from here?” 

“*T’ve heard of cases,” 
says I. ‘“‘There’s Uncle 
Billy, the night clerk. 
He was away for years, 


but he came back. 
Wouldn’t ever tell 


where he’d 

“‘But listen, cutums,”’ 
he breaks in, “‘ you” 

““Make it Mayzie,”’ 
says I, “‘and let’s have 
the proposition. You're 
not Mr. Zukor of Holly- 
wood, are you?” 

“No, nor Mr. Simp 
of Simpkinsville,”’ says 
he. “I’m just a big two- 
fisted he-man that 
knows a bright little 
girl when he sees one.” 

“Andis willing to lead 
her where the lights are 
bright, too?” I asks. 

“Now there’s some- 
thing we might get 
together on, Mayzie,” 
says he. “Listen here! 
I’m from Boston and I 
gotta good friend that 
runs a ——”’ 

“I know,” says I. 
** Joe’s Place, Eats; just 
off that wicked Tremont 








DIPLOMAT 


movies show ‘em right. Looks as neat and clean as if he'd 
just come from a Turkish bath 

“My gosh!” says Ella Butts, our Number 3 girl with 
jutty front teeth. “I've like that, but I 
never knew they come 
true.” 

“Well, don’t stand 
gawping at him like 
he'd dropped from a 
pink cloud,” says I. 
“Probably he isn’t as 


dreamed ‘em 


good as he looks.” 
‘*He couldn’t be,”’ 
Ella, ‘“‘but that 
wouldn't make any dif- 
ference to me. Say, for 
a feller like that - 
“You'd take a life job 
as doormat, would 
you?” says I. “ Weil, I 
wouldn’t. Nor I 
wouildn’t trust one with 


those kind of eyes, not 


says 


while I was turning 
round. I bet he knows 
just how good-looking 
he is, from the feet up, 
and trades on it. He'll 
be expecting me to flut- 
ter around, too, but I 
wouldn’t give him that 
satisfaction.” 

“*Huh!”’ says Ella. 
“Tf you think you’re so 
hard-boiled, let’s 
you give him a chance.” 

“Oh, very well,” says 
I. ‘““Watch me turn the 
cold eye on him.” 


see 


So when I comes in 
with the next course I 
strikes my best Theda 
Bara glide and after I've 
given him his sliced 
peaches and demi-tasse, 
I poses opposite against 
a white pillar 
might just as well have 
been eating in an auto- 
mat for all the notice I 
get. Honest, he almost 
had me chewing my fin- 
ger nails. And then, all 
of a sudden, he flashes 
me a look. It’s some 
look, though; as cool 
and keen as if it was 
backed by a search war 
rant. 
takes me in, and when 
he’s through I knew I'd 
been inspected. At the 
finish he waggles one 
thumb for me to come 
closer, and I went. 


Say, he 





Up and down he 





Street where assorted 
blondes warble ‘Brown 
the bucks and draw one 
black! Slice th’ ham 
with a plate o’ beans on theside! An’ let’em come!’ You’d 
speak a word for me to Joe, wouldn’t you? And then 
maybe some night when you got in off the road you'd roll 
the little coupé in from West Roxbury and we'd stage a 
party that would get the watch and warders running in 
circles. No, no, fatty; little Mayzie Monahan stays right 
in South Adnock, New Hampshire, where her Uncle Dan 
is chief of police and can be called easy if overweight 
sheiks try to pull their stuff. . . . What? All through so 
soon? I see. Gotta book a few orders before the 11:15 
leaves. Well, tell the boys in the smoker how you kidded 
Mayzie along and almost signed her up for a heavy date.” 

What a lovely cerise tint some of those chubby parties 
can work up in that neck roll at the back! Anyway, here 
was one who’d remember that some small-town waitresses 
know their groceries and that not all of em are tongue-tied. 

So all the rest of the day I was on fairly good terms with 
myself, and maybe I was tossing the carroty bob a bit 


But That Evening! And the Next! Say, if I Could Tell it, I Wouldn't. And I Thought 


I'd Been Made Love to Before! 


uppity when this glossy-haired youth with the midnight 
eyes strays in for a late dinner. 

After one glimpse of the nifty lightweight suit and the 
fancy-bordered hanky peeping from the breast pocket, I 
beats the others to it and shoos him to my two-seater 
transient by the window. Also I throws in a few big-time 
frills as I does the set-up with a finger roll tucked in the 
napkin and a vase of flowers pinched off the manager’s 
table. 

“The hot chicken, or the jellied consommé, sir?”’ I coos 
over his shoulder. 

‘“‘No soup,” says he. “The roas’ L. I. duckling and the 
veg-e-tables.”” And by the cautious way he handles the 
long words I can guess he’s some kind of foreigner—Span- 
ish, I should say. At that, he’s about the best-looking 
thing I’ve ever had a close-up of; features all drawn to 
scale, an old-ivory complexion except for a little rosy flush 
under the eyes, and the build of a young toreador, if the 


“Well?” says I, and 


you could have scraped 


frost off the questior 
mark. 

“Excuse,” says he. “You live here?’ 

“Born here,” says I. “Don’t I look it?” 

“To me you look very nice,” says he-—“‘ver-ry nice 


indeed.” 
“How long you been color blind?”’ 
“*Excuse?”’ says he. 
“Meaning,” says I, “that you must have overlook« 


I asns. 


the cucumber-green eyes and the terra cotta hair.”’ 
“No,” says he, “I have seen both. You have the sunset 
in your hair, and in your eyes the color of the sea where the 


deep places are.” 


Which had me catching my breath. “Are you reading 
that from a book?”’ says I. 
‘From here,” says he, putting his hand over his ke 
vest pocket. 
“Such a heart!” says I. “‘Go on, tell me more.” 
‘It is because you are so-so 


“*T must,” says he 


life 
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“Well, nobody ever accused me of being a dead one,”’ 
says I. “But what’s it all lead up to—more sliced 
peaches?” 

He glances around the dining room, empty except for 
Ella, who’s almost swooning against a service table, and 
shrugs his shoulders. ‘*‘ You will soon be through here 
yes?”’ says he. 

“Ten minutes,” says I. ‘What of it?”’ 

“We could walk somewhere, could we not?” he asks. 

“You might, but not with me,” says I. ‘I’ve done my 
daily Marathon between here and the kitchen.” 

“If I got a motor, then?” he suggests. 

‘‘Sounds more reasonable,” says I. ‘‘But not for twos- 
ing with any such speed worker as you. I'll tell you, 
though; there’s a dance out at Wildwood Park if you’re 
any good as a hoofer.” 

“Ah!” says he, rolling the dark eyes. ‘‘To dance—with 
you!” 

‘'That’s the way to feel about it,” says I. ‘‘Only most of 
these village sports that I waste my talent on don’t seem 
to know. Maybe they would if Say, it’s a go, mister. 
I'll be in front of the Congregational Church at the head 
of the square at 8:30. Ask Uncle Billy, at the desk, to ring 
up a car for you. Hey, what the - 

But all he does with my hand is to kiss the back of it, 
which | call a dead loss. 

It impresses Ella, though. ‘“‘My gosh, Mayzie!’’ she 
gasps as I’m clearing up. ‘“‘How do you get ’em coming 
strong so quick?” 

“Not by gawping bug-eyed at ’em,”’ says I. 
Lug that tray out while I change the cloth.” 

And ten minutes later I was up in my little top-story 
boudoir making a quick shift from the black uniform to 
the self-striped green georgette, adding a little beach tan 
to the make-up and retouching the eyebrows. 

Not that I’d gone into reverse on this handsome stran- 
ger, but he had got me curious. Of course he didn’t mean 
all he said, but it was the smoothest sheik stuff I’d ever 
listened to and I knew I could stand a lot of it. What the 
big idea was would come out later and then would be time 
enough to throw the switch on him. 


“Here! 


He was waiting at the church, all right, with a car and 
chauffeur—one of Ed Preble’s best station taxis. Now and 
then I thought I’d been out with gentlemen who had their 
manners with ’em; but say, I hadn’t seen nothing. If 
I’d been Miss America that had just won the bathing- 
beauty contest, he couldn’t have hopped out quicker or 
handed me in with more flourishes. And then I’m presented 
with a box of chocolates and a big bunch of sweet peas. 

‘Please accept,” says he. “Sorry I could find no orchids.” 

“Now honest,” says I, ‘‘would you guess I’d be one to 
pout after orchids?” 

“IT am honored,” says he, “‘if you wear any flowers 
I bring.” 

“You win,” says I, “and thank you kindly, Mr.—er — 

“‘José,”” says he—‘‘José Caballos. And you are 
called a 

““Mayzie Monahan,” says I. ‘‘ Now laugh that off.” 

““Ah-h-h! Mayzie!’’ says he, and you might think he 
was playing it on a flute. 

“‘If you can step like you can talk, José,” says I, ‘“‘we’re 
gonna give Wildwood Park a treat.” 

Believe it or not, he could, and as we swung around the 
pavilion I bet I handed Tess Connors and some of those 
other village vamps the shock of their young lives. I could 
see ’em stopping on the sidelines and staring after us. 
Then they tried edging in with a folksy nod, but I couldn’t 
get ’em at all. Would they share a new sweetie with me? 
Not unless I crashed in with both elbows and a habeas 
corpus. We had three fox trots running, and Mr. Caballos 
said some of the nicest things to me. Even when he wasn’t 
saying ’em he was looking ’em, and if I’d kept on gazing 
into those big dark eyes I know I’d have been dizzy. At 
just the right time, too, he suggests ice cream and we cap- 
tures a little table in a corner of the veranda overlooking 
the lake. Then, gradually, I begin to get a slant on what 
it’s all about. 

“Miss Mayzie,” says he, snuggling up confidential, 
*‘could—could I ask you something?”’ 

“‘Wha-a-at?”’ I gasps. ‘“‘Say, you’ve got a tornado 
looking like a slow freight. But I have my shock absorbers 
on. Shoot!” 
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And you can guess how flat I felt when, after reaching 
for an inside pocket, all he flashes is a picture. It’s a faded 
photograph in a tricky case of purple morocco and shows 
a dashing young fellow all got up in a white uniform with 
plenty of gold braid on the coat and cap, the gold having 
been put on with a brush. He has a heavy, sweeping mus- 
tache and the chin of a nonstop aviator. 

““Who’s the old-time hero?”’ says I. 

“You don’t know him?” 

“Why should I?” says I. 

“But he is from here,”’ says he—‘“‘from this place.’ 

I shook my head. ‘If South Adnock ever turned out 
anything like that,” says I, ‘‘it was before my time.” 

“But you can remember for fifteen years, can you not?”’ 


asks José. 


’ 


he insists. 

“‘Let’s see,” 
“T must have been 
his name?” 

“Tf I knew, it would be simple,” says he. 
public he was known only as El Liberator.” 

“What republic?” I asks. 

Mr. Caballos spreads both his slim white hands. ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse,”’ says he, ‘“‘but I am not permitted. Sometime 
perhaps—when we ——’”’ And then he breaks off again. 

And if there’s anything I can get a kick out of it’s a 
real sure-enough mystery. ‘‘Came from South Adnock, 
did he, and got to be called El] Liberator?” says I. ‘‘ What 
did he liberate—or can’t you tell that either?” 

“Oh, yes,” says he, ‘‘he saved the country. There was 
a revolution, you see, and the insurgents had seized the 
navy —one small gunboat, to be sure. But they were about 
to shell the government palace when there arrived this 
countryman of yours in a big warship, and the revolu- 
tionists were so frightened that they all jumped into the 
harbor and swam away or drowned. So when he came 
ashore he was hailed as El Liberator and was made admiral 
of the navy.” 

“Pretty soft,” says I, ‘Does he still hold the job?” 

“‘ After two years he disappeared,”’ says José —‘‘silently, 
by night, and no one knew where, nor why he had gone.”’ 


says I, counting on my fingers as a stall. 
- Why, I suppose I can. What was 


“In the re- 


Continued on Page 46 
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Then the Reunion Began; But as it Wes All in Spanish, I Could Only Guess at What They Were Saying 
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‘They bought 
two new Hupmobiles 





Man and Wife So 
Charmed They Decide 
kach Must Have 
Own Car * 7 » 


The new Hupmobile Six is greatly accel- 
erating the two-car tendency in its own 
favor, if the action of this Harrisburg man 
and wife can be taken as an indication. 


The husband went alone to the salesroom 
for a demonstration. He had not driven 
the car five minutes before he headed for 
home to have his wife see it. 


Of course, the wife wanted to drive the 
new beauty, and she was at the wheel on 
the return to the salesroom. 


There the couple decided at once that 
each must have a personal car, instead of 
the one they had intended to share. The 
wife chose a coupe and her husband 
bought a sedan. 


instead of one: 


















Hardly a 
day passes 
that other 
incidents as unusual 
and astonishing as this 
are not reported from 
all over the country. 





The New Hupmobile—the 
Six of the Century—has 
developed more astonishing 
incidents than have been 
recorded since the automobile 
industry and this century be- 
Lan. The OHe here reported 
and others to follow are 
“taken from life.’ Names and 
Sull particulars on request. 














Small wonder that en- 
thusiasm for the Six of 
the Century is growing 
greater all the time. 


Newly-created beauty 
to charm the eye. Per- 
formance to satisfy, and 
more than satisfy, the 
most exacting and 
particular among the 
motor-wise. 


In Oklahoma, the seven members of a 
banker’s family unanimously chose Hup- 
mobile in secret ballot. A New York man 
offered $2500 cash to be permitted to 
drive away immediately the particular car 
he wanted. Whole groups of people in 
Nebraska, Utah, Texas and half a dozen 
other states have appraised the car at a fig- 
ure hundreds higher than the actual price. 





But the greatest satisfaction of all comes 
with the knowledge that a car which 
looks and behaves as though priced from 


$2000 to $2500 can be bought for hun- 


dreds less. 


Twenty-four body and equipment com- 
binations, standard and custom, $1345 to 
$1625 f. o. b. Detroit, plus revenue tax. 


NEW 


HUPMOBILE 


‘The Six of the Century 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

‘*And now they find they can’t run the 
navy without him?” I asks. 

It wasn’t exactly that. Seems this was 
one of those republics where they have a 
new liberator every few years, and the one 
José was telling about had been forgotten 
for quite some time—that is, by everybody 
except a particular party—a woman, you 
might know. 

‘Perhaps you have heard of her,’’ says 
José—‘‘the Dofia Mira.’’” When I admits 
she’s news to me he shrugs his shoulders 
and registers surprise. ‘“‘But she was the 
most famous beauty in all Latin America,” 
he protests. 

“IT quit school before we got to Latin,” 
says I. ‘‘ What about this charmer, though? 
Was she ever in the pictures?” 

Another poor guess. Dofia Mira was the 
wife of the president, and it was her palace 
which was about to be shot up when the 
hero from New Hampshire arrived with the 
United States Marines, or something like 
that. Also her hubby had run out on her 
when things looked worst, having dashed for 
the hills with another lady who wasn’t his 
wife at all, and it was nearly a week before 
they could find him and bring him back. So 
Dofia Mira was not only mighty sore on 
the president but she was very grateful to 
the Americano, and one of the things hubby 
had to do to square himself was to make the 
young stranger admiral of the navy. I 
gather he was more than that, and from 
then on was pretty much at home in the 
palace. To put it plain, him and Dofia 
Mira had quite a crush on each other. 

“Kind of a gay old girl, eh?”’ I suggests. 

“‘Dofia Mira Carranza is my aunt.” 

“Sorry,” says I. “‘ No asparagus meant.” 

José says it’s perfectly all right. She was 
a charmer plus, and this was only one in- 
cident in her long and hectic career. It was 
no secret that she wasn’t a fascinator just 
for the fun of the game. She liked men we!l 
enough, but better she liked to run the 
republic. So when the next set of revolu- 
tionists had more luck and she found her- 
self a widow, she promptly puts the spell 
on the new president and becomes first 
lady of the land again. Twice she worked 
that. But her third try was a flop. She’d 
begun to fade a bit, I expect. Then, when 
she couldn’t throw the net over the new 
president, she vamped a general and made 
the mistake of trying to start a war on a 
shoestring. It wasn’t a go. Her general 
got stood against a wall and she was chased 
out of the country. She must have figured 
on something like this, though, for she had 
a lot of cash planted in banks in Havana 
“and that was where she went to. 

“Now the tourists,” says José, “they 
point out her home, the Villa Mira, on the 
malecén. It is lovely. Also she has many 
friends about her. But there is no under- 
standing the heart of a woman. She still 
longs for El Liberator, the strong, silent 
young man whose name she never knew, 
but who used to read in the palace a news- 
paper which came to him from South Ad- 
nock, New Hampshire. It is to find him 
I came here.” 

‘What a blow!” says I. ‘And I thought 
all the while you were on a still hunt for a 
sweetie with carroty hair and green eyes!” 

“That I have found you, Mayzie, is just 
my good luck,” says he. 

‘Pretty, pretty, whether it’s true or 
not,” says I. 

**And you will help me, will you?” he 
asks. ‘‘Look again at the picture.” 

I did. ‘No, I can’t place him,” says I. 
‘*Never heard of anyone from here being 
in the Navy, either. She gave you no other 
description?” 

“Just this,’ says José: ‘On his right 
forearm was tattooed in blue and red a 
likeness of the Dofia Mira.” 

““Wha-a-at?”’ says I. ‘‘ With sort of a 
lace shawl over her head and a fan hiding 
part of her face?”’ 

“That is as she told me,” says he. “Then 
you have seen - Fe 

‘Why, that’s the way Uncle Billy Pratt, 
the night clerk, has one of his arms deco- 
rated,” says I. '‘ But he couldn’t be the one. 
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No, no! Uncle Billy was never any libera- 
tor. Hardly! Why, he’s about the most 
peaceable, gentle old stick-in-the-mud I 
know of. A double-twisted bach and as 
skirt-shy as they make ’em.”’ 

“But if he has her picture on his arm!” 
insists José. 

“He might have her autograph and I 
couldn’t believe it was him,”’ says I. “‘Uncle 
Billy capture a gunboat and then have an 
affair with a frisky Spanish lady? I can’t 
feature it. Why, say, one of the reasons he 
left town when he was a youngster was be- 
cause a girl cashier in the grocery store 
where he worked got kind of soft on him, 
and a feller who had been running around 
with her some got wild about it and threat- 
ened to beat Billy up. Billy’s older brother 
found him hiding in the cellar, yanked him 
out by the collar and told him he had to 
fight or get laughed out of South Adnock. 
That’s when Billy did his disappearing act. 
He was gone ten or twelve years and they 
still kid him about it.” 

‘“Where did he go when he went away?”’ 
demands José. 

“That,” says I, “‘is something nobody 
ever found out. He isn’t much of a chat- 
terer, Billy Pratt, except with kids. Likes 
youngsters, tells ’em stories, gives ’em 
candy. That’s why he’s called Uncle Billy.” 

“‘Ts—is he friendly with you?” asks José. 

“Oh, we get along fine,” says I. “You 
see, he had this night-clerk job at Adnock 
Inn when I first went there as waitress. 
Besides, he boarded for a while with my 
folks when I was a little girl. But he never 
told me the story of his life.” 

“Perhaps he would,”’ says José, “if you 
asked about the picture on his arm.” 

“‘T’d feel silly hinting he’d had any such 
romance as that,”’ says I. 

“But you will do it fer me—for José?” 
says he sugary in my ear as he slips an 
arn around my waist. 

‘“*We-e-ell,”’ says I, “‘I’d have to think it 
over. I don’t know much about you, Mr. 
Caballos. Are you a detective, or what?” 

He laughs easy and soothing. He says 
he’s a secretary in the office of the republic’s 
foreign minister at Washington—kind of a 
diplomat. But this has nothing to do with 
his work. This is for his aunt, the Dofia 
Mira. 

“‘And soon you shall know me much, 
much better, my Mayzie of the sea-green 
eyes and the sunset hair,’’ says he. ‘As for 
asking Uncle Billy, you shall do as you 
please, but if you do not dance again with 
me I shall be very, very sad.” 

“‘Cheer up then,” says I, ‘“‘for stepping 
with you is the easiest thing I do. There’s 
that Valencia tune. How about it?” 

We stepped some more, and when you’ve 
got a partner that might have been picked 
right off the silver screen you don’t care 
who’s looking on. Just to be gazed down 
at the way José could do it would give any 
girl a thrill, and on the drive home I didn’t 
care if he did do sore fancy cuddling up. 
Even at that, he’s always the gentleman. 
And does he get flip and personal when I 
serve him a late breakfast next morning? 
He does not. Except for swapping a know- 
ing look or so, you wouldn’t ever know we’d 
met. But that evening! And the next! 
Say, if I could tell it, I wouldn’t. And I 
thought I’d been made love to before! 
No cave-man stuff, understand. Nice and 
genteel, like the ritzy classes do it in parlor 
comedies. Anyhow, nobody ever kissed me 
back of the ear before, or wanted to sit 
with his head in my lap looking up at the 
stars. All we needed was an orchestra 
playing that Barcarolle piece from the 
Tales of Hoffman and a few Cupids shoot- 
ing darts. 

I was willing to tell the world that José 
was a nice boy, a real nice boy. Not that I 
did. I’m no Tillie the Teller. But for a 
while there I was Juliet on the balcony. 
And it was one afternoon while I was in 
that state of mind that I ran across Uncle 
Billy Pratt parked in a shady corner of the 
back service porch trying to keep cool. He 
has his shirt collar open and his sleeves 
rolled up. The work of art on his forearm 
is in plain view and it reminded me of what 
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José had asked me to do. Foolish, of 
course, but wasn’t it up to me to prove that 
he was on the wrong trail! I skipped up 
to my room and got the picture José had 
asked me to take for a while. When I came 
back Uncle Billy was lighting his pipe. 

“Kind of torrid today, eh?” says I. 

“It’s hot,” says Uncle Billy. 

“Must make you think of old times down 
in the tropics?” says I. 

He tamps his pipe with his finger and 
stares straight ahead for a minute or so. 
Then he says slow, ‘‘ What gave you the idea 
I was ever in the tropics?” 

“Oh, I had a hunch,” says I. “You 
knocked around somewhere for ten or a 
dozen years, didn’t you?” 

“Eleven,” says he. 

“Doing what, Uncle Billy?” I asks. 

“Little of everything,”’ says he. 

“Ever try being an admiral?” says I. 

He nearly drops the pipe, but recovers it 
and turns to give me a startled look. 
“What do you mean by that, Mayzie?”’ 

“TI was just judging by the uniform you 
wore when you had this taken,” says I, 
producing the photo. ‘‘Some sheik you 
must have been then, Uncle Billy, with that 
mustache and all. Changed quite a bit, 
haven’t you—-got heavier. But I can see 
the likeness.” 

He reaches out for the case, stares at the 
picture, rubs his eyes with the back of his 
hand, acts sort of dazed. ‘‘ Where—-where 
did you get this?’’ he demands husky. 

‘Friend of mine,” says I. ‘‘He told me 
about the charming Dofia Mira, too.” 

“Dofia Mira! Dofia Mira!’’ he whispers, 
almost as though he was praying. 

““Why, Uncle Billy, you old sinner!” I 
gasps. ‘“‘Then—then you have had your 
little fling, haven’t you?” 

Being caught off his guard that way, he 
couldn’t deny it, and inside of five minutes 
I was worming out of him the whole story. 
He didn’t go into all the details of what he’d 
done after he ran away from town. He’d 
worked here and there, in stores and fac- 
tories, always moving on, farther from 
South Adnock. Finally he drifted into 
Charleston, South Carolina, and was near 
starved when the captain of a tramp 
steamer picked him up off the piers and 
gave him a job as steward. The next he 
knew he was out at sea headed south. 

“She was a rusty old tub,” says Uncle 
Billy, ‘‘with mostly Swedes on board. It 
was nearly a week before I found out that 
we were bound for some port in Central 
America with a cargo of machinery and iron 
sewer pipe. In the Caribbean we ran into 
a storm, a snorter. Some of the stern 
plates were sprung and she began to leak. 
Everybody who wasn’t on the pumps had 
to help shift cargo. I rolled eighteen-inch 
sewer pipes until my arms like to drop off. 
We hoisted ’em en deck with the steam 
derrick and stowed ’em forward. Some 
stuck out over the rail and made us look 
weird. But that stopped the worst of the 
leak and we limped for the nearest port. 
Made it one moonlight night. 

‘But as we were steaming into the harbor 
we met some Americans in a yacht who 
told us to keep out, as there was a revolu- 
tion going on. The Swede captain had to 
take a chance though. We pushed in. 
And sure enough, there was a gunboat 
getting ready to shell the town. He was 
seared, that Swede. All of us were. But 
what could we do? He nosed the old tub 
in and dropped anchor. He said somebody 
had to row over to the gunboat and tell ’em 
what a fix we was in and beg ’em not to 
shoot our way. 

““You never saw such a panicky lot of 
Swedes. They all sneaked below. Then the 
captain said I’d have to go. I said I would 
if he’d fix me up so I’d look like some kind 
of an officer. He let me have his shore- 
going cap and a blue coat with brass buttons 
on it. I didn’t like the job much, but I got 
into the yawl and rowed over. When I got 
to the gunboat there wasn’t a soul on board. 
They’d taken to the boats and beat it. 
Some was even swimming for shore. I 
could hear ’em splashing. I didn’t under- 
stand what it was all about until I looked 
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back at our old steamer. Say, with those 
sewer pipes bristling over her bows she 
looked just like a big warship. ’Course, the 
moonlight helped. And we’d scared the tar 
out of those revolutionists. 

“Well, I’d been sent to tell somebody 
about the mess we was in and to ask if 
there was a dry dock, so I rowed in to the 
nearest wharf and walked up to a big white 
house on a hill. It was the president’s 
house and they were waiting to be bom- 
barded. When I called out to ’em that the 
revolution was over someone who spoke 
English came out and Well, they 
made a big fuss over me. 

“I know,” says I. 
Liberator.” 

“Yes,” says Uncle Billy, hanging his 
head. “‘There was a lady ” And 
there he stops. 

“Dona Mira,” says I. ‘A lovely Spanish 
lady. And you were made admiral of the 
navy and had her picture tattooed on your 
arm. I’ve heard all that. But not why you 
quit so sudden. Why, Uncle Billy?” 

“Too much shooting,” says he. “‘ Every 
few days they’d bring in a new lot of in- 
surgents, march ’em out and shoot ’em. 
Didn’t do any good, fcr others bobbed up. 
And there was so much plotting going on. 
Everybody had a plot up his sleeve. Them 
that didn’t have some kind of an office 
wanted one, and them that had wanted 
something better. Dofia Mira was in the 
thick of it, blocking a scheme here, laying a 
trap there. Had me at it until it got on my 
nerves. I never was much of a fighter—not 
for shooting in cold blood, anyhow—but 
among those people it was a case of shoot 
or get shot, and when I found there was 
half a dozen or more men who was only 
waiting for a fair chance to plug me 
Well, I watched my chance and one night I 
slipped aboard a banana steamer and 
worked my way to New Orleans.” 

“Without any fond farewells to the fair 
lady, eh?”’ says I. 

“She wasn’t my fair lady—not by 
rights,” says he. ‘‘But leaving her that 
way didn’t come easy. It—it was the 
toughest thing I ever had to do. Dojia 
Mira. In all the years since I’ve never 
forgot her. I never will. I wonder where 
she is now.” 

*‘What if I might have some news of her 
for you before long, Uncle Billy?” says I. 

And the oddest look comes into those 
mild blue eyes of his. Then he shakes his 
head. 

“No,” says he, “‘ that’s all over and done 
with. I never was any real hero, nor any 
liberator. I had that wished on me. I’m 
night clerk at the inn. That isn’t much, 
but I guess it fits me.”’ 

He lights his pipe again, cocks his heels 
up on the rail and goes to reading the 
sporting page of his Boston morning paper. 
Say, you never can tell by their looks, can 
you? To think that this middle-aged, 
meek-appearing, mild-spoken old boy 
should have been through all that! 

Now I had something to tell José. 
Likely I'd find him loafing around the front 
office smoking cigarettes and looking ele- 
gant. I did. From the hallway I signaled 
him to follow me and made him climb 
three flights of stairs. Perched above the 
slate roof of the old inn is a square cupola 
effect that hardly anybody ever goes to. 
That’s where José started going sheiky 
again. 

“Wait,” says I. ‘Business first. 
found out about Uncle Billy Pratt. 
the one, so you can write your aunt.” 

“‘Good girl, Mayzie!”’ says he. ‘I was 
almost sure of him though. I took a 
chance day before yesterday and wired her 
in Washington. She’ll be here at 5:15.” 

“‘Wha-a-at?” says I. “‘The Dona Mira? 
Here? What for?” 

He hunches those fine shoulders of his. 
“That which the Dofia Mira wants,” 
says he, ‘‘she usually gets. As I have said, 
she longs to see once more her E] Libera- 
tor.”’ 

“Huh!” says I. 
coming to her then.” 

(Continued on Page 48 
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HE Closed body you see on the lowest priced General 
jf ee car is the equal in every fundamental factor to the 
body of the finest, costliest car ever built. For the body of that 
lowest priced car—like the closed bodies of a// General Motors 
cars—is a Body by Fisher—and Fisher employs a sing/e standard of 
craftsmanship. In the building of all Fisher Bodies only that 


construction and engineering recognized as the best 


are employed. Fisher always serves quality and value first. 
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IN THE CASE OF 


The People vs. Caffein 





22,152" witnesses say... 
My nervousness vanished 
when I changed to Postum! 


| pees of these 22,152. men and 
women was seriously ill. Yet all 
were below their best, mentally and 
physically. Something was getting on 
their nerves—(“iterally. Something that 
made them cross and irritable at home 
and at work. Something that cut down 
their efficiency, and cost them friends. 

One by one, they decided to try a 
simple change in diet. They eliminated 
caffein from their diet for thirty days 

and drank Postum instead. Before 
the thirty days were up, every one of 
the 22,152 was convinced! Nervous- 
ness had vanished. They slept better 

ate better—felt worlds better! They 
became regular Postum users. 

Make This Test! 
Perhaps you, too, suffer from rest- 
nights, and worried, harassed 
days. Perhaps you, too, find yourself 
fretful and short-tempered —annoyed 
by trifles you used to laugh at. 

You may never have thought to 
blame caffein, the seemingly harmless 
stimulant you take with your meals 
But make the test these others made 

and see! Let Postum be your mea! 
time drink for thirty days. Then judge! 


Sc 
le > 


You'll miss nothing in enjoyment! 
For Postum is a delightful drink in its 
own right—with a full-bodied, dis- 
tinctive flavor millions prefer to that 
of any other. Postum is made of whole 
wheat and bran, roasted—no trace of 
any artificial stimulant in it. A drink 


* ° e 


*This figure includes only Postum users who 
have written us within the last few months. 
Their letters, as wel! as thousands received pre 


viousls , are in our files. 


that never keeps you awake, that 
never frays your nerves, or causes 
headaches and indigestion, as caffein 
often does. 

Carrie Blanchard, the famous food 
demonstrator, will help you start your 
30-day test of Postum. 


Carrie Blanchard’s offer 


“Let me send you, free, one week’s 
supply of Postum, with my personal 
directions for preparing it, as a start 
on the 30-day test. 

“Or if you would rather begin the 
test today, get Postum at your gro- 
cer’s. It costs much less than most 
other mealtime drinks—only one-half 
cent a cup. 

“Please indicate on the coupon 
whether you prefer Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 

















Postum Company, Incorroratep P.—8. E. P. 4-28 : 
Battle Creek, Mich : 
| want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. : 

! w »bligatio ie : 
Ww PI : 
Instant Postum Check : 
prepared instantly in the cup) hich you : 
Postum Crreat ) prefer s 
prey 1 by boiling) : 

Nar ; 
Street H 
City State H 
In ¢ d idress Canaptan Postum Co., Lrp. : 
812 Met litan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. : 
Coecescesocccsoccssoscscoseresscaneccoscestencoosos coceonsoveceeoneosccooooese : 
ne of the Post Health Products, which in- 


lso Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes 


sB 





a st sran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in 
two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding 
boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to 
prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should 
be ‘ 


2U ites 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
“Yes,” agrees José. ‘‘But he—he might 
be prepared.” 
“‘Slicked up a bit?” says I. “‘Say, that’s 


an idea! We've got about two hours, 


| haven’t we?” 


“Not we,” corrects José, cool and cas- 
ual. ‘‘I was told only to find him. That I 
have done. If you don’t mind, I have some 
letters to write.” 

“Then run along and write ’em, José 
dear,” says I. ‘As for me, I mean to get 
busy with Uncle Billy.” 

It was some job I’d let myself in for. 
Why should he shave and get a haircut? 
Why dress up before it was time for him to 
go on the desk? 

“Ah, don’t be mulish, Uncle Billy!” I 


| protests. “I just want to see if you can’t 


spruce up to look something as you did in 
that picture. I bet you can too. Say, 


| haven’t you some kind of uniform you 


9” 


could wear? 

“Nothing but that old white one I had 
down there,” says he. 

““You—you don’t mean the very one? 
I gasps. 

“TI guess it’s still in the bottom of my 


” 


| trunk,” says he, ‘‘and I guess it better stay 


” 


there. 
“You got one more guess, Uncle Billy,” 
says I. 
I’m some coaxer, too, but I was almost 
hoarse before he’d promised. You see, the 


| more I thought about this thing the more 





excited I got over it. Struck me as a whale 
of a romance, this 1912-model Spanish fas- 
cinator getting a sudden whim that she’d 
like to look up the Americano she was once 
so sweet on. True, she’d probably be in the 
late forties, and they do say Spanish women 
take on weight after thirty, but she’d be 
got up elaborate as a stylish stout and 
maybe she’d have had her face lifted and 
all that. 

And was I gonna let her see a slouchy- 
dressed, ragged-haired party that she’d 
stare at sneery? Not if I could kid Uncle 
Billy into dolling up for the occasion. 

He grumbles a lot and says he don’t see 
the sense of it all, but I kept right on with 
the jolly, shooed him into the barber shop, 
waited for him to come out and almost 
pushed him into his room, And at 5:10, 
when he tiptoes cautious down into the 
back lobby to give me a private view, I 
knew it had been worth while. ’Course, he 
was straining some of the seams of the 
white duck, and the gold braid and brass 
buttons had tarnished a little, but for a 
second I hardly knew him. 

“Honest, Uncle Billy,” says I, ‘“‘you’re a 
knock-out. I don’t know as I blame the lady 
either. Turn around so I can get the rear 
elevation. Great! Say, I wish my friend, 
Mr. Caballos, could see you once. He ought 
to be in any minute now. There! Some- 
body just blew into the front office. Yes, 
it’s José. Hey, José! Step in here, will 
you?—and bring your aunt.” 

So, before Uncle Billy could duck or get 
any hint as to what was going on, in they 
streamed. And who was it said all Spanish 
ladies were fatties? Not this one anyhow. 
She’s no skinny, I'll admit, but what 
curves she has are well placed, she’s tall and 
straight; and if her hair is nearly white, her 
cheeks are as pink as a baby’s. And what 
eyes! Like José’s, only more so. 

From gawping at her I turned to Uncle 
Billy. He’s been classed in South Adnock 
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for years as an old fogy, a has-been, a never- 
waser. Well, those that have listed him 
that way should have seen him then, 
watched the mild blue eyes light up, the 
saggy shoulders straighten. 

“‘Dofia Mira!”’ says he. 

“El Liberator!” says she. 

Then the reunion began; but as it was 
all in Spanish, I could only guess at what 
they were saying. I gathered that they were 
mighty glad to meet again. The next I 
knew they went parading off hand in hand 
to the front parlor and I was out of the 
picture. 

I figured I’d meet José that evening and 
get a full report on what happened. But 
José didn’t show up for dinner. Also the 
Doiia Mira had hers served in her upstairs 
suite, and Ella Butts, who took up the 
trays, says Uncle Billy was dining with her. 

‘And you should have seen him, May- 
zie,’ says she. ‘‘All in white and gold 
braid. He looked swell.” 

“You don’t mean it!”’ says I. ‘‘Was Mr. 
Caballos with ’em too?” 

‘“‘No,” says Ella. ‘It was a twosome, 
and kind of a mushy one, if you ask me.” 

As I was closing the dining-room doors 
I saw Father Curley going upstairs. It 
wasn’t until morning thatI heard there’d 
been a wedding at the Catholic Church. 

“Z-z-z2!"’ says I. ‘‘She’s a quick worker 
too. Must run in the blood.” 

About 9:30 I was sent for. The Spanish 
lady in Suite A wants to see me. Her 
English is fractured in queer places, but 
she managed to make me understand, all 
right. I was a dear, dear girl. I had found 
for her El Liberator and she was very, very 
happy. Some day I must come to visit 
them at Villa Mira, in Havana. And would 
I accept this little trinket as a souvenir? 
Trinket! That’s a real ruby in the middle 
and the ones around the edge are genuine 
diamonds. I’ll say she was grateful! 

So, just before I left, I asked about José. 

“Oh, yes!”’ says she. ‘‘José—but he has 
gone.” 

“Gone!” says I. 
the look on my face. 

She’s a wise old girl, Dofia Mira. She 
don’t miss any tricks, and I expect she 
knows her nephews. 

“So?” says she. ‘‘He is a scamp, that 
José; too good to look at. If he meets a 
sefiorita for a moment he tells her But 
you know? I suppose he does make the 
love so beautiful?” 

““You’ve said something,” says I, gulpy. 
“He does.” 

“‘But it is what he cannot help,” she goes 


I couldn’t help it, nor 


on. “‘And then, you see, he is a diplomat.” 
“Oh!” says I. “I knew he was some- 
thing.” 


After that I got away to my room and 
locked the door. For the first half hour 
I sobbed into the pillow. Then I laughed 
at myself, at José, at all the sheiks in the 
world. By noon I'd snapped out of it. I 
was Mayzie Monahan once more—the 
Mayzie they think is hard-boiled. 

“Imagine!” says Ella Butts. ‘Uncle 
Billy Pratt married and gone to live in 
Havana! How'd you like to go live in 
Havana, Mayzie?”’ 

“Tf I ever make a move,” says I, “‘it’ll 
be to Washington.” 

“So you could see the President every 
day?” asks Ella. 

“No,” says I, ‘‘so I’d be handy if any 
real swell young sheiks went diplomatic.” 
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no other Six so low in price 


Of all the reasons for the sensa- 
tional success of the New Series 
Pontiac Six, none is more im- 
portant than—bodies by Fisher. 


Not only is the Pontiac Six the 
lowest priced six offering bodies 
by Fisher, but on the bodies 
themselves has been lavished all 
the creative skill for which the 
Fisher Body Corporation is re- 
nowned. In their graceful pro- 
portions, vivid style, generous 
roominess and masterly execu- 
tion of details, Pontiac-Fisher 


bodies represent heights never 
before attained in a six of com- 
parable cost. And coupled with 
their exclusive distinction is the 
safety, silence and lasting beauty 
assured by durable hardwood 
and metal construction and by 
finish in genuine Duco. 

When such bodies are combined 
with a chassis so superior in per- 
formance, so advanced in design 
and so famed for endurance as 
the Pontiac Six, the result is the 
finest six ever offered for $745. 


2-Door Sedan, $745; Coupe, $745; Sport Roadster, $745; Phaeton, $775; Cabriolet, $795; 4-Door 

Sedan, $825; Sport Landau Sedan, $875. Oakland All- American Six, $1045 to $1265. All prices 

at factory. Delivered prices include minimum handling charges. Easy to pay on the liberal 
General Motors Time Payment Plan. 


Oakland Motor Car Co., Pontiac, Mich., General Motors Products of Can., Ltd., Pontiac Div.—Oshawa, Ont. 


ONTIAC SIX 


PRODUCT OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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Going 
Value 
N THE fiscal 


make-up of a 

public - utility 
company, so Wil- 
liam H. Blood, Jr., 
explained to me, 
there is no such 
thing as goodwill. 
The courts have 
ruled that, in- 
stead,a publicutil- 
ity may include in 
its balance sheet 
an item known as 
“going value.” 

Going value is 
an intangible as- 
set, made up of 
many elements, 
and usually it is 
the product of 
years of develop- 
ment. Briefly, it 
may be described 
as a composite of 
expenditures, 
many of them dic- 
tated by circum- 
stances beyond 
the management’s 
control and con- 
tributing nothing 
tangible toincome. 

Suppose, for example, that a traction company is obliged, 
by the terms of an ordinance, to change some of its grades. 
The expense becomes a part of going value. The eight- 
pound directory of a metropolitan telephone company is 
worth, as paper, something less than a dime. But the 
labor that has gone into that directory—the listing of 
names, the checking and cross checking, the typesetting, 
the proofreading, the binding, the distributing of copies— 
mounts high into money. The expense becomes a part of 
the telephone company’s going value. 

I suggested to Mr. Blood that perhaps there might be a 
parallel between the going value of a public-utility com- 
pany and the going value of an individual. 

“Yes,” he said, “there is. A man spends his entire 
active life acquiring capability. Through schooling, 
through experience, through observation, through reason- 
ing he keeps adding to his mental equipment. He keeps 
increasing his ability to do more work and do it better. 
And the tota! of what he acquires in this way and that 
often in ways that don’t seem, at the time, to be advancing 
him materially —is his going value.” 





People Who Hate to Learn 


© WILLIAM HENRY BLOOD, the philosophy and 

thenomenclature of public-utility work are most familiar. 
For thirty years he has been a member of the organization 
of Stone & Webster, builders, managers and financiers of 
public-utility companies. He is an engineer—the outside 
specialist of his concern—and one of its vice presidents. He 
travels some 30,000 miles a year, scrutinizing public-utility 
companies, appraising them, advising them. For several 
years he conducted classes in public-utility management at 
the Harvard School of Business Administration. He has 
deait with many men, young and old. 

‘Quite often,’’ Mr. Blood went on, “‘a man’s attitude is 
wrong. I recall something that happened when I was in 
business for myself, running a factory. I wanted an arma- 
ture wound in a certain way, and I stood watching the 
young man who was winding it. 

“*No,’ I said to him, ‘not that way. Do it thus and so.’ 

“He turned to me and said, ‘Perhaps you can do this 
better than I can.’ 

‘““* Ves,’ I said, ‘I think I can. Here, let me take it.’ 

“I wound that armature—wound it the way it ought to 
be wound. Then I said to the workman: 

“*Do you understand it now? Are you sure that you 
could do it yourself? Well, then, perhaps you can do it in 
some other plant. With your temperament and disposi- 
tion, you'd fit in better somewhere else. The cashier will 
give you your money.’ 





How They Get On in Some Professions 


“You see, I had taught him something useful, but he 
really hadn’t wanted to learn at all. To me he had been 
not only impertinent and insubordinate but downright 
resentful. 

“‘T recall another and a later instance—this one, too, of 
a man who was satisfied with himself as was. As a field 
specialist for Stone & Webster, I went to a certain town to 
investigate an ailing telephone company. I arrived in the 
town fairly early in the morning, ate breakfast, then 
hunted up the telephone company’s office. A clerk there 
told me the manager would be in presently. Isat down and 
waited, and I waited until ten o’clock. Then the manager 
came in. Obviously he wasn’t in good humor. 

“He said, ‘I just dropped in for a minute on my way to 
breakfast. Is there anything that I can do for you before 
I go?’ 

“T explained my mission and showed him my creden- 
tials. He glanced at them and said: ‘Well, these look all 
right to me. But what do you know about the telephone 
business?’ 

“Right there I had him catalogued. I said to him: ‘It 
doesn’t make any difference what I know. The point is 
that I’m here. I’m backed with authority. You can co- 
operate with me if you want to. But if you don’t want to, 
I'll go ahead anyway.’ 

“ After that we got along fairly well. But what he didn’t 
realize was that the first contact with him, there in his 
office, pointed out to me two directions in which I should 
find something wrong. That manager’s own habits of 
work and his attitude toward others would be reflected in 
slackness and looseness in supervision everywhere, and the 
company’s attitude toward its public would be one of self- 
satisfied arrogance. Did I find those conditions? I did. 
As to what became of the manager, I don’t know. He 
isn’t on that job any more. 

“Another instance: Under me at one time was a young 
man, not long out of technical school, a promising young- 
ster with a great deal of latent ability. However, as I 
watched his progress I saw that he wasn’t heading in the 
right direction. Finally I called him to my office with the 
idea of talking to him as gently and as tactfully as I could. 
But straightway he blazed up—fairly defied me. Then I 
addressed him bluntly and told him in plain, hard words 
just wherein he was failing. When I finished he stood with 
fists clenched a moment, and then fairly shouted at me: 

““*Very well, I’m through! I’m quitting.’ 

“And with that he turned, stormed out of my office and 
slammed the door behind him. I was immensely sorry. 
Long into the night I thought about him. The next 
morning, early, he appeared at my office and asked per- 
mission to talk to me. 


‘**Fisst,’ he 
said, ‘I want to 
apologize to you. 
And, second, I 
want to tell you 
that what you did 
to me last night 
was the best thing 
that ever has hap- 
pened tome. And 
now, if you want 
to fire me—well, 
go ahead.’ 

“Did I fire him? 
Heavens,no! Not 
aman with that 
kind of stuff in 
him. 

“The basis upon 
which every man 
builds his life work 
is knowledge— 
knowledge of facts 
and conditions and 
methods. The me- 
chanic in the ga- 
rageor therailroad 
president in his 
office—each must 
know his business. 
And everything 
that each of them 
knows has come to 
him through his 
senses—princi- 
pally his sight. 
Yet you’d be surprised at how many men suffer from a 
sort of mental astigmatism. They don’t see straight. They 
don’t see facts as they are. And then, of course, because 
their premises are askew their conclusions are distorted. 

“For the technical man, the ability to see straight is 
downright essential. When I was lecturing at Harvard, 
addressing young men in the graduate school—young men 
who aspired to be executives of public-utility companies—I 
used to try a simple but highly significant experiment. 

“TI prepared a sort of display board and on it I fastened 
some twenty miscellaneous objects—just common, ordinary 
things—a whisk broom, a pen, a key, a blotter, and so on. 
All the objects were covered by a black curtain.” 





‘ 


DRAWN BY DONALD MC KEE 


Waat the Trained Mind Sees 


“DMD EFORE the class period began I’d hang my curtained 

board on the front wall of the classroom. Then, to pre- 
pare the students’ minds somewhat for what was to come, 
I'd talk to them for a while on the importance of accurate 
observation. Finally I’d pull the curtain aside, revealing 
the twenty objects, and say: 

“*T want each of you to look at these things for a few 
minutes. Then I’ll cover them again, and each of you will 
write down, from memory, what you’ve seen.’ 

“The average on those tests was about 60 per cent, 
which, when you consider that I was testing trained minds, 
was pretty low. But the experiment brought to light cer- 
tain interesting facts. For instance, in nearly every test 
someone would include in his list something that wasn’t on 
the board at all. Imagination, or plain faking? I don’t 
know which it was. 

“On the board, however, was one object that almost 
never was overlooked. It was a pipe—a dark brier—and it 
hung inconspicuously against a dark background. Despite 
its comparatively low visibility, however, nearly everyone 
saw and remembered that pipe. But on the board was 
another object, prominently placed in the exact center and 
contrasting with the background sharply, for the object’s 
color was light green. That object nearly everybody 
missed. Of all the twenty things on the board, it ranked 
the lowest in attention. It was a dollar bill! 

“There, perhaps, is a line of research for the psycholo- 
gists. Or maybe it’s the theme for a sermon. Why did 
most of those men see the pipe and why did most of them 
miss the dollar? The one, perhaps, is a symbol of pleasure 
and indulgence; the other the symbol of serious effort and 
thrift. 

“Are young men deteriorating in moral fiber? I don’t 
think so. Is the present generation wiser, but weaker? 

Continued on Page 206 
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6-66 Roadster $995; 6-66 Sport § 
$1245; 8-77 Sport Sedan $1295; 


COMPLETELY ENCLOSED TOP DOWN -SIDE GLASSES UP COMPLETELY OPEN 


‘The Phaeton Sedan 


New body style heretofore obtainable 
only on special order from 
custom coach builders 


Model 88 Phaeton Sedan ‘1895 
Model us Phaeton Sedan $2395 


Auburn has risen rapidly to its present eminence by depending entirely 
upon the proven superiority of the car itself. The increasing thousands 
of Auburn owners means infinitely more however, than a remarkable 
success. It means we must build even better cars and give even 
greater value because the public has a right to expect MORE from Auburn 
than from others. Evidence of our determination to keep faith is all 
BUILT into the new Auburn; including, 115 Horsepower Straight Eight, 
Bohnalite Steel Strut Pistons, Lynite Connecting Rods, Double Armor 
Plate Frame, Bijur Chassis Lubrication System, Hydraulic Four Wheel 
Brakes, Dual Manifold, Dual Carburetion, Hydraulic Shock Absorbers, 
and All-Steel Running Boards. 


STRAIGHT EIGHT 


ANIBNIRN 


POWERED BY LYCOMING 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 








dan $1095; 6-66 Sedan $1145; 6-66 Cabriolet $1145; 76 Sedan $1395; 76 Sport Sedan $1294; 76 Cabriolet $1395; 76 Roadster $1195; 877 Roadster 
77 Sedan $1395; 8-77 Cabriolet $1395; 88 Sedan $1695; 88 Sport Sedan $1595; 88 Cabriolet $1695; 88 Roadster $1495; 88 Speedster $1695; 88 Phaeton 
Sedan $1895; 115 Sedan $2195; 115 Sport Sedan $2095; 115 Cabriolet $2195; 115 Roadster $1995; 115 Speedster $2195; 115 Phacton Sedan $2395. Freight, Tax and Ger tipment Extra. 
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New 112 b. p. Imperial "80" — 
gy Sedan $2945. Four 
other body types priced from 
$2795 to $3405 


Bese always has offered most in value 
as well as in quality, style and per- 
formance -—but never so much as it does 
today at the sensational new lower prices 
ranging from 670 upwards. 


The greater values of the “52,” “62,” “72” and 
112 h. p. Imperial “80” are based on the out- 


standing Chrysler quality, performance and 
long life of engine, chassis and body—which 












New Chrysler "'52"’—2-door Sedan 
$670. Six other body types 
priced from $670 to $790 






havealways been the real greatness of Chrysler. 


Chrysler Standardized Quality has pioneered 
and developed scores and scores of improve- 
ments and betterments for Chrysler cars of 
higher price and has passed them on to its cars 


FOUR GREAT CARS IN 
- a: = / 
52-62-72 - 12 HD. 


Priced from $670 to $3495 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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Great New Chrysler “62”— 
-door Sedan $1175. Six other 
ly types ee from $1065 

$1235 





of lower priceforthe whole industry toemulate. 


Through Chrysler, therefore, prices and values 
have taken on a new meaning. Chrysler today, 
as always, provides the public greater meas- 
ures of performance, quality and value than any 


FOUR GREAT PRICE CLASSES 


CHRYSLER. IMPERIAL 8 O° 


Chrysler dealers are in a position to extend the 


convenience of time payments, Ask about Chrysler's attractive plan. 


Masevions New Chrysler "72" 
—2-passenger Coupe (with 
rumble seat) $1545. Six other 
body types pr iced from $1545 
to $1795 











other. That is the great reason why the public 
has advanced Chrysler from 27th to 3rd place 
in sales in 42 months’ time. Demonstration, 
which any Chrysler dealer is eager to afford 
you, is conclusive proof of Chrysler superiority. 


yg 


NEW CHRYSLER “‘Red-Head”’ ENGINE —designed to take full advantage 
of high-compression gas, giving 12° greater torque with greater speed, power, 
bill-climbing ability and fuel economy; standard equipment on all body 
models of the 112 b. p. Imperial "80," also standard on the roadsters, and 
available at slight extra cost for other body types of the 62" and “72.” 











Makes the Finish 
Last Longer 


The sooner a car is Simonized 
the better. The reason is evident 
for Simoniz provides a beauti- 
ful hard dry surface that every 
car needs—and the Simonized 
‘surface stands the wear and 
tear instead of the finish. As 
the result of this remark- 
able SiMoniz protection, the 
finish is made more beauti- 
ful, lasts longer and the 
colors don’t fade —distinc- 
tive advantages enjoyed 
only by users of Simoniz. 




















If your car is dull, faded or 
discolored, use SIMONIZ 
KLEENER to remove the 
grime and blemishes. Then, 
SiMONIz will renew the 
original brilliance and give 
the needed lasting protec- 
tion. 


Anyone 
Can Simoniz 
a Car 


Simoniz and Simoniz KLeener are re- 
markable vegetable compounds and are 
They are 


used and recommended by motor car 


easily applied with a cloth. 


manufacturers, body builders and hun- 
dreds of thousands of motorists every- 
where as the best way of cleaning and 
protecting all lacquer finishes. 


Insist on SIMONIZ 

THE 
SIMONIZ CO. 
2116 Indiana Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 
S.A 









Pe” Apply With a Cloth 
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HOW I PICK MY MEN 


threatened with burning at the stake, suc- 
cumbed to a temperament equally high- 
strung, but with opposite results. Though 


| such men may succeed or fail, they do 


either with keen appreciation of what is 
going on. The poet D’Annunzio made a far 
finer hero at Fiume than many brave men 
who died on the Piave, because he saw 
every item of danger that must meet him if 


he failed. 


It is for this reason that the phlegmatic 
man may be temperamentally better in 
theory to face danger, yet not always be 
desirable as a member of a lost-hope at- 
tempt to achieve the impossible. 

He lacks imagination, is inclined to let 
things slide, and often lacks the initiative 
of the more nervous yet more imaginative 


| Man. 











Probably the great leaders of modern ex- 
ploration have, on the average, been the 


| best examples of balanced temperament. 


Amundsen, Peary, Scott and Shackleton 
were men of rather laconic, grim personali- 
ties. Yet their writings, their friends, their 
works, all testify to the heights of fancy 
their ardor could carry them to on occa- 
sion. It was this combination of dreamer 
and fighter that largely set each apart from 
his fellows. 


The New Traveler 


Compared with abstractions like tem- 
perament and imagination, it would seem 
easy to define the physique—muscles, 
heart, digestion—that stands hardship best. 
Every leader knows that hardship, or phys- 
ical stress, is sure to come before his 
expedition is over. Whether it be cold and 
toil, as in the north, or sleeplessness and 
nerve strain, as on a long flight, some form 
of suffering is bound to arise. The effect of 
this suffering on each of his men is what the 
leader would give his bottom dollar to know 
before he leaves home. 

I am inclined to put age as the first limit- 
ing factor. Youth will be served. The 
young man has zest of life and ambition for 
the future. He has an internal machinery 
not long out of the factory. He instinc- 
tively longs for combat with man or Nature, 
and he cares little which. The Almighty 


(Continued from Page 13) 


has endowed him with a desire to shoulder 
up through the vicissitudes of life. 

Getting down to cases, I would say that 
the average man does not get his full 
strength until after twenty. He reaches his 
peak around twenty-five and is close to the 
downhill side—physically, I mean—before 
he is thirty-eight. 

Of course there is great variation among 
individuals. I have yet to find the doctor 
who will give me a satisfactory answer to 
endurance. The medical examiner can tell 
me if a man is sound, how strong he is, and 
what the likelihood is of his breaking down 
under any specific load. But he can’t tell 
me how long the candidate’s nerves and 
muscles will last under strain. 

I know a lad of twenty-two who is 

splendidly set up and has a perfect health 
record, but he cannot stand long muscular 
strain. In contrast, there is the case of that 
great Alaskan missionary, Archdeacon 
Stuck, who, at the age of sixty, if I remem- 
ber rightly, did forty-five miles a day over 
a tough trail at about 50° below zero and 
worse. 
Petty Officer Evans of the Scott expedi- 
tion, whom Scott called ‘our strong man,”’ 
was first to go when the party began to die. 
Evans had a fall, to be sure, but I don’t 
think that did great damage. The heavy 
man wears out footgear, chafes in heavy 
garments, and strains his heart if he must 
keep at a task for a long time. Colonel 
Lawrence, the British hero of Arabia, was 
spoken of as ‘‘that runt,’’ before he showed 
he could outlast men twice his weight and 
stature whose health records were equally 
good. Other things being equal, I incline to 
the slight wiry man. The stocky fellow is a 
great help in heavy labor, but is often shy 
on endurance. 

In this connection I am forced to remem- 
ber that exploration by air is an entirely 
new kind of pioneering. Not only must the 
traits of the former traveler be there but a 
whole new set of nervous controls and mus- 
cular codrdination that for many are diffi- 
cult to attain. 

I do not propose that all who go on my 
Antarctic expedition be pilots, or even that 
they shall have to fly. But, as was the ease 
with the sledge and snowshoe of past 
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Arctic enterprises, the planes may have to 
be used by every member of our party 
before we have finished our task. 

The development of aviation has brought 
with it much knowledge of the pathologica! 
effect of altitudes on different men. For 
instance, as an aviator gains altitude he 
enters into strata of greatly reduced baro 
metric pressure. At about ten thousand and 
three hundred feet the atmospheric pressure 
is only about two-thirds that of the sea 
level. At eighteen thousand feet it is about 
one-half. At twenty-eight thousand feet it 
is only about one-third. Medical men de- 
clare that this reduction of pressure has in 
itself no effect on the human body, but the 
reduction of oxygen in the rare air of great 
altitudes does. And this vital gas decreases 
in almost exact ratio to the fall in atmos- 
pheric pressure. 


A Quick Climb 


Over the Antarctic plateau we must of 
necessity attain an altitude of close to 
twelve thousand feet, for we shall have to 
fly well above the mountains between our 
base and the South Pole. We may have 
to fly at eighteen thousand feet before we 
are through. 

But contrary to the popular idea, we 
cannot gauge the effect of such altitude on 
any given man by knowing how that man 
got along in climbing to the same height on 
a mountain top. The climber goes slowly 
from one level to another, and generally he 
stays at high levels for weeks. In our case 
the base will be at sea level; from it we 
shall fly upward for a few hours—possibly 
days, at the most—and at once return. 
Hence the strain on the body will in no way 
be analogous to that induced by mountain 
climbing. 

There are a lot of things that weaken a 
man as he goes along in life. It might seem 
that diet and habits belong to the doctors 
rather than in the limbo of exploration. 
Yet when a young man stands before me 
and says yearningly “I wish you would 
take me along,” nothing could be more 
helpful at the moment than an exact and 
confidential chart of his past life. 

(Continued on Page 58) 

















Transporting Supplies Across the Ice— Shackleton Expedition 
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The woman in the picture is a pioneer. 


For she’s one of the few women who have walked 
right into a salesroom all alone and said, “I want 
to try out a car.” 


Her husband couldn’t get away today. And she'd 
heard about the Reo Flying Clouds of 1929. 


So she wanted to find out if all she had heard 
were true. 


If it were, she would want to be the first among 
her friends to have such a different car. 


She picked out just the color she liked best and 
the model that suited her needs. 


Now she is going to have the surprise of her life. 
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icture of a woman about 


to try out a Flying Cloud of 1929 


Not because everyone on the street will turn to 
look at her. She knew they'd do that the minute 
she saw the Flying Cloud of 1929. 


But because she will have found a car that she can 
handle with a very small fraction of her strength. 
A car that steers at the touch of her finger tips— 
that has a brake pedal within easy reaching dis- 
tance and stops at the touch of her toes. 


She'll be able to scoot through traffic faster than 
she ever has before. Hills won’t mean gear shift- 
ing, which she never liked to do. Rough roads 
won't mean hanging on. If she drives for hours 
she will not be tired. 


If you don’t think this 1s possible we invite you fo woman can handle it easily. There are a number of 


take her place + « « Drive as far as you 

wish and make any 
tests you have in mind. Then you'll know that here is 
a car that red-blooded men will like, built so that a 


dainty touches in its fittings that you'll notice. And 
we think you may find that the Flying Cloud of 1929 
is just the automobile that you want today 

If you haven’t a husband but want a mighty good 
automobile, please try this one out. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
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Achievement 


A new de luxe model 
all-porcelain refrigerator 
designed for apartments 

A development that is years ahead! 
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ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT 


ARS ahead is this new General Elec- 

tric Refrigerator. This new apartment 

house size has the same mechanical per- 

fection and the all-porcelain finish of 
larger models. 


Mechanism hermetically sealed 


Like the standard General Electric Refrigera- 
tors, it has all its mechanism hermetically 
sealed in an electrically welded steel casing. 
There are no exposed moving parts. This 
permits placing the unit on top of the 
cabinet and does away with the need of oil- 
ing. It eliminates all pipes, belts, fans and 
stuffing boxes. This simplified design is the 
result of fifteen years of research in the 
laboratories of General Electric. 


The refrigerator is as portable as an electric 
fan. It can be moved to any part of your 
apartment. Its installation is a mere matter 
of minutes. It is delivered like any piece 
of furniture and put into place. Then it is 
just plugged into any convenience outlet. 


No special wiring is necessary—no piping. 
Plenty of ice and frozen desserts 
This new model makes 48 cubes of ice at 


a time—24 large and 24 small. It freezes 
5 pounds of ice at once. It has six square 
feet of food shelf space, yet it is only 24 
inches wide and occupies less than 3}4 square 
feet of floor space. 


The lustrous, smooth beauty of the gleam- 
ingly white cabinet is particularly desirable 
in an apartment. The fact that the cabinet 
is porcelain inside as well as out makes it 
unusually easy to keep this refrigerator clean. 


Have you healthful refrigeration? 


For your own good health—and the health 
of your family—be sure your foods are 
always properly refrigerated. This means 
that they must be kept well below 50 degrees 
at all times. If your present refrigerator 
doesn’t maintain this scientifically correct 
temperature, you really owe it to your fam- 
ily to have a General Electric. 


See this new model. Study it carefully. 
Note how quiet it is. Compare it with all 
others. Consider it from the point of view 
of health, economy and comfort. If there is 
no dealer near you, just! write to us. Ask 
for booklet S-4B, which will give you com- 
plete descriptions and specifications. 


Refrigerator 
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| ART of PROCURING 
PLEASANT DREAMS” 


e ‘Gr, while we sleep, we can 
have pleasing dreams, it 1s so much 
added to the pleasure of life.’’ 

So wrote kindly Benjamin 
Franklin in an essay on “The Art 
of Procuring Pleasant Dreams”, 
at the request of a young English 
friend. 

The first requisite for pleasant 
dreams is a comfortable bed, 
according to Franklin. The beds 
and bedrooms of this great hotel 
have been especially designed 
with the maximum sleep-comfort 
of our guests in view. 

You will find here the kind of 
bedroom you sleep in at home, 
with all the home-like touches— 
a shaded bed-lamp for night 
reading, comfortable furniture, 
plenty of ventilation. 

And the beds—Poor Richard 
himself would have enjoyed 
keenly the rest that their snow- 
white linen depths invite. Not 
even his proverbial ingenuity 
could devise a more assured meth- 
od of inducing pleasant dreams. 


The Benjamin Franklin. 


combines in an unusual manner the tradi- 
tional hospitality of more leisurely times 
with the most modern metropolitan botel 
appointments. Twelve hundred rooms, each 
with bath, Rates commence at four dollars. 


THE 
BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA 
Chestnut at Ninth Street 


Horace Leland Wiggins « Managing Director 
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| and how to eat. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

I don’t mean anything serious, such as 
the effects of dissipation. They are always 
visible to the discerning eye. I refer to 
those small but insidious foxes that tear at 
the vitals of a man without his being con- 
scious of their presence: Overeating, under- 
eating, too many stimulants, too much 
sugar, unbalanced diet, and so on. 

Any good dietitian can tell a man what 
Any good doctor can 
specify the ailment that has arisen from 
abuse of digestive apparatus. But when 
there isn’t any ailment, when only a weak- 
ening all along the line has occurred, it 
takes a magician to know just how far the 
man can go under field conditions. 

I cannot be very definite in this point any 
more than I can about the age or size of 
man to take. But I do know that a good 
heart and digestion mean more than any- 
thing else an explorer can have. If illness 
or poor hygiene has injured either, it is 
fairer to leave the man home. I favor a 
light eater who has no idiosyncrasies of diet 
and whose appetite is normal and steady. 

To me, exercise can justly be classified 
with diet. The body needs it in regular pro- 
portions and tends to disintegrate the mo- 
ment the diet of regular muscular exertion 
is removed. Systematic scientific exercise 
has been a hobby all my life. To me, it is 
the spring of eternal youth. I know it is 
true that some indoor men, entirely unac- 
customed to exercise, can, with training, 
meet physical strain as well as athletes. 

I ride my hobby out in the open, for the 
very good reason that it is the only first- 
hand knowledge I have of what makes for 
health and endurance. When I choose a 
man for hard work and danger, I cannot 
specify that he will take so much exercise or 
that he should show me a record of past 
athletic competence. But I try to be sure 
what his viewpoint is about taking exercise 
and how far he has applied it to his own life. 

Not long ago a young man spoke to me 
about joining an expedition to the Hima- 
layas. I discovered that he did not believe 
in exercise. His philosophy was somewhat 
East Indian, in that he thought it far better 
for a man to sit about and meditate in his 
leisure time than to rush about in play. 
Perhaps he was right. But I hoped he 
would not try to climb Mount Everest with 
a philosophy like that. 

The emotional man has no place on a 
long, hard expedition. No doubt, if he is a 
fine strong character he keeps his emotions 
under control. But this very keeping them 
under control tends to weaken him. For 
the same reason the emotional man may 
have been undermining his nervous fabric 
for years before he ever gets into the field. 
During the war, men who had had obscure 
clerical and other sedentary jobs often re- 
vealed quite unexpected heroism or coward- 
ice when under stress of trench fighting. 


The Man With a Hobby 


I make very little attempt to find out 


| what a man has done in the past that 
| might weaken him. Instinctively he hides 
| any habits about which he is in doubt. 


However, I definitely try to drag out into 


| the open the things that for years have been 
| building up his resistance to hardship, dis- 
| comfort and all the other irritations of a 
| voyage into the unknown. 


There are several telltale items. What 
kinds of friends a man has and what they 
think of him helps. The sociable man, good 
mixer and tolerant enemy is bound to have 
a large leavening of love of human nature. 
He is likely to look on the weaknesses of his 
shipmates with a kindly eye and be the first 
to condemn any show of weakness on his 
own part. 

On the other hand, this business of being 
a good mixer can be overdone. Vanity is 
not infrequently at the root of boisterous 
good fellowship. The vain man takes this 
means of winning public approbation. He 
has no place on an Arctic expedition. 


| Sooner or later he must lose his identity for 


the common weal 
endure. 


a process he cannot 
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What I do look for are antidotes to weak- 
nesses. Strange to say, the average man 
makes no attempt to hide them. By anti- 
dotes I mean things like hobbies, religious 
faith, habitual optimism and enthusiasm. 
Such things are tenuous when viewed in 
the abstract, but a little practice gives one 
the power to see them in the concrete. 

I know of one expedition which got into 
serious trouble—ship beleaguered by ice, 
food short and illness among the party. One 
man kept his health and spirits above all 
the others. 

“Yet he was just like the rest of us,’”’ a 
member of the party told me, “except that 
he had a peculiar hobby. He was passion- 
ately fond of carving very small figures of 
people and animals out of wood, bone or 
ivory. When the rest of us were half crazy 
with anxiety and depression, he was per- 
fectly happy with his half a dozen small 
tools and a few pieces of wood or bone.” 

The striking point is that the carver was 
one of the most intelligent men aboard. 

I need not argue the value of religious 
faith as an asset. Annals of exploration are 
full of heroism and sacrifice premised on a 
belief in God’s will. The naval officer and 
men with Lieutenant De Long, of the ill- 
fated Jeannette, nearly came back alive, 
due to a superhuman fortitude founded on 
faith. When discovered, their bodies lay 
beside a rude cross of driftwood upon which 
their dying eyes had rested. 


Traits That Count 


In my own expeditions I have had many 
cases that exhibit the spirit of complete de- 
votion in which some men work. My cook 
on the North Pole expedition, George W. 
Tennant, put in many hours of overtime to 
keep our hungry gang well fed. On the way 
back across the Atlantic he somehow heard 
that I had to face a deficit on my return. 

Whereupon he came to me and said: “I 
wish you’d take my wages and stick them 
in the pot.” 

I had paid him a wretched stipend, his 
only income. Yet he did his best to make 
me take back the money to help the com- 
mon cause. 

In August, 1925, Floyd Bennett and I 
were flying across the crags and glaciers of 
Ellesmere Land. Had we been forced down 
we probably should not have got back to 
our base. The ice fields below us were both 
lifeless and impassable. 

Suddenly our oil pressure began to rise. 
In twenty minutes the gauge had gone its 
limit. We didn’t know what was wrong, 
but we were sure that if the oil tank burst 
we should face a forced landing long before 
we could get back to safe country. 

At a sign from me Bennett let me take 
control. I circled, looking for a landing 
place that wasn’t there. He then rose from 
his seat, gave his belt an extra yank, and 
slowly he began to crawl out of the cockpit 
onto the wing. Such a trick is not comfort- 
able in temperate latitudes. In the Arctic, 
when the plane is tearing through air that 
is below zero, every moment out in the open 
isagony. Bennett unscrewed the cap of the 
oil tank, relieved the pressure and so saved 
our lives. I am taking him south with me. 

Two days later our planes were tied up 
alongside the Peary in the harbor of Foulke 
Fiord, North Greenland. A great deal of 
gasoline and oil had accumulated on the 
surface of the water around the ship. By 
an unlucky chance this surface scum caught 
fire. For a few minutes it looked as if the 
whole ship would go. With the thousands 
of gallons of gasoline she carried, we should 
be lucky to escape with our lives. 

There was no time to give orders. While 
our fire party on board tackled the blaze 
with every bit of apparatus at our com- 
mand, two mechanics, Sorensen and Hold, 
the pick of the Navy, sprang upon the 
fuselage of the burning plane alongside, cut 
it adrift and slid off among the trash ice 
that was swirling in with the tide. Fear- 
lessly they climbed along the burning 
wings, put out the fire and saved the valu- 
able plane. These men, too, I hope to have 
with me in the Antarctic. 
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When we left for Spitzbergen in April, 
1926, I had a candidate named Joe Degnall, 
son of well-to-do parents. He was a modest 
and courteous young man, but he had an 
unbreakable determination to go north 
with me. 

Having no other place I could use him, I 
sent him into the engine room. I thought 
the oily frowst of the steam pit would 
make up his mind quicker than anything 
else. It did; he stuck. And now I am 
going to take him to the South Pole with me 
if he can go. 

A similar case on the same expedition was 
that of Demas. Everyone had taken turn 
at waiting on the table. Due to lack of 
experience, my self-appointed waiters broke 
so many dishes that I had to wire ahead to 
Norway for tin ones. When Demas’ turn 
came, he literally made a study of the art 
of conveying food to and trom the galley 
and of clearing the mess tables afterward. 
As a result, our breakage was reduced to 
almost nothing and our table service im- 
proved no end—all to the greater comfort 
of my company. 

I could cite any number of unfavorable 
instances, but obviously am not free to 
do so. 

A leader usually does well to avoid the 
commercially minded who are simply try- 
ing to make a good thing out of his expedi- 
tion. I had to give up a very good man 
whom I wanted, because he asked twelve 
hundred dollars a month and a share in any 
returns on stories and pictures. He could 
not be made to understand that the aver- 
age expedition is made up of volunteers and 
that usually the leader is a penurious luna- 
tic who must shoulder heavy debts after the 
party is over. 

I have a friend who, against the advice of 
his fellow officers, took for his pilots on an 
Arctic expedition mostly men who had 
come up from the ranks. 

“T want fellows who have been through 
the mill,” he declared. “Good, rough, two- 
fisted men that have been used to manua! 
labor.” 

“‘But there are officers and college gradu- 
ates who are strong,” mildly suggested a 
listener. ‘‘ How about football players?” 

“Pah! They are not used to getting out 
and working with the gang.” 

When this theorist got to the Arctic he 
discovered a peculiar bit of psychology. 
Some of his men who had worked up from 
the ranks believed that they had achieved 
the right to avoid manual labor and jeal- 
ously guarded that right, while those who 
had never seen the seamy side of life, but 
were only interested in the success of the 
expedition, forgot rank and worked elbow 
to elbow with the lowest sailor. 


Gauged in the Negative 


This did not mean that all who have 
come up from the ranks are so foolish. It 
merely goes to show that spirit counts more 
than artificial social, military or business 
credentials. 

Summing up, the desire for adventure.is 
probably stronger in the world today than 
it ever was. Certainly this applies to the 
youth of America. Yet the opportunity for 
adventure is lessening all the time. In con- 
sequence, when chance presents itself, as in 
the case of any expedition publicly an- 
nounced, there is a rush for admission to 
the party. 

With only one major expedition in sight 
this year—so far, at least—and a United 
States population of 110,000,000 people, 
this rush threatens at times to become a 
riot. 

It is vital that the handful who go be 
suited to such work and able to endure its 
hardships and deprivations. This is a mat- 
ter that may well involve the safety of the 
whole party. Yet it is extremely difficult to 
gauge this suitability or endurance in any 
man, except in a negative way. 

As for making rules, there is probably no 
other activity in the world that lends itself 
less to regulation for choosing those who en- 
gage in it, than exposure to the pains and 
perils of exploration by air. 
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open ws the open road ? 





At all depends 
on your brakes / 


CS through the roll- 
ing hills or straight across 
the flat lands lies the Open 
Road. No traffic jams here, 
no signal lights. You let your 
car out. Forty, fifty miles per 
hour is the common pace. 

Safe? 

It all depends on your 
brakes. 

No road is so open that you 
may not have to stop or slow 
down suddenly. Unless your 
brakes are good the gaiety of 
the open road may become 
ghastly tragedy in a split 
second. Brakes are important. 


\ Don’t take chances 


You cannot afford to gamble 
with your own safety and that 
| of your family. You cannot 
uess. You must know. Be- 
ep you drive again have your 
brakes inspected at a Johns- 
Manville Service Station. If the 

lining is not in perfect con- 
dition, have it changed now. 
Tomorrow may be too late. 





Use brake lining that takes hold most surely in rain, 
snow, cold, heat, anywhere and always; that is long-lived 
and safe. Such is Johns-Manville Asbestos Brake Lining. 


moving traffic of the city you may escape with a smashed 
fender, with minor injuries. But the open road is truly 
the open road only when your brakes are absolutely right. 


Don’t gamble with calamity. Use Johns-Manville Brake 
Lining. In its tough asbestos fibres there is safety for you 
and your car on highway or City street. 


Johns-Manville Brake Lining is made by the world’s 
greatest asbestos craftsmen. Its asbestos fibre resists heat. 
Its friction is sure. It is longer 
wearing. Be certain that your 
i haahae ane lined with this oe Johns Manville 
material. It is made in types and BRAKE LINING 
sizes for every passenger car or 
truck. In these days of fast mov- 
ing traffic, the penalty for using 
poor brake liningisaterribleone 7 a aes Silteediad 
on the open road. In the slower __ re-dined where you see this sign. 


JOHNS -~MANVILLE 


ASBESTOS MINERS & MANUFACTURERS 


ROOFING AND INSULATIONS OF ENDURING FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 


JOHNS-MANVILLE...MASTER OF ASBESTOS 


Both industry and home are supplied by Johns-Manville with many 
products made from A sbestos. For more than fifty years Jobns-Manville has 
worked with Asbestos, and during that time has earned a position as the 
foremost technician in the use of that curious mineral. Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles are fireproof, substantial, good looking and perma- 
nent. They will protect and beautify your home, and add to its value. 


Applied Here 
} DEALERS NAME HERE | 





It is almost a certainty that your brakes need adjustment if 
not actual new lining. Don’t delay. Too much is at stake. \ 
Tear this out and use it as a 4 


MEMORANDUM > 


April 21st—Have garage mechanic inspect my brakes today. 


Peart” onnaengibemanas 


\ 
If re-lining is required, insist on Johns-Manville Asbestos } 
Brake Lining. It makes driving safer every where. 
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had appeared romantic, were now merciless. 
“Tt is foolish of you to delay,” he said. 

Slowly she raised her hands to her ears. 

“But don’t take them off if you don’t 
want to!’’ Molly protested. “And I'd like 
to have my emeralds back. I think it’s 
about time we went home.” 

“With that I agree,” said the count. “It 
is already very late for two ladies who are 
comme il faut to be seen leaving the apart- 
ment of a strange man whom they have 
never met before this evening.” 

While Molly was gasping at the import 
of this remark, Ruth handed over the 
diamond earrings. 

“T have the jeweler’s receipt and descrip- 
tion of them which will be turned over to 
the police tonight,” she threatened. 

‘Ah, of that I have doubt!” He put the 
jewels in the pocket of his coat. He ad- 
dressed them in somewhat the same in- 
souciant tone with which he had discussed 
politics. ‘I doubt if either of you ladies 
will ever tell the story of this evening to the 
police. I do not think you will tell it to 
your friends and I feel certain you will not 
so much as mention it to your husbands. 
To be sure, it has been innocent enough. 
But who, I ask you, would believe that? 
The man with whom you dined and whom 
you left, not telling him you were coming 
here? The police? The people who read of 
it in the newspapers? The news would be 
cabled at once to the papers of your home 
city in America. Would it please your 
family—your children?” 

A series of mental pictures passed before 
their eyes—the headline announcing Promi- 
nent Society Women Robbed in Paris. 
Then the captions which would describe 
their late supper in the hotel apartment of 
a foreigner they had picked up in a restau- 
rant. They could see the humiliation their 
husbands would suffer, the unbearable cha- 
grin of their children. They could hear the 
cynical laughter of women who disliked 
them. 

“It is, I think, as much to your interest 
as to mine to keep quiet,” said the count. 


The False Step 


They both nodded assent. He opened 
the door into the salon. The prince had 
disappeared. They put on their wraps with 
hands that were trembling and cold. 

“The elevator does not run at night,” 
said their host, holding the door open for 
them. “You will have to walk down the 
stairs.” 

This was the last time they ever saw 
him or their jewels. The Paris police were 
never notified of the theft. If they had 
heen, they would have extracted every de- 
tail of the surrounding circumstances from 
the complainants, and these circumstances 
the women were unwilling to make known. 
The two American women did not tell the 
story to anyone, until, some time after their 
return home, they saw a photograph of a 
man famous for his swindling and black- 
mailing schemes, one of whose aliases was 
the Count de ——— 

The newspaper interview below the pic- 
ture contained two significant sentences: 
“T would never have been caught if I had 
followed my rule by which the victim had 
as much to lose as I had by publicity. I 
have always cultivated the society of Amer- 
ican women staying in Europe without 
their husbands.” 

Every traveler possessed of sound ears 
and eyes and a modicum of common sense 
must be amazed by the ease with which 
foreigners who desire to do so often succeed 
in deceiving people who when at home are 
cautious and conservative to a fault. The 
two women of this story are typical in many 
ways. When they are in America, they 
choose their companions with such dis- 
criminating worldliness that they are con- 
sidered snobs, but once the Atlantic has 
been put between them and their natural 
environment, they seem to lose all power of 
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judgment. It is, of course, a rare occur- 
rence for laxness to lead to anything so 
serious as the loss of a fortune in jewels, al- 
though the police and the experienced 
journalists can tell you of a good many 
cases when robbery was successfully com- 
bined with blackmail entirely because of 
the excellent reputation the victims en- 
joyed at home. Usually the cases of theft 
and swindle which are made public involve 
people to whom the recovery of material 
goods is more important than the disclosure 
that he or she has thrown discretion to the 
winds. These are the people who will ad- 
mit that they met a stranger and went with 
him to Montmartre, or invited him to their 
hotel for dinner, and were astonished to 
find their pocketbooks gone and their jew- 
els missing when the stranger left. 

“No, we had never seen him before that 
evening,” one woman said in an interview, 
after several thousand dollars in cash had 
been stolen from her. “‘But he had such 
beautiful manners I was sure he was a gen- 
tleman.” 


Filling a Good Hand 


The more experienced will laugh at this 
statement as naive and say that, of course, 
no worldly person could be so easily de- 
ceived. But it was not many winters ago 
that some of the most sophisticated of New 
Yorkers vied with one another in entertain- 
ing a charming foreign nobleman—until by 
chance it was discovered he was a rank im- 
postor and a swindler of international fame. 
It was one of his dinner hosts who reported 
the man to the police. They promptly sent 
him back to the foreign government most 
eager for him. 

In view of this story and countless others, 
some of which are chronicled in the news- 
papers and many of which are concealed, 
it is absurd to say that only the inexperi- 
enced are mistaken in their appraisal of 
foreigners. 

The very people who would be much too 
wise to go to a night club in Paris with a 
stranger, no matter by what impressive 
name he called himself, might, in a social 
and less dramatic sphere, show just as little 
judgment. For, although it is a rare occur- 
rence for a title to prove to be spurious, it 
is a very common occurrence for residents 
of a democracy to attach a false importance 
to the possession of a title. 

No one knows this better than certain 
titled foreigners. Nor can they be blamed 
for turning this fictitious value to account. 

Someone asked a young Parisian why he 
was invited to the dinner given by a rich 
American woman whom he had never met. 

“I believe,” he said, “that it was because 
she wanted the name of at least ene French 
marquis to appear on the list of guests 
which was published in the papers the next 
morning. She had one Balkan minor roy- 
alty, one Russian grand duke and an Italian 
count. She chose me the way one selects 
a card to complete a hand at poker.” 

“And why did you go?” 

“To have a good dinner, to dance after- 
ward with some pretty American girls who 
were there No, their names were not 
in the newspaper account. People like my 
hostess give out the names which she con- 
siders important. She invites these girls 
because she realizes that they are, as one 
says, the bait by which she catches good 
fish. She uses them, as the Americans say. 
They use her too, I suppose, in that they 
make fun of her while sitting at her table; 
and the men who go there for a free enter- 
tainment use her and are used by her. But 
that is the secret of much of the entertain- 
ing in Paris—by the Americans, I mean.” 

He was referring to that strange inter- 
national group about whom one reads often 
in the journals published for Americans in 
Europe. They form a unique social order, 
and although there are innumerable cliques 
and combinations within the order, all of 
them have certain things in common. 


First and foremost, no matter how im- 
portant they may seem when written about 
in foreign papers, they rarely are important 
in their own home town. That home town 
may be Oshkosh or Philadelphia or New 
York or San Francisco, but wherever it is, 
one will usually find that the Smiths or 
Browns who now live most of the year in 
Paris and entertain so lavishly are not en- 
tirely personae gratae among the best citi- 
zens of their native city. 

Sometimes this is due to trivial causes, 
sometimes to more serious ones. It may 
be the result of a mild scandal or be due to 
humble origin, or it may have its roots in 
more fertile soil. 

“T simply can’t bear to live at home any 
more,’’ some woman will say when she is 
asked why she has become expatriated. 
“Everything seems so limited there—so 
provincial, my dear. I just couldn’t adapt 
myself to that narrow life.” 

But the same person will carefully cut out 
every newspaper item she can find which 
tells of her contact with the great and near- 
great and send it back to the newspaper of 
her own town, hoping it will be reprinted. 
She has never forgotten that her husband 
was blackballed when he tried to join the 
country club. She may be honest when 
she says that she would find life too dull at 
home, but it seems curious that every time 
she induces a distinguished person to dine 
with her, she wants the stupid people at 
home to know about it. 

The extensive entertaining done by this 
type of exiled American is usually confined 
to foreigners whose names look impressive 
in print and whatever prominent country- 
men of their own they can procure. 

If they can persuade our diplomats to 
be their guests, this serves a double pur- 
pose. They not only lend whatever glam- 
our attaches to official position but their 
presence serves to establish the prestige of 
their hosts. 

“* And there are no Americans who clamor 
so hard for attention from their diplomats 
as the ones who have turned their backs 
on their own country,” said one of our rep- 
resentatives who is impatient of this pro- 
cedure. ‘‘They themselves are the worst 
citizens possible. They take no responsibil- 
ity, they live abroad and don’t even spend 
their American dollars in their own country, 
but they expect more privileges than any- 
one else.” 

Friendship is rarely the basis for inter- 
change of hospitality in this group. Most 
of them are on the defensive themselves and 
are sharply suspicious of one another. When 
one of them succeeds in climbing one rung 
higher in the social ladder than the rest, 
rivalry and jealousy take their natural 
course. The result is gossip and attempts 
at retaliation. 


Divergent Viewpoints 


Just what is the ultimate goal of the so- 
cially ambitious expatriates who live in 
France is hard to determine. In London 
there is, of course, presentation at court 
and association with the English of estab- 
lished position. But in Paris it is practi- 
cally impossible to penetrate the esoteric 
society which tradition links with the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain. Nowhere in the 
world is there a group so self-contained, so 
self-sufficient and so impervious to the de- 
sires of outsiders to enter it. 

“And suppose this wasn’t so,”’ an old 
resident of Paris suggested. “‘Suppose they 
did open their doors to Americans. Do you 
think the Americans would have a good 
time? They certainly would not. They 
would be bored to death. The customs and 
manners of the two peoples are too alien. 
They have literally nothing in common.” 

It is rare that even an American woman 
who has married a Frenchman of this class 
is admitted into complete intimacy by his 
family and friends. This is due not only to 
the desire of his group to exclude outsiders 
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but also to the inescapable truth that simi- 
larity of upbringing and acceptance of the 
same fundamental beliefs are essential for 
friendship. Usually the foreign wife does 
not at first understand the point of view of 
her new relatives. When she does begin to 
understand it, she finds it so contrary to her 
own and to that of everyone she has previ- 
ously known that she feels more than ever 
alien. 

On the other hand, in the new envi- 
ronment into which marriage takes her, she 
is considered the product of a crude and 
unformed country, and her ideas are not re- 
garded with seriousness. It is assumed 
that she will differ from this group in most 
matters and that she will be not only wrong 
but somewhat absurd. 

As an illustration of this attitude, one of 
the young intellectuals who has a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of both countries 
told the story of a family of his acquaint- 
ance who were typical of the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain set: 

“‘ After the war they found themselves in 
desperate need of money. Like many of the 
French, they had invested heavily in Rus- 
sian bonds and had lost everything. More- 
over, the cost of living had gone up and 
taxes were high. Ah, I know you 
Americans do not believe the French ever 
pay their taxes, but in that you are mis- 
taken. But it was one thing to need 
money and another to find it. Two courses 
were open to them. They had a son and a 
daughter—the traditional family of two 
and it was a question as to whether they 
should try to find a rich husband for the 
daughter or a rich wife for the son.” 

“But why didn’t the son try to earn 
money in some way?”’ one of his American 
audience interposed. 


Family Financing 


“‘My dear friend, have you ever consid- 
ered how impossible this isin France? Your 
country is new, it is full of opportunities for 
young men. Many of your millionaires 
have started at the bottom and worked 
their way to the top. Of course in your 
country your suggestion would represent 
the logical course of conduct. But never 
forget that Europe is filled with educated, 
cultured, ambitious men who can find no 
employment at all higher than a clerkship 
ina bank. For this they receive a few thou- 
sand franes a year. And the value of the 
franc, now that it is stabilized, is four cents.” 

“‘T guess you’re right then. Well, which 
did they decide to marry off—the son or 
the daughter?” 

“The son, because in that way the fam- 
ily name would be kept intact. Moreover, 
as he possessed an excellent title, they knew 
it would be much easier for him to find a 
wife than for the girl to find a husband. 
They felt that after her brother’s marriage 
he could give her a dot sufficient to enable 
her to marry the man who was in love with 
her—a man of their own class. 

“The son had also chosen a girl whom he 
would have married if conditions had been 
favorable, but both he and she saw the 
futility of attempting it. Therefore he set 
out, aided by his relatives, to find an heir- 
ess.” The narrator smiled. 

“That was the winter that several Amer- 
ican ladies, members of your colony in 
Paris, were astonished to be invited into 
French houses which had never before re- 
ceived foreigners. They were not usually 
ladies who had eligible daughters, but they 
were always ladies whose friends had. 
There is a thoroughness about the French 
and a practicality—which leaves no stone 
unturned. Finally the choice narrowed 
down to a girl who was not only rich but 
very charming. Even her prospective 
mother-in-law agreed that, for an American, 
she was well brought up. The dutiful son 
was almost ready to make a formal proposal 
through the girl’s mother, when at tea one 

(Continued on Page 65 
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| ntently they 


watched -for a star not yet risen 





OMANCE? No; they would have laughed at 

that word—these men, closeted in their 

laboratories, struggling to wrest a new secret 
from the hands of the gods. 

Experiment followed experiment in endless 
succession, some hopelessly sterile of promise; 
others yielding a glimpse of hope. 

Steadfastly, they looked towards the dawn. 
Intently they watched for a star not yet risen. 


If their stubborn retorts would yield the an- 
swer, they could offer to the world a new kind of 
finish—freed forever from the blighting partner- 
ship with oxygen—first the friend and then the 
deadly enemy of existing finishes. 

No business romance here, they will tell you; 
only perseverance, and unlimited facilities for 
chemical research. But the hidden star did rise 
and Duco was offered to the world—by du Pont. 


Wherever you see this seal 
you will know that the 
hnish 1 Duco 





Industry was quick to see the advantages of 
Duco—quick to see that, because of its very 
nature, it carried the seeds of endurance. 

First came the automotive industry, tired of 
fragile finishes and sombre colors. Duco gave 
the motoring public durability beyond belief 
and a limitless array of color harmonies. 

From north, south, east and west Duco-finished 
home furnishings are shipped out of more than 
a hundred factories, standardized on Duco. 


Across the continent an unbroken chain of 
symbols . . . Nearly three thousand automobile 
refinishers proudly display the sign . . . du Pont 
Duco Authorized Auto Refinishing Station. They 
are pledged to give the public only Genuine Duco. 

There goes a train-load of electric refriger- 
ators out of the classification yards—gleaming 
in their coats of enduring white Duco. As 


like as not, that giant locomotive is also finished 
with Duco—and that Duco finish will deliver an 
unbelievable term of service; through months of 
rain, snow, sleet and broiling sun—despite flying 


cinders and tunnel gases. 


Furniture and washing machines, bird cages 
and typewriters, pianos and lighting fixtures— 
in fact, whatever you buy whether for home or 
ofiice—if it requires a finish—you can probably 
buy it finished with du Pont Duco. 


If lasting good appearance is important you 
will surely want it finished with Duco; but to be 
sure that the finish is Duco, ask if it’s made by 
du Pont. And look for the oval du Pont seal. 

5 y ry 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Chemical Prod- 
ucts Division, Parlin, N. J. Detroit, Mich., Chicago, IIl., 
San Francisco, Cal., Everett, Mass., or Flint Paint and 
Varnish Limited, Toronto, Can. 


/DUCO made only by WEIN 


ALE. U5. pal. OFF 
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OT every type of tooth brush can fit 

your dental arch. Dentists and periodon- 

tists agreed that this was so. Common 

sense—your own good judgment—will 

endorse it. So today the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Company announces to America three new and 
different brushes—each designed to suit a specific type 
of dental arch. 

After months of effort, careful tests in the light of 
advanced dental science, and vast improvements in 
manufacturing details based on 40 years of experience 
—these new brushes have been perfected. The perfect 
tooth brush for you is easy to choose. Just let your 
mirror tell you what type of dental arch you have. 


Full-formed dental arch needs tufted type 


The first step forward is a vast improvement in the design of 
the familiar Tufted Pro-phy-lac-tic brush—the brush that 
millions have favored for over a quarter of a century. 

This brush has been refined in many particulars. Handles 
are super-polished and come in various transparent colorings. 

How can you know if this is the right brush for you? 
That’s easy. Just glance into your mirror. Your dental arch 
follows the form of your face. If your face is full-formed, if 
your smile reveals healthy teeth and gums, you have a nor- 
mal, average-size dental arch . . . and should use the Tufted 
Pro-phy-lac-tic. 


Oval brush suits smaller dental arch 


“But some people have a smaller-than-average dental arch,” 
dentists informed us. So the new Oval Pro-phy-lac-tic was 
created. This brush possesses all the superb qualities that 
have made Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes world-famous. In design 
it differs distinctly from any brush you know. 

If you are among those who shouldn’t use a large tooth 
brush because of smaller facial contour and, therefore, a small, 
more sharply oval dental arch, you'll find unexpected com- 
fort in this new Oval Pro-phy-lac-tic. 


Dental Arches Differ 


So different are 
dental arches in 
shape, size and 
condition, that a 
differently de- 
signed tooth 
brush must be 
used for each. 
Only in this way 
can you gain glo- 
riously white 


ad teeth and coral 


firm gums. 








Tufted 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 


Dental arches of aver- 
age size require this 
Tufted Pro-phy-lac- 
tic. Best quality 
bristles. Backward- 
curving handle bal- 
ances bristle. slope. 
Scientifically con- 
structed for reaching 
hard-to-get-at crev- 
ices in average, full- 
formed dental arch. 











in looth Brush 


Pro-phy-lac-tic presents three modern 
tooth brushes. All are new. Each is differ- 
ent. One exactly suits your dental arch 





Oval 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 


The smaller, more 
oval dental arch 
needs this Oval Pro- 
phy-lac-tic. Convex 
bristle surface makes 
this an ideal brush for 
small mouths. Made 
in quality of bristles 
and handle for which 
Pro-phy-lac-tic is 
famous. 
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Design 


New dual-action brush for tender gums 


Periodontists, particularly, asked us to develop this new brush 
—the Masso Pro-phy-lac-tic. Jt represents the greatest single 
advance in tooth brush design we have ever made. 


Tests in dental clinics reveal that this new-type brush not 


only makes cleaning teeth easier when gums are tender, but 


its use actually improves the gum and mouth tissue. And for 





Masso 


Pro-phy-lac-tic 


When gums need 
massage in either 
large or small dental 
arches, use this new 
Masso Pro-phy-lac- 
tic. It does two 
things at once— 
cleans and massages. 
Special bristle tex- 
ture and formation 
give it this double 
action. Try it if your 
gums are tender. 


a very good reason. Jt mas- 
sages as it cleans. 

This Masso Pro-phy-lac- 
tic is so designed that it can 
be used for either large or 
small dental arches. It re- 
stores normal circulation, 
stimulates growth, makes 
teeth whiter and stronger. 


Ask your dentist —or 


make the mirror test 


Your dentist will tell you 
what type Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush you should use. Or 
simply apply the mirror test. 

All three brushes are on 
display at local stores. For 
a new sensation in mouth 
cleanliness and health, start 
today using the brush that’s 
designed for you to use. After 
a month or two, you will see 
with your own eyes how 
much the right tooth brush 
can do to give you sounder, 
healthier teeth and gums. 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, 
Florence, Mass.; Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Company (Canada), Limited, 
Montreal. 


Make this Mirror Test 


Your dental arch follows the form 
of your face. If your mirror reveals 
a full-formed face and denial arch 
of average size, the Tufted Pro- 
phy-lac-tic is right for you. 

A smaller dental arch, more 
sharply oval, requires a smaller 
brush—the Oval Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

But if your dentist advises mas- 
sage, if your gums appear tender, 
soft, receding, the double-action 
Masso Pro-phy-lac-tic is for you. 


It massages as it Cleans. 








This cabinet makes choice easy 


The right Pro-phy-lac-tic is easy to 
select from this special cabinet now on 
display at local stores. 

Tufted Pro-phy-lac-tic—for aver 
age-size, full-formed dental arches 


Hard, medium or soft bristles. Trans 


parent handles in six colors. . . . 50« 
Oval Pro-phy-lac-tic—for smaller, 
more oval dental arches. Hard, me 
soft bristles. Transparent 

naies In Six ¢ rs. . . « SOC 
Masso Pro-phy-lac-tic —for dental 
arches lacking in vitality. Tr: nsparent 
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DIFFERENT IN SHAPE AND SIZE.... ALIKE IN QUALITY 

















*Goodyear Wingfoot Heels 
are guaranteed to out- 


wear any other heels 
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Step out with 


New life, new bloom, new vigor—all the world renews 
its youth in Spring! 
Put new youth into your stride with the buoyant, last- 


ing spring of new Goodyear Wingfoot Heels. They lend 
wings to your feet. There is no other tonic like them. 


Made of live, deep-cushioning rubber, they absorb the 
jars and jolts of walking and they keep their resilience 
longer. They are the best of ile trian, close-fitting. 
And they’re full of long, slow, economical wear.* 


Men, women and children, there’s a pair of Goodyear 
Wingfoot Heels for everybody. Get them on new 
shoes, or have them put on any shoes quickly by your 
shoe repairman. 


Just step into your shoe repair shop today—April 21 
to 28, inclusive, is Goodyear Wingfoot Rubber Heel 
Week all over America—and step out to meet the Spring. 


Goodyear Wingfoots cost no more than ordinary rub- 
ber heels. Yet they must be far better, because more 
people walk on Wingfoot Heels than on any other kind. 





Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


WINGFOOT HEELS 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
afternoon the conversation turned on prin- 
ciples of conduct, or some such abstraction. 
The girl declared that, of course, the indi- 
vidual counted more than the family. 

“This was a bombshell. Moreover, she 
persisted in it. She maintained her position 
with all the assurance of a girl who is in- 
dependently rich and has been brought up 
in a country where the voice of youth is 
listened to with as much—or more—re- 
spect as the voice of age. Of course she 
offended all the French ideas of what a 
jeune fille should be, but this was nothing 
compared to their horror at realizing that 
they would never be able to mold her into 
their fundamental beliefs. 

“This may seem to an outsider a frail 
reason for breaking off a marriage, but in 
my opinion they acted wisely. 

“At about the time the young man had 
met the American he had also met a French 
girl whose father was newly rich and who 
was miles below him in the social scale. 
His personal preference was so strongly for 
the American that he had paid scant at- 
tention to the overtures of the girl’s family. 
They felt that his position and title were 
well worth a small fortune. Now, however, 
his parents persuaded him that in the long 
run his happiness would be better served 
by marrying a woman who was untrained 
and even a little vulgar rather than risking 
an alliance with a girl who seemed much 
more desirable. 

“** Au fond, the French bourgeoise is more 
like us,’ his mother declared. ‘In a few 
years she will have adapted herself. By the 
time your children are grown no one will 
know she was not well-born. But the 


other — the one who believes family does not 
count— always she would be a stranger!’”’ 


Another cause of conflict in French- 
American marriages arises when the Amer- 
ican wife insists upon continuing her 
friendships with her compatriots. Thegroup 
which is called the French aristocracy of 
the old school consists largely of people 
who have traveled less than any similar 
group in the world, who have no conception 
of a civilization based upon other standards 
than their own and to whom outsiders are 
considered as they were by the Athenians 
thousands of years ago—barbarians. 

Most Americans of experience realize the 
impossibility of ever becoming part of this 
limited social group. Many of them who 
for one reason or another live in Paris have 
no desire to attempt it. 

“But it is almost as difficult really to 
know any of the other French,” one of our 
diplomats complained. ‘In my case I 
prefer to see the intellectual and artistic 
crowd, for they are the real internationalists 
of the world, no matter in what country 
they live. But even that requires more 
effort in Paris than in any other city.” 


A Frenchman First 


Men who have worked at painting or 
sculpture or music in the French capital 
say the same thing. Eventually they may 
make friends among their colleagues, but 
the effort required seems to them dis- 
proportionate. When they try to explain 
the reasons behind it they usually fall back 
on differences in customs and manners. 

‘“That would seem to be the last thing 
that would trouble artists,’”’ one of our suc- 
cessful painters said. ‘‘But whereas in 
most countries an artist is a cosmopolitan 
and nationality is only of secondary con- 
cern to him, over here a man is a French- 
man first and an artist second. He never 
gets away from the traditions of his race. 
If he is a bohemian, he will be a bohemian 
a la Francaise. Usually, however, he will 
live according to the standards of the class 
into which he was born. Hence you will 
find some man who is an exponent of all 
that is free and revolutionary in his work, 
living, when away from his easel, exactly 
likesome littleshopkeeper in the provinces.” 

Among contemporary French writers 
there is a growing interest in America and 
Americans. More and more of our litera- 


ture is being translated and there seems to 
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be among them a genuine desire to under- 
stand us. This movement coincides with 
our interest in their writing, and the con- 
sequent presence in our country from time 
to time of French authors and lecturers 
who can bring to us and take back to their 
fellow countrymen a first-hand interpreta- 
tion of both peoples, which is even more 
valuable than literature. 

Americans who live in Paris and have a 
sincere desire to know the people among 
whom they live, find this group their best 
means of contact. These Americans are 
rarely the expatriates who desire some 
fictitious social prestige from contact with 
titled Europeans, nor are they frequenters 
of the half dozen smart restaurants and 
night clubs where their rich compatriots 
may be seen. The serious residents live 
abroad often because of business, because 
they are professional diplomatists or be- 
cause they find a more peaceful environ- 
ment in which to pursue one of the arts. 


The Diplomatic Circles 


Paris is unique among the capitals of 
the world in its sharp division between 
official and social life. Hence the diplomat 
who is assigned to this post will find that 
he must carve for himself whatever niche 
he wants in the established order. In other 
countries he will step into a ready-made 
position and the difficulty will be to get 
out of it if he happens not to find it agree- 
able. In Paris, the contrary is true. 

The result is that six different men all at- 
tached to the same embassy may move in 
six distinct circles no one of which will 
touch the other. One of them may, be- 
cause of wealth and family connections, be- 
come part of the small international set 
some of whose members belong to the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain but who have mar- 
ried foreigners. The Americans who are 
members of this group are people whose po- 
sition at home is secure, but who prefer to 
spend part of each year abroad. There are 
English members, too, and people of other 
nationalities, but the general toneis French. 

Another diplomat with an equally large 
income may find this set too conservative 
and staid for his tastes, and he may be- 
come part of another international group. 
This will be like the proverbial smart set of 
any city, but with a Paris background it 
appears more sensational. Moreover many 
of its members, in pulling up their roots out 
of their native soil, seem to have discarded 
all feeling of responsibility and sometimes 
of decorum. They flock together at Cannes 
in the winter, Le Touquet early in the 
summer and Biarritz in August and Sep- 
tember. They are scornful of their com- 
patriots who are merely tourists and not 
residents abroad. A good proportion of 
this group are rich and husbandless women 
who, although more than forty, neverthe- 
less manage to find dancing partners much 
younger than themselves wherever they go. 

One of our young diplomatists, now living 
in Paris, has a stimulating circle of ac- 
quaintances among the French because 
both he and his wife are genuinely interested 
in current movements of politics, literature 
and art. They themselves are equipped to 
discuss these questions, they have no per- 
sonal ax to grind, and so gradually they are 
being admitted to friendship with the same 
type of Parisians. The result is not only 
pleasurable but profitable, because they are 
able to acquire an accurate first-hand 
knowledge of the people to whom they 
have been sent as official emissaries. 

There are just as many gradations in 
social life among our business men as among 
our diplomats. 

““We’ve lived in Paris almost ten years 
and we don’t know any French people well 
enough to call them by their first names,” 
said one of the women whose husband 
represents an American banking firm. ‘‘Oc- 
casionally we are invited to tea—almost 
never to luncheon or dinner—by a French 
family whom my husband has met in busi- 
ness. Usually they ask us only when they 
are entertaining other Americans. They 
rarely have us when they have their own 
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friends. And, of course, there is no in- 
formality possible. Everything is very stiff 
and carefully arranged. I always fee! as if 
I were an aborigine in their eyes. I never 
feel at ease.” 

“T not only don’t feel at ease but I’m 
always suspicious,” said the American who 
is the Paris manager of a large exporting 
house. “It’s been my experience that usu- 
ally when a Frenchman invites me to his 
house, he will sooner or later ask me to do 
him a favor. Sometimes he will want me 
to interest a rich friend of mine in tapestries 
that he wants to sell, sometimes he will try 
to get a job for one of his relatives, some- 
times he wants to rent his country place to 
me. But I have learned to fight shy of 
their hospitality. The price is too high.” 

The complaint that Europeans do not 
share our ideas about hospitality is made 
frequently. The Americans who utter it 
fail to take into account either the self- 
sufficiency of the French or the fact that 
their attitude toward money is the exact 
opposite of ours. We believe that money is 
made to spend. They believe it is made to 
save. Therefore, even when they are well- 
to-do, they will rarely squander money in 
entertaining with the free hand character- 
istic of our people of all classes. The typical 
American is ashamed of being considered 
parsimonious. The Frenchman would 
blush at the thought of being considered 
reckless and extravagant. If they go to the 
trouble and expense of entertaining foreign- 
ers whom they have no real desire to know, 
they expect some return. It seems an 
equitable bargain. 

The American who tips a taxicab driver 
ten francs when a Frenchman would give 
him fifty centimes is not considered gen- 
erous. The French think he is foolish? 


In social contacts, a divergent point of | 


view about the expenditure of money 
usually causes misunderstanding. There 
are no peoples who have such extreme dif- 
ferences in this regard as Americans and 
French. Even the political agitations about 
the war debt and the tariff question are less 
far-reaching than this fundamental differ- 
ence between individuals of both nations. 

“‘And yet the very people who will give 
away a workingman’s monthly pay as a 
tip to a head waiter who has done nothing 
but escort them to a good table in a night 
club, are the ones who are protesting 
this year that the French are very unfair 
because the hotels and dressmakers are 
charging American prices!”’ a French- 
woman exclaimed. 


Waat the Traffic Will Bear 


The phenomenon which she described is 
accurate. 

““My dear, did you ever hear of such 
prices!’’ is the opening remark between 
almost any two women who meet at a 
fashionable dressmaker’s establishment. 

Nine times out of ten the other will 
respond, “Isn't it frightful? Imagine pay- 
ing five thousand franes for an evening 
dress—in Paris! Why, you wouldn’t pay 
much more than that in New York!” 

“My husband says it’s very shortsighted 
of them. We're paying seven hundred 
francs a day at our hotel for two rooms. 
That’s as bad as America. But what can 
you do, my dear, when all the hotels are 
full? We had a dreadful time getting any- 
thing at all.” 

This conversation is endless. The price 
of everything is compared with the price at 
home. Indignation is expressed because 
one can no longer save money by taking a 
holiday abroad. 

“They talk as if the French were under 
some obligation to provide de-luxe clothes 
and de-luxe restaurants for tourists at cut 
prices!’’ exclaimed a banker of long Euro- 
pean experience. “This talk of short- 
sightedness is just funny. Of course if 
they raised the cost of living up to the 
point where they lost trade they would be 
foolish_- not because they owe it to Amer- 
icans to dress and feed them for nothing 
but because they'd kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg. But they won’t. Not the 
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The Animated 
EMBLEM 
of First Quality 
SAUERKRAUT 
Speaks for “Himself” 


We have animated this Sauerkraut Emblem 








that ‘“‘he’’ may speak for “ himself,”’ telling you 
“his"’ story in “his” own way. You lovers of 
Sauerkraut and you who will be eventually 
meet ‘Mr.”’ Sauerkraut Emblem 
| “Ladies, gentlemen and children: I've often 
| wanted to speak to you, | modesty 


it my 
has held me back. Now that The National 
Kraut Packers’ Association has put me in the 
upper class and has placed across my manly 
c he st the est ecially designed Shield a me j al 


of distinguished service to mankind, so to 


speak 


my ace 


l am proud to tell you of myself and 
omplishments 


“I now stand for everything that means 
First Quality Sauerkraut—healthfulne 
liciousness, economy. When you see m« 
decorating the label of a can or on a barre! 
you can rest assured that the < 
are right—that the lactic content is correct 
the color proper and the shredding uniform 
in accordance with the U. S. Government 
Standard. 


ontents thereof 


‘You may consider me rather exclusive as | 
am licensed for use only to those members 
of the Association who live up to that 
standard and whose plants meet the require- 
ments laid down by the Association. These 
plants must be modern, scrupulously clean 
and sanitary. You know it means a lot when 


you are meeting the standards of Uncle Sam 


“You are perhaps familiar with the health 
qualities of the Sauerkraut | represent. | 
mous dietitians and doctors have stood in 
my place and preached of them. Embiem 
Sauerkraut has them all in abundance—the 
lactic ferments to keep the intestinal tract 
free from disease producing germs; the min 


eral salts for your bones and teeth and blood 


i 


and the vitamins for your general weltar 
Without these vitamins, and | have them 
all, life itself is impossible 


lf 


“But I've said enough about myself becaus 


] still have a trace of that modest One 
more word. Why don’t you write to th 
Association for the booklet, ‘Sauerkraut « 
a Health Food”"’? It will tell you a lot of fact 
about Sauerkraut which you should kn 

and gives 49 ways of serving it. The booklet 


is FREE. Get it! 


Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 


I 5 Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 





THE NATIONAL KRA PACKER 


ASSOCIATION 


Send for Interesting Booklet FREE 


PETIT | 
The National Kraut Packers’ Association 
Clyde, Ohio 
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Are you 
Dr. Jekyll 
in the morning — 
and Mr. Hyde 
ee igelaaerrace in the evening? 


without the desired results. Within a few hours you look as if you hadn't shaved. 


Many a face that starts out 
bright and smooth and fair 
each day sneaks home in the 
evening like a shadow of its 
morning self. Unless you cut 
your beard off square and close 


The reason Mennen shavers are so immediately noticeable is dermuta- 
tion. Dermutation instantly does the work of neeod-ontiinaiions that many try 
to achieve with several minutes of needless, mussy finger rubbing. Dermu- 
tation is built into the snowy bank of dense, moist, compact lather which 
you roll up with your brush. It is working the instant the cream and water 
touch your face, softening completely the toughest beard that grows. Der- 
mutation levels the minute skin mounds around the hairs, smoothing the way 
so the razor cuts the softened beard clean and square at the skin surface. 
No nicking. No scraping. No raw, burn- 
ing feeling when you're through. And 
dermutation works in any water—hard or 
soft, hot or cold. No caustic to burn 
or smart. Five soothing emollients 
preserve that early morning freshness, 
that smooth delight of the perfect shave 
all day. 













When you're ready for your collar, a 
sprinkle of Mennen Talcum for Men adds 
the fina! touch to this perfect shave—takes 
away face shine—doesn’t show because it’s 
a neutral tint. Also made in stick form. 


Now also made with Menthol 








Like the bracing tingle of a frosty 
morning is a dash of menthol in 
your shave. Now you can enjoy 
itin Mennen. To get the menthol- 
ized, ask for the Mennen tube 
with the red ball. 
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| French! When the hotels are no longer full 


and the yearly profits of the milliners and 


| dressmakers and jewelers begin to drop, 


they’ll adjust the prices. In the meantime 
they charge whatever the traffic will bear 
who doesn’t? As a famous Wall Street 
figure once said when someone complained 
about his excessive profits, ‘I’m not in busi- 
ness for my health!’”’ 

But even if he were wrong and the French 
killed the gold-lined goose of tourist tra- 
dition, if the famous couturi?res no longer 
exhibited their newest models to customers 
eager to order them by the dozen, if every 
restaurant in Montmartre and every 
jewelry shop of the Rue de la Paix were 
closed—Paris would still draw Americans 
to it as a magnet draws steel. 

For every conspicuous and lavish traveler 
among us there are ten who are unobtrusive 
and in moderate circumstances. To them 
there is-something overwhelmingly ludi- 
crous in treating one of the most beautiful 
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cities in the world as if it were only a 
glorified department store. The lovers of 
Paris who are faithful and unchanging may 
not buy so much as a new pair of gloves 
while there. They will sit in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens on Saturday afternoon and 
watch white-bearded men play animated 
games of croquet. They will see a full moon 
rise over Notre Dame and from an island in 
the river they will watch the reflected 
lights in the Seine at night. They will walk 
up the Champs-Elysées in the April sun- 
light when the horse chestnuts are in bloom 
and be certain that the home of spring is 
there. To them the Conciergerie is filled 
with historic melodrama. The Tuileries 
Gardens come to life. Paris means to them 
not so much the capital of modern France 
as the Mecca for those of whatever na- 
tionality to whom abstract ideas and 
impersonal standards of beauty are of in- 
comparably greater importance than mate- 
rial productions. 





By Berton Braley 


I--How TO BE A GIANT 


RITE sixty thousand dreary words 
the critics take a look 

And damn you as the author of a ‘‘dull and 
stupid book”’ ; 

But write six hundred thousand words —no 
better and no wiser— 


| And you shall hear the critics shout, 


“Hooray, another Dreiser!” 


IIl—It Won’t BE LONG Now 
Cheer up, little Popular Writer, 
The skies are becoming much brighter. 
Just now you are ‘‘trash for the masses,” 
But after a period passes, 
Our Really Intelligent Classes 
Will find you are Truly an Artist 
Whose genius appeals to the smartest. 
Cheer up, little Popular Writer, 
The skies are becoming much brighter! 


III—SaFety FIRST 
James Joyce’s Ulysses 

Is right here before me, 
And if I don’t read it 

I guess it won’t bore me. 


IV — BLASPHEMY 


If we don’t hold with all he’s said, 
Will Sinclair Lewis strike us dead? 


V — DEFLATION 


Now all of our heroes are junked 
And all of their deeds are debunked, 
Somebody can gather the plunkers 
Debunking the bunk of debunkers. 


VI— MATERIAL 


I once had a look at Wells, 
I once had a peek at Kipling, 

I once saw a note that Conrad wrote 
When he was the merest stripling; 


I went to the very school 
Where Tarkington used to be. 

My memory’s bright, so I guess I'll write 
My Autobiographee! 


VII— BROMIDE AND SULPHIDE 


How trite and hackneyed and uncouth, 
To sum again the ancient truth. 

How new and sparkling to disguise 
The equally historic lies! 


VIII—TuHatT’s SETTLED 


I’m going to write a novel soon, 
The time could not be fitter. 


I don’t know what ’twill be about, 
But, gosh, it will be bitter! 


IX—You TELL ’Em 


If all the words that Wells has penned 
Were laid together, end to end, 

They'd form a Long, Long Trail to take; 
But, oh, what difference would it make? 


X—Two’s a CROWD 


There’s room in this roomy dominion 
So wide from the east to the west 
For Mencken and Edgar A. Guest 

But not in each other’s opinion! 


XI—On, I Say Now! 
The writers of England—I’ve met quite a 
few 
Write Novels of Manners that ring very 
true, 
But socially speaking, you’ll find that it looks 
As though all of their manners went into their 
books. 


XII—AND SPEAKING QUITE FRANKLY 
The Critics must live, so they say, 
A statement important, if true; 
But why can’t they draw down their pay 
For peddling the bootlegger’s brew, 
Or robbing a blind man or two, 
Or marking the cards in the deck? 
I don’t mind admitting to you 
They give me a Pain in the Neck! 


Your novel, your book or your play, 
To warrant a pleasant review, 

Has got to be grim, gross and gray, 
With Life as a poisonous stew. 
Such stuff as the Russians construe 

And also the Finn and the Czech 
I know what I think of that crew, 

They give me a Pain in the Neck! 


Be blithe, optimistic and gay, 
And what will you get? The ‘‘ nooh pooh!” 
For if you don’t write of Decay 
Your stuff must be false through and through. 
Bow down to their idols, or rue 
A roast that will leave you a wreck. 
Do dicta like this make me blue? 
They give me a Pain in the Neck! 
ENVOY 
Do critics affect me? Well, who 
Enjoys being jumped on, by heck? 


Unless they approve what I do, 
They give me a Pain in the Neck! 
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. ' : eke 6 lie ' , 
mple asA B Ever find yourself shaving with a dull blade right in the middle 
S\ C of a shave? 
You noticed the blade felt dull, but kept on using it because you 
i pull out ve 
plunger didn’t want the fuss and bother of taking apart your razor and 
; rea , putting in a new blade. So you kept on scratching and scraping, 
| Seo and at the finish your face was smarting and stinging like a 
} fresh vacation sunburn. 
hy 
' ; Well, the Schick ends this nonsense, once and for all... Old 
( ee —s blade dull? Want a new one? Pull out plunger and snap it back. 
\ LTR (old bhede That’s all. That action, in split seconds, ejects the old blade and 
drops oul- . 
12 new blade puts the superkeen new one in place. There are 20 such blades 
' oO slides in) ‘ 8 
right in the handle of the Schick. 
i No sense suffering any longer. Save your face with a Schick. 
bh Ask to see this really marvelous repeating razor— it’s sold in the 
Oe Dc titier better stores. Or, send us the coupon and $5 for silver, $7.50 for 
/ : gold plated model. One clip of 20 blades comes with each razor, 
Extra clips are 75c each. Magazine Repeating Razor Company, 


285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Canadian Distributors 


| T. S. Simms & Co., Limited, Saint John, N. B., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
| SMOCT SIDOVE oo oan mumemaaaaaiaaaa 
i MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR COMPANY | 
if ev ork City | 


| = quick w# « Schick 


Please send me a Schick Razor complete with 20 blade enclose $5 for | 
7 5 . old t 1} 
| 
| 
} | < tate 1} 
MUM Yes Us y 1] 
} Nam ij 








razor in silver plate $ for razor in gold plate Extra clip of 20 blades 
75c. In Canada: Silver-plated razor with 20 blades, $6.50; gold-plated, $10. 
Extra clips of 20 blades, $1.04 
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Mountain Notes 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 

LorpD Byron—Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 

Y EARLIEST recollections of mountain ram- 

bles date back to the summer of 1900, when 

a covered-wagon expedition, of which I was a 
small and unimportant unit, was organized for a pleasure 
trip to the recently created Mount Rainier National 
Park. For reasons which in later years I have been 
unable to fathom, my mother was a member of this 
party and took me with her. A trip in those days to 
Mount Rainier—Tacoma, if you like; or, if you are 
even more intimate with it, just the Mountain—was a 
very real adventure. The road—if it might be so dig- 
nified—was a mere wagon track through dense forests, 
over the foothills and up the valley of the Nisqually 
River to the scuthern slopes of the mountain, follow- 
ing the route pioneered, in 1857, by Lieutenant Kautz, 
U.S. A., on the first organized Alpine expedition in 
America. Z 

Visions of man-eating cougars and bears thronged 

my imagination, and from the moment we left the open 
prairie country south of Puget Sound and clattered into 
the depths of the woods, I Kved in a seventh heaven of 
delicious apprehension. None of my later trips ever 
thrilled me as this one did. Indians and animals lurked 
in the dark ravines and fled before bright shafts of sun- 
light piercing the lofty canopy; red squirrels chattered 
angrily from the boles of giant firs; and at every pause 
of our creaking, groaning wagon, the hush of wilderness 
spaces laid a finger on our lips. We slept in the forest 
or in barns of lonely ranches, and on the evening of the 
fourth day we lumbered into a clearing under the very 
toot of the mountain, where sulphur springs bubbled out 
between a group of sprawling shacks—the pioneer home 
of Old Man Longmire. 


The Mountain of Snow Mountains 


HE old man was a fine upstanding character, typical of 
the best of that peculiarly American vanguard which 
conquered the West and prepared it for settlement. When, 
as in Longmire’s 
case, they raised 

















A Snow Traverse, Mount Rainier National Park 


through the chinks early in the morning, the dull persistent 
roar of the glacial river, and the biting crispness in the air 
as I dressed hurriedly and ran out to look at the moun- 
tain. How it towered into a deep blue sky, up and up 
in unmasked sweep of red-brown cliffs and pure shining 
snows—the mountain of snow mountains! Then and 
there, I believe, was born an insatiable longing which drew 
me again and again up into those high gleaming slopes for 
strong and joyous hours of exercise. 

The trail into Paradise Valley was then a sort of goat 
track, located with a fine disregard of grade. Like cats, our 





half-wild ponies scrambled up it, while the adults 
clutched at their pommels and prayed, and I shouted 
gleefully. Under the rugged crests of the Tatoosh 
Mountains we opened out the broad parklike valley 
of the Paradise River and trotted over green meadows 
dotted by groves of pointed subalpine fir and hemlock, 
and spangled with wild flowers. At an altitude of 5500 
feet, we camped for two days on the present site of 
the Paradise Inn, well known to American mountain 
travelers. Awestruck, we wandered timidly about, 
not venturing to go very far from camp, for we were 
deep in the heart of a real Alpine wilderness. I can still 
recall the overwhelming impression of that vast loneli- 
ness. It had a distinct personality or spirit—an aura 
of unfathomable mystery impossible to describe. 


Lacking the Wilderness Spirit 


ODAY this lovely mountain vale constitutes the 
tourist center of the national park. A perfect road 
swings in graceful loops up over the foothills from Puget 
Sound, and within three hours one may speed from 
tidewater to the edge of the eternal snows. The valley 

is indeed lovely—certainly its setting, under the great 
white dome to the north and the chain of rocky peaks 

to the south, is unsurpassed—but to those who remem- 
ber it in the old days, something vital is missing. 
For, with the advent of motor roads, the wilderness 
spirit has vanished, never to return. In the case of 
this section of the mountain, the road development 
was inevitable and fitting, and the valley will always 

be a lovely place to visit—except, perhaps, on na- 
tional holidays, when everyone who dislikes the ‘‘madding 
crowd”’ is more comfortable at home. But aside from 
commercial considerations, there is no real public demand 
for roads to open up the balance of this magnificent rem- 
nant of the North Pacific Coast wilderness. The demand, 
such as it is, for more roads, is based upon a misconception of 
the purpose of the national parks. They should not be and 
never were intended to be public playgrounds such as city 
and state parks. They were set aside from the public do- 
main to stand as inviolate monuments of ancient America, 
to be “ preserved and revered as Nature made them.”’ Too 
much road build- 

ing, or the con- 





large families, their ae 
influence persisted 
and their descend- 
ants took promi- 
nent parts in the 
development of the 
country; living 
alone, they slowly 
degenerated and 
died out, unhon- 
ored and unsung. 
Today they are 
seen no more, but 
twenty years agoa 
few of them might 
still be found trap- 
ping and prospect- 
ing from untidy 
cabins far up in 
the mountains. 
The Longmire 
family, kind and 
hospitable, main- 
tained for many 
years a rough hotel 
for the accommo- 
dation of such 
guests as were 
hardy enough to 
get there; and al- 
though the wind 
moaned freely 
through chinks in 
floor and walls, and 
a whisper rever- 
berated the length 
of the building, the 
place was clean 








struction of 
mechanical! deface- 
ments such as aerial 
tramways—a plan 
which was recently 
blocked for Mount 
Hood and is now 
proposed for 
Rainier-Tacoma 
will mar that in- 
definable but very 
valuable asset 
their wsthetic val- 
ues, worth more in 
the long run than 
immediate com- 
mercial gain. 

Ten years passed 
away before I saw 
the valley again, 
and in the mean- 
time a wagon road 
had been con- 
structed up from 
Longmire’s. Those 
few plutocrats who 
drove automobiles 
were sternly for- 
bidden its use. Our 
party of four had 
back-packed over 
the glaciers from 
Spray Park on the 
north, crossing in 
turn the Carbon, 
the Winthrop, the 
Emmons, the Fry- 
ing Pan, the Ohana- 
pecosh, the Cowlitz 








and neat. I can 


MOTO. BY A. H. DENMAN 


»mhe , 
still remember how The North Face of the Mountain Showing the Great Cirque at the Head of the Carbon Glacier, the North Peak, 


the yellow sun- and the Sweep of the Upper Winthrop and Emmons Glaciers at the Extreme Left. 
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KUPPENHEIMER FAMOUS FIFTY SUITS || 
These suits at $50 prove the Kuppenheimer skill. You feel the > a 
extra value in the fabrics, feel it in the comfortable modeling. . | 
)) You see it in the fresh new styles, in the all-silk stitching, in the 


| @ unusual respect for detail. Young men will find the new colors - { 
WA the new lines -and a new standard of value in the Famous Fifties. 
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QUALITY AT A COMFORTABLE PRICE | 


Kuppenheimer merchants render a service of consequence to men. |] 
They single out the season’s major styles, individualized and 
handcrafted in the best manner. They alone feature the exclusive 
fabrics, TIGERTWIsT and TROJAN Weave, the extra wear woolens 
from the world’s important looms. They deserve your patronage. 
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Keep your shoes 
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When you find Goodrich Heels on the 


shoes sold in exclusive shops, you can be 
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sure of this—the maker of those shoes 
has protected the stylish lines and length- 


ened the service he built in them. 


Because Goodrich Heels offer toughened 


resistance to wear—they make the whole 
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shoe hold its shape and last longer. ‘ 
And there’s a smart idea for your present ff 
} 
shoes. } 
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Put on Goodrich Heels! 4 
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They'll snap the shoe to attention—and 





give you Cushion, Silence, Comfort, 


which repay their moderate cost. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
glaciers into Paradise Valley. Fora week we 
had seen no trace of human beings—not even 
a trail—but as we topped the ridges above 
the great Cowlitz Glacier, footprints in the 
snow and the telltale signs of empty film 
boxes, sardine cans, and other litter pro- 
claimed the domain of the tourist. Pushing 
on toward the heights above the valley, we 
came suddenly upon a vanguard of two 
men and a woman, and stopped to chat 
with them. 

They were typical Alpine tenderfeet, 
high-hearted and sandy, but amusingly ig- 
norant of the mountains. The men wore 
knee-high boots which must have weighed 
pounds and constricted their leg muscles, 
and the woman’s shoes were pointed and 
too light. In place of double rows of stiff 
short calks, the soles were dotted lightly 
with tiny hobnails. They carried alpen- 
stocks, but no rope; their snow goggles 
were too light in tint; and their faces were 
heavily smeared with black grease paint in- 
stead of a white pigment or lanolin. 

The woman seemed rather apprehensive, 
I suspected; and she could scarcely be 
blamed, for we must have looked, for all the 
world, like a band of outlaws. 

Then one of the men said, “Where are 
you from?” 

“Spray Park—over on the north side of 
the mountain— opposite here.” 

“How far is that?” 

“Oh, about three to five days’ hike, de- 
pending on how well you know the country 
and how heavy your packs are.” 

Their expressions evidenced their utter 
astonishment. ‘Do you mean to tell me,”’ 
one of them said, “‘that it takes that long 
to get around to the other side of this 
mountain?” 

We laughed. ‘It doesn’t look it, does it? 
But where are you bound for?” 

“Camp Muir. It won’t take us long to 
get there now, will it?”’ 


A Trick of the Eyesight 


I glanced aloft across the long dazzling 
incline of the Paradise Glacier to the foot of 
a rocky ridge, black and clear-cut against 
the upper snow fields. It really looked 
quite near and not very far above. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘you’re a little off the 
regular route. Camp Muir lies at the foot 
of that cleaver running down from Gibral- 
tar Rock. It’s about two and a half miles 
away in a straight line, and some 3500 feet 
above us. If you get there before dark 
you'll be lucky.” 

We had no little trouble convincing them 
that their eyes could not be trusted, for the 
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illusion of nearness is perhaps one of the 
most striking characteristics of the high 
places. 

The air is so pure and clear and, when 
viewed from below, the slopes are so fore- 
shortened that the ordinary standards by 
which distances are subconsciously esti- 
mated are wholly inapplicable. There is 
rarely any perspective—peaks and ridges 
and other landmarks all appear to lie in one 
plane, as in a photograph. One ridge ap- 
parently merges into another without the 
semblance of a break, and yet between 
them may stretch a canyon thousands of 
feet deep and several miles wide. Prior to 
the 1910-13 United States Geological Sur- 
vey of Mount Rainier National Park, maps 
of the mountain were nonexistent, and I can 
recall many a heated and amusing argument 
over the best route, which, when finally 
adopted, more often than not led us to the 
brink of unsuspected cliffs and canyons. 
And always we were tricked by the distance 
of our objectives. 


Space Measured by the Clock 


Perhaps it is more correct, however, to 
speak of a mountain journey in point of 
time rather than of distance. Statute miles 
have little or nosignificance in cross-country 
mountain work or in climbs upon the high 
névés. The proper query is ““How many 
hours—or days—will it take us to do so and 
so?” not “How many miles must we 
travel?” In climbing, off the trails and 
with a pack, I doubt if I have ever covered 
much more than five miles of air-line dis- 
tance in a single day’s work—frequently 
much less. It all depends upon the nature 
of the terrain, the weather, and the size of 
the party and the power of endurance of its 
weakest member. A day’s packing in the 
hills should not exceed ten hours; and in 
cross-country work of the nature to be 
found on and about the mountain, five air- 
line miles within that period of time means 
work of the hardest sort and under the 
most favorable all-around conditions. Fif- 
teen years ago six of us back-packed from 
the upper Yakima Valley across the wilder- 
ness of the Cascade Range into Paradise 
Valley. We crossed the eastern boundary 
of Mount Rainier National Park at a point 
exactly ten air-line miles northeast of the 
valley, and five days distant. On one of 
these memorable days we covered but three- 
quarters of a mile. 

The ascent of the mountain constitutes 
the longest and most celebrated snow climb 
in the United States. Via the orthodox 
route from Paradise Valley, at an altitude 
of 5500 feet, the climb is about nine miles 
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long and is properly a two-day affair. Ir 
bygone days, however, a summit climb 
started from the valley at midnight, wit! 
lanterns, and reached the edge of the crater 
at about noon. It is to be doubted if any 
Alpine ascent in the world was ever harder, 
in point of physical exertion, than this con- 
tinuous eleven or twelve hour climb up 
Rainier-Tacoma and back again 

nightfall. It touched and drew 
upon the last reserves of endurance and 
grit. Nowadays the main climb starts 
from an altitude of 10,000 feet at Camp 
Muir, after a night spent in the shelter 
cabin there. It is a terrific prece of work 
notwithstanding. At 


before 


heavily 


altitudes from about 
10,000 to 15,000 feet, an average climbing 
rate of 500 feet an hour—vertical dis- 
tance—is excellent progress; at higher alti- 
tudes the climbing rate rapidly diminishes; 
until, at extreme heights, such as in the 
Himalayas, a few score feet an hour repre- 
sents the limit of human strength. Captain 
Noel, the photographer of the Everest ex- 
peditions, says that at an altitude of 23,000 
feet and more the least physical exertion is 
abhorrent and requires the utmost efforts 
of the will, even to the trifling matter of 
turning a camera crank or moving from one 
position to another. 


Cause for Pride 


It is difficult to visualize such a condition 
without personal experience of it. In 1913 
two of us made what is known in Alpine 
parlance as a traverse of the mountain, 
meaning a crossing of a peak from one side 
to the other via its summit. Perhaps the 
most famous traverse in Alpine history 
certainly a very dangerous and thrilling 
one—was Tyndall’s traverse of the Matter- 
horn in 1868, from Brueil to Zermatt, and 
described in that classic of mountain- 
climbing lore, Hours of Exercise in the 
Alps. 


such preéminence and fame. 


from any angle of approach, and snow is 


never as sensational as rock, especially such | 
But | 


a monstrous rock as the Matterhorn. 
large as it is, and some 400 feet higher than 
Rainier-Tacoma, it is still a mere pygmy in 
comparison to the size of the latter, whose 
immediate base covers 100 square miles. 
We did feel rather proud, therefore, to num- 
ber ourselves among the very few parties 
who have made a traverse of its summit, 
and I believe that we were and still are the 
smallest party who successfully attempted 
it. At any rate, I should not care to repeat 
the climb with only a single companion. 
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Y COURTESY OF OZARK PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIATION 


An Ozark Stream 
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Our own adventure hardly aspired to 
The moun- | 
tain is essentially a snow-and-ice climb | 








Watch This 
Column 
Our Weekly Chat 

“We Americans” 


The story of the emigrant 


who comes to this Land of 

Promise—and is surprised to find 

that patriotism is 

, the foundation of 

citizenship. Reluc 

j tant at first to yield 
) his allegiance to his 


native land, we se 
change 
of heart as his chil 


his gradual 





| dren who are typical 


Americans, march 
te away to war to fight 
Geseas Shines the old country 

That is the basis of ““We 
Americans,”’ a special pro 
duction by Universal adapted from 
the Broadway stage success; directed 
by Edward Sloman and supervised by 
Carl Laemmle, Jr. with an especially 
distinguished cast, including 
GEORGE SIDNEY, PATSY RUTH 
MILLER, GEORGE LEWIS, 
BERYL MERCER, EDDIE PHIL- 
LIPS, ALBERT GRAN, JOHN 
BOLES, KATHLYN WILLIAMS, 
JOSEPHINE DUNN and others. The 
picture will have its premiere at the 
following theatres starting April 28 
Rialto Theatre, Washington, D. C. 
Alhambra Theatre, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Columbia Theatre, Portland, Ore., 
Columbia Theatre, Seattle, Wash., 
Clemmer Theatre, Spokane, Wash. 


“The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame” 


At the request of thou- 
sands of readers 
of this column, I 
have decided to re- 
issue Victor Hugo’s 
great classic, ‘‘ The 
Hunchback of 
Notre Dame.”’ It 
was in this picture, 
LON CHANEY 
made his greatest 
bid for fame, sup- 
ported by a notable 
cast of players. 
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Patsy Ruth Miller 
LAURA LA PLANTE has 


been acclaimed by many critics 
as the peerless comedienne of the 
I desiie to subscribe to that 
sentiment most heart- 
ily. Don't fail to see her 
in ‘‘Finders Keepers.”’ 


GLENN TRYON, 
“the different come- 
dian,”” has some excel 
lent pictures in pros 
pect. Keep your eye on 
this chap 


screen 





I will appreci- 
ate your frank com- 
ments on any Universal Pictures thet 
you see. May I have them? Thank you. 


arl Laemmle 
( da President 


(To be continued next week) 


George Lewis 


Send 10c in stamps for autographed photograph of 
your favorite Universal star 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in 
your name and address 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


“The Home of the Good Film” 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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ent. 

We reached the summit of the central 
peak at six o’clock in the evening, twelve 
hours out from a bivouac on a point of 

wind-swept rocks flanking the great Em- 
| mons Glacier—the largest body of ice, in- 
| cidentally, in the United States. Its upper 
| reaches were very icy, and, as this condition 
| entailed a great amount of step cutting, we 
| were fearfully played out by the time we 
| staggered across the rim of the snow-filled 
| crater and sought a miserable shelter for the 
| night among the ice caves sculptured by the 
steam jets puffing out of the rocks. Here 
we felt acutely that strange lassitude and 
weakness mentioned by Captain Noel and 
others. A height of 14,408 feet is not very 
great, compared with Himalayan altitudes, 
but when attained with comparative sud- 
denness and combined with extreme fatigue, 
hunger and lack of sleep, the scarcity of 
oxygen, even at this height, was enough to 
afford us ever afterward an unpleasant 
sense of appreciation of the miseries en- 
dured on Everest. 


| At twenty-two, however, things look differ- 
} 


A Difficult Art 


Our descent next morning was quite ex- 
citing. Starved and chilled to the very mar- 
row of our bones, but one thought possessed 
us: We must escape as quickly as possible 


| to the warmth and shelter and food 9000 


feet below in those tiny white dots of tents 
clustered in the green valley. Some 1500 


| to 2000 feet below the summit platform, 


the southern face of the mountain is scarred 
by parallel spines of rock, or cleavers, split- 
ting the névé fields sweeping down from the 
plateau above. Running and sliding in long 
swoops, we hurried down the upper slopes 
of this southern face into the warmth of the 
rising sun. 

The steepening gradient and the ap- 
pearance of crevasses soon brought us to 
a halt, and, sitting down in the bright 
sunshine, we took stock of the situation. 
The descent of an unknown slope is always 
a difficult matter. Below one, a rooflike 
slant curves over into space. Nothing is to 
be seen but this dizzy white slant ending in 


| thin air, and far away and thousands of feet 
| below, the outlying ridges and spurs mod- 


eled in low relief. Searching for a practical 
route of descent resembles a game of blind- 
man’s buff. It is the most worrying, mad- 
dening uncertainty. Little by little the 
climber may be coaxed downward for hun- 
dreds of feet to the edge of an impassable 
precipice or tangled icefall, where, exhausted 
and discouraged, he is forced to climb all 
the way back again and make another and 
possibly abortive attempt somewhere else. 
On this occasion our objective was the huge 
triangular massif of rock known as Gibral- 
tar, down around the base of which lay the 
orthodox route into Paradise Valley. But 
our overhasty rush from the summit had 
carried us too far to the west, and, unfamil- 
iar with the appearance of the rock, as 
viewed from above, we were completely 
lost. 

However, the necessity for action was, as 
always, paramount. In mountaineering, 
one is soon discouraged and defeated by too 
much thought. Roping up, we moved 
slowly downward to the edge of a black 
mass and peered down an excessively steep 


| chute, or couloir, of ice along the right- 
| hand side of a cliff which jutted from the 
| face of the mountain and fell in terraced 
| precipices of flaky basalt to the névé fields 
| of the Nisqually Glacier 2000 feet below. 
| About 100 feet down this couloir a narrow 


ledge led out to the left, across the face of 


| the precipice. It seduced us and we decided 


to follow it. The couloir, however, was pure 
hard ice, and the cutting of steps down it 
promised to be a task of considerable diffi- 
culty. We dared not trust to the rocks at 
our left, for they were, like all rock forma- 
tions on the mountain, much too loose for 
safety. The cone of Rainier-Tacoma is a 
composite mass of lava and so-called cin- 
ders and bombs hurled out of the crater in 
explosive blasts. Rock work, as it is under- 
stood in the Swiss Alps, is either impossible 
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or unjustifiably hazardous, therefore, on the 
mountain. 

The technic of ax work is perhaps the 
most difficult art to acquire in the category 
of mountaineering. Very few amateurs ever 
attain any real degree of proficiency in the 
use of the ice ax—the climber’s most im- 
portant and indispensable tool. In this one 
respect the best amateur usually rates far 
below the average guide, for only through 
constant and unremitting practice can the 
art of hewing steps quickly and efficiently 
and without fatigue be learned. There isa 
good deal, too, in the balance of one’s ax 
and its design. A fine ax is as truly a work 
of art as a good violin or high-priced gun. 
Roughly described, it is a straight-grained 
wooden shaft about forty to forty-five 
inches in length, tipped at its lower end 
with a heavy steel spike and surmounted by 
a curved steel pick on one side, joined to a 
horizontal adzlike blade on the other. In 
cutting steps the staff is grasped near the 
lower end; in walking it is held near the 
head and used like an alpenstock or cane. 
The pickax point is used in chopping ice; 
the adz blade for very hard snow and in 
cleaning out the steps. Except, perhaps, 
under emergency conditions, such as ex- 
posure to avalanches, when haste is para- 
mount, step cutting must always be per- 
formed with great care and deliberation, 
and the steps must be made big and deep 
enough to afford perfect security of footing. 
Chopping uphill or sideways across a slope 
is much easier than downhill work. The 
latter is extremely difficult and hazardous; 
so much so, in fact, that the amateur 
should always avoid it if possible. 

But in our case, fatigue and desperation 
dulled the edge of prudence. The unwel- 
come honor fell to me by lot. Snyder tied 
himself to the end of our 100-foot length of 
rope, and, securing a firm anchorage at the 
top of the couloir, he slowly paid out the 
cord while bit by bit and very awkwardly I 
pecked my way down that shining funnel. 
A Swiss guide could have done it in a fourth 
of the time. I reached the ledge; Snyder 
followed me, while I, in turn, held him se- 
curely; and together we sidled along the 
face of the cliff and around a difficult cor- 
ner. The ledge dwindled away to no more 
than a crack, and from it hung long fingers 
of clear hard ice at a dizzy angle. There, 
across from us, not a quarter of a mile 
away, rose the massive precipice of Gibral- 
tar Rock, distinct and unmistakable. A 
short traverse above the cliff on which we 
were would take us there, but our strength 
seemed, for the moment, to be unequal to 
the task of a retreat upward. Snyder 
looked at me and licked his swollen lips. 

“‘T don’t think I can make it,”’ he mut- 
tered to himself, but even as the words 
came he turned and motioned me back. 


In the Wink of an Eye 


Rounding the bad corner again, a piece 
of the rotten rubble suddenly pulled loose 
in my hands, and I fell heavily to the ledge, 
saving myself by a desperate effort from 
going over. On my back and helpless, I 
teetered for an instant on the edge. With 
quick presence of mind, Snyder wedged me 
with his foot, as a soccer player catches the 
ball, and, grasping hold of a knob of rock, I 
was safe again. As in all mountain acci- 
dents, or near accidents, the thing happened 
so quickly that there was no time for fear. 
Of all forms of violent death I believe that 
none can be so painless and utterly without 
fear as death by accident upon a high 
mountain. Unexpected, the thing happens 
in the wink of an eye; and in the whirling 
rush and confusion of perhaps those first 
few seconds before life is blotted out, the 
wild excitement and efforts are so intense 
that there is no room for fear or pain. 

It is a very different matter, however, 
when a mountain accident results in injury 
and not death. Probably the most heroic 
story ever told of a mountain rescue hap- 
pened last summer upon Mount Mon in the 
Himalayas above Lakka. According to the 
London Gazette, a British officer, Major 
H. D. Minchinton, accompanied by two 
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Gurkhas, was descending the peak, at a 
height of about 14,000 feet, when a slip oc- 
curred and the whole party slid and fell for 
about 1000 feet onta a snow slope below. 
The officer’s back was broken, and one of 
the Gurkhas was so badly injured that he, 
too, lay helpless. The other managed to 
make his way down to Lakka, 3000 feet be- 
low, where he met another officer, Lt. G. S. 
Bain Smith, who, in company with another 
Gurkha, hastened to the rescue. Lieuten- 
ant Smith was wholly without experience in 
Alpine work; he was lightly clad, wore 
smooth-soled boots and lacked even a stick 
to serve as an alpenstock. He removed his 
shoes, and, kicking out steps in the stiff 
snow slopes, he reached Major Minchinton 
and the injured Gurkha at 4:30 in the after- 
noon. The Gurkha who accompanied Lieu- 
tenant Smith was unable to cross the snow 
slopes. 


Unavailing Heroism 


He now made a sort of sledge out of his 
coat and somehow managed to drag Major 
Minchinton to a point 500 feet lower. The 
injured Gurkha had recovered just strength 
enough to move, and followed him. Further 
progress without more assistance was im- 
possible; and still in his stockinged feet, 
Lieutenant Smith descended in search of it. 
After traveling about a mile he found two 
shepherds and brought them back with 
him. Major Minchinton was lowered about 
500 feet more, until the rough, hazardous 
nature of the descent made it imperative to 
find more help. One of the shepherds was 
dispatched for this purpose, but failed to 
return, and so the lieutenant was forced to 
make another descent. After great diffi- 
culties he found four more shepherds and 
followed them back, on his hands and 
knees, to the major. The poor fellow was 
struggling in a delirium and could not be 
moved. Lieutenant Smith ordered two of 
the shepherds to assist the Gurkha down 
the slopes, and with the other two, he tried 
in vain to rescue the major. At sunset the 
shepherds deserted him. The major was 
now unconscious and dying. Lieutenant 
Smith covered him with his own coat, and, 
clad only in a shirt, shorts and stockings, 
stuck to his post until life was extinct. In 
the bitter cold he then made his way down 
in the darkness toward a fire burning in the 
valley far below. There he found the ma- 
jor’s wife and a rescue party, and at dawn 
he guided them to a point from which the 
body was visible. Both of his feet were 
frozen. The King of England awarded him 
the Albert Medal for heroism. 

Fortunately, mountain tragedies such as 
this are of comparatively rare occurrence 
when we consider the number of devotees 
of the sport. Nevertheless, nearly every 
peak of prominence has its grim list of 
casualties. Since its first ascent in 1870, 
Rainier-Tacoma has claimed eight victims 
on and around its slopes, and it is sad to re- 
late that here, as in the majority of other 
Alpine fatalities, they were due to careless- 
ness or ignorance. It has been said of the 
élite of mountaineers, such as Johann 
Joseph Bennen, Professor Tyndall’s famous 
guide, or A. F. Mummery, the celebrated 
amateur, that “‘nothing could bring them 
to grief but an avalanche.”’ And for both 
men this prediction proved sadly true: 
Bennen lost his life in an avalanche on a 
winter climb of the Haut de Cry, and Mum- 
mery was killed by an avalanche in the 
Himalayas. It is a legitimate death—if I 
may use such a term—for a mountaineer; 
other causes are nearly always avoidable. 
There are two fundamental precepts which 
the would-be amateur climber must follow: 
One must never undertake serious ventures 
upon the high snows without guides, except 
after a long apprenticeship under expert in- 
struction; and secondly, a high climb, with 
or without guides, must never be attempted 
in stormy or uncertain weather conditions. 
If these two rules are rigidly adhered to, 
then the mountaineer should live long in 
the enjoyment of the noblest and most 
thrilling of outdoor sports. 

GEORGE VANDERBILT CAESAR. 
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ih OU are shown two wallboards. They look very much 
i alike. Yet they are widely different. One of them is 
iF SHeetrock, the fireproof wallboard. The other is an un- 
if known board. 
it One is guaranteed by its manufacturer, every ingredient of 
ii it made under the control of the world’s authority on 
il standard building materials made from gypsum. 
. One carries the Underwriters’ stamp of inspection. 









One has the USG patented folded edge for extra nailing 
strength and perfect union. 
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when you buy an Unknown Wallboard? 


smooth-surfaced walls and ceilings in new construction, 
alterations and repairs. 
One is always identified by the USG Sneerrock label for 
your protection. 

This one is SHEETROCK. 
You can get this improved and guaranteed gypsum wall- 
board—Sueetrock—made only by the United States 
Gypsum Company—from your own dealer in lumber or 
building supplies. It is better today than ever before. So 
why should you buy any other wallboard? 
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CRANK once and off you go— if you have an 
engine equipped with a dry battery ignition 
system and Eveready Columbia Dry Batteries. 
For these batteries give sparks that are the 
same at all speeds. Full of fire. Hot. They make 
starting sure and certain. Eveready Columbias 
are dependable and reliable. Ask for them by 
name. For unexposed places, use Eveready 
Columbia Ignitors, and in exposed places use 


the Eveready Columbia Hot Shot in its water- 
proof steel case—comes in three sizes: 6, 74/2 
and 9 volts. Elto recommends Eveready Co- 
lumbias because they start the Elto engine ‘on 
a quarter turn.” 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
New York Ta q 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
Sold in England and Colonies under trade-name COLUMBIA 


San Francisco 


‘or sure-fire starting 
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“Of course we can’t speak positive as to 
the welts,” says Holly. “‘She wouldn’t tell 
nobody. Miss Ettelson, the dressmaker, 
tried to get her to take off her waist to see 
how another one would fit her, but she 
wouldn’t do it, so my wife tells me. But 
the poor thing can’t hide the black eyes 
that scalawag gives her all the time, and 
she can’t help limping when he’s been kick- 
ing her.” 

“She ain’t bigger’n a minute,” says Perry. 
“Must have been right pretty when she was 
a young girl. I seen her with a black eye 
myself.” 

“Seems like steps ought to be took,” I 
says. 

“Steps would be took tol’able lively if he 
done it in public,”’ says Gene, “‘or if she’d 
own up that he mistreated her. But she 
won't; there’s the devil of it. Seems as if 
she was kind of fond of the measly muck 
heap for some reason or another or no rea- 
son at all; so what are you going to do when 
she claims she got them black eyes running 
into the pantry door in the dark or falling 
over her feet, and that she has spells of hol- 
lering out about nothing whats’ever, and 
when she lays her limp to rheumatiz? You 
can’t call her a liar. She gives out that Vic- 
tor is the finest kind of a man and so gentle 
he wouldn't hurt a fly. Well?” 

They went on a-talking about this here 
fiend in human form, butsomehow I couldn’t 
help having my doubts whether it was all so. 
I hadn’t seen so much of the world then, 
but I did know that once you get a story of 
that kind started, it don’t lose nothing in 
the telling. Maybe this lady did run her 
face against the cupboard door and black 
her eye. Maybe she done it more’n once. 
I’d done it more’n once myself, and each 
time I found it hard to make folks believe 
that I didn’t push my eye against some fel- 
ler’s knuckles. I hadn’t had no rheumatiz 
at that time, but I’d known men to limp 
with it, and I knew a woman oncet that was 
kind of high strung, and every time she got 
into an argument with her husband she’d 
holler bloody murder, and him sitting in a 
rocker smoking his pipe all the while and 
only putting in a word now and then. You 
can’t never tell. 

It wasn’t very long after that I went to 
town again to bring out a load of groceries 
for the ranch, and I seen Victor Watts and 
his wife on the street together. It was just 
as I was unhitching my team to pull out. 
Well, sir, you'd have took ’em for bride and 
groom a’most—her a little bit of a woman 
a-hanging onto his good right arm and look- 
ing up at him, smiling while she talked, and 
him a-bending down and smiling back at 
her. It looked real pretty, specially as she 
wasn’t no longer beautiful, whatever she 
may have been, and she wasn’t young no 
more’n he was. As near as I could find out, 
they had been married all of eight or ten 
years, and you take it when a couple has 
lived together that long and is still loving 
and int’rested in each other, sofar’s you can 
tell, you feel kind of sentimental about it 
yourself. It made me mad to see the loafers 
around the store look at ’em and then grin 
at each other behind their hands. 

Watts seen me and I pulled off my hat to 
‘em, and he done the same to me, and his 
woman, she bowed and smiled at me real 
pleasant. She didn’t have the first sign of 
a black eye, I took notice, and she wasn’t 
limping none. I did think that she looked a 
considerable run down and holler-cheeked. 
To put it plain, she was what you'd call 
scraggy and scrawny, but it didn’t seem’s 
if Watts ought to be blamed. She certainly 
had a nice smile. Maybe Perry was right 
about her being pretty when she was young. 

I told Gene about seeing ‘em when I got 
back, and how affectionate they was acting. 

Gene says, ‘‘ Yes, that’s another aggra- 
vating thing. I’ve seen ’em a-walking to- 
gether thataway myself. Great racket!” 

“You don’t mean that they was staging 
that for the benefit of all whom it didn’t 
concern?” I says. 
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‘Seems like,”’ says he. 

“Well,” says I, “I don’t believe nothing 
of the kind. I'd be willing to bet that you 
lunkheads has got the situation sized up 
dead wrong and some of these days you'll 
be apologizing to Watts for having mis- 
judged him.” 

“If I’m mistaken I'll apologize all right,” 
says he. ‘I'll eat dirt and try to like it; but 
I don’t expect that will ever be ne’ss’ry.” 

“What I claim is that a man ought to 
be considered innocent until he’s proved 
guilty,” I told him. ‘‘Anyway,” I says, 
“‘T’m a-going to lower myself in your opinion 
by treating this Watts person decent and 
fair, and if you or anybody else want to shun 
me on that account, you're kindly welcome 
to go plumb to.” 

“Well, I reckon you ain’t likely to catch 
his complaint, so you can do as you darned 
please about it,’’ says Holly, and we let it 
go at that. 

I was in town a couple of times after that 
without seeing hide or hair of Mr. Watts, 
but the next time I seen him in the post 
office, a-standing apart from the crowd and 
reading of a notice that was stuck up on the 
wall. I went up to him and give him the 
time of day and he looked sort of took aback 
for a minute. Then he smiled and shook 
hands real hearty. 

“‘T feel I got to apologize to you for leav- 
ing you the way I done at Dancey’s, Mr. 
Stegg,”’ he says. ‘‘ The fact is I seen a man 
just a-passing that I’d got some important 
business with, and I didn’t want to let him 
get away. That’s how come. Hows’ever, I 
hope there ain’t no reason why we can’t go 
somewheres and finish what we was begin- 
ning.” 

I’d got my mail already, so I told him 
that there wasn’t no reason in the world, ’s 


far ’s I could see, why we couldn't. So we 
stepped outside. 
““We won't go to Dancey’s,” says my 


friend. ‘‘ There’s better licker and more ele- 
gant surroundings at Max Bernstein’s. All 
Max’s games is on the level, too, and he’s 
got a decent pool table.” 

I didn’t like Max, and I had other views 
and opinions about his stock and his games; 
but I didn’t make no objections. What I 
wanted was to satisfy my cur’osity about 
Mr. Watts and his home life, and I could 
talk to him one place about as well as an- 
other. 

So we went to Max’s and sat down at a 
table in a quiet corner and ordered, and 
while it was a-coming I refreshed my mem’ry 
by taking a good look at the accused, and 
to save my neck I couldn’t notice nothing 
wrong with him excepting maybe that he’d 
been drinking a little. He had real honest- 
looking blue eyes and when he took his hat 
off he showed a noble brow, and there wasn’t 
nothing mean about his mouth, which is 
where meanness most generally shows. 

‘This here is real pleasant,” he says, with 

a winning smile. “I’ve thought of you 
more’n once since last we met. It wasn’t 
only your uncommon brilliant performance 
on that old wreck of apool table at Dancey’s, 
but there was something about you, per- 
s’nally, that I took a shine to. I told my 
wife when I got home: ‘Sweetheart,’ I says, 
‘I seen a man in town today that I took 
quite ashine to.’ Them was the exact words 
I used. ‘He’s a wonderful pool player,’ I 
says, ‘and right now he’s a-riding for the 
Pearl Button. I wisht you could see him, 
honey,’ I says to her, and she says that she’d 
love tosee you because anybody that I took 
a shine to must be something out of the 
common. And the very next time we was 
in town there you was, and she seen you. 
‘Was that him, darling?’ she says to me, 
and I says to her, ‘Yes, sugar lump, that 
was him’; and she says, ‘I thought it must 
be him because he ain’t like the common 
run.’” 
“‘She’s a right lovely-looking lady,” I 
come back at him. ‘“‘ You sure was lucky to 
get a lovely lady like her to think as much 
of you as what she seems to do.” 


“T sure am,”’ he agrees 
a couple of sweethearts,’’ he says. 
health ain’t extry good, though.”’ 

“No?” says I. 

“No,” says he, shaking his head sorrow 
ful. ‘She has giddy spells every oncet in a 
while and falls over and hurts her poor dear 
self if I ain’t right by to catch her. It takes 
her all of a sudden, without no warning 
None of the doctors we've had has been able 
to do her any good, and there must have 
been a hundred of ’em. I bet I've spent a 
couple of thousand dollars, first and last, 
doctoring her. Not that I mind the money. 
I'd give a million if I had it and work my 
fingers to the bone for to get the balance 
if they could cure her, or even help her. 
That’s how much I think of that woman of 
mine. . . . Let’s have another, and this will 
be on me.” 

He poured for himself real liberal 
he’d done the time previous. 

“It ain’t often I do this,” he says. “I 
don’t know when I last sat down with a man 
just for a little sociable time. Just between 
you and me, the men around this town ain’t 
sociable. A set of backbiting coyotes, if you 
ask me. Once in a while I have to take and 
pound the daylights out of ’em to learn 'em 
not to lie about their neighbors, the filthy 
liars—teach ’em to mind their own business 
and not get to prying and poking into a 
man’s private affairs. Here’s what I use.” 
He thumped his fist down on the table. It 
was extry big and bony, and I noticed that 
there was a little bit of skin off one of the 
knuckles. ‘“‘That’s the pitty itty paddy that 
does the trick,”’ he says. “‘If it happens that 
ain’t enough for ’em, I got something else in 
reserve—sabe?”’ He leaned over and patted 
his right leg where his boot was under his 
pants. ‘“‘ They can’t run me out of this town 
nor no other,” he says, and he didn’t look 
so good to me as he said it. 

“There ain’t no reason why they’d want 
to do that, is there?”’ I ast him. 

“No reason in the world,”’ says he. “‘It’s 
just I’m too sensitive, I reckon. But I want 
to tell you I’m enjoying this, sitting here 
with you and a-listening to your conversa- 
tion. I want you to come out to my ranch 
sometime soon. I want you to meet my 
wife. Come around any time. Stop when- 
ever you're passing. We'd sure enjoy hav- 
ing you, the both of us. She don’t go out 
much, being sensitive like me; only with her 
it’s about these here dizzy spells. She had 
one only the night afore last, pore suffering 
lamb! Fell and struck her jaw against the 
edge of a chair. Well, she'll soon get over it. 
Anyway, we want you to come out. You'll 
see a happy home. Humble it may be, but 
it’s sure happy. I don’t say, mind you, that 
we don’t have a little harmless spat now and 
then like all married folks; but it’s more 
for the pleasure of making up again with us. 
Maybe Mis’ Watts is a mite too sensitive 
about—well, about certain things—not 
everything, but certain ones.” 

“A lady’s got to draw the line some- 
wheres,” I remarks. 

“Where Mis’ Watts likes to draw it is 
right acrost the woodpile where it catches 
my ax on the swing and busts my kneecap 
with the butt end,” he says, frowning. 
“And what I say is it’s no time then to start 
in and give a person a tongue-lashing.” 

“No, that would sure be the last straw,” 
I says. 

‘‘There’s enough of them last straws to 
bed down the stock for the winter,”’ he 
says, looking at his skinned knuckle. ‘But 
it was over in a minute,”’ he goes on. “‘Just 
a few words, and then everything all right 
again and love and happiness a-reigning 
supreme; the little cloud blowed a-past and 
the warm sun of connubial affection a-shin- 
ing strong from the blue heavens above 
down onto our little heaven below.” He 
picked up a pack of cards that was on the 
table and begun to riffle em. ‘How about 
a sociable little game of stud’”’ 
“'There’s Max a-standing there doing noth- 
ing, and Joe Carrol — he’s always ready fo 


“We're just like 
“Her 


like 


he Says 
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a game. Come over here, Joe,”’ he calls to 
a broken-nosed tinhorn that was a-talking 
to Max out of the side of his mouth. “ You 
too, Max. I want to make you ac- 


quainted 

I got up and allowed they'd have to ex- 
cuse me, as I had to drift on 

“Some other time, maybe," I says, and 
I drifted , 

I thought to myself that Brother Watts 


had overplayed his hand. Too much of this 
sweethearting and lovy-doving, seemed to 
me. It wasn’t natural. If they'd have been 
a pair of silly young fools not more’n a 
month or two married, it might have been 


different; but it don’t take a heap of time 
for mush to get cold and 
neither Watts nor Mis’ Watts was young, 
the way I reckoned young them days. It 
begun to look to me 's if there might be 
something in the rumors and caynards that 
the backbiting coyotes was putting around. 
Then, on the other hand, I thought of Mis’ 
Watts and the way !'d seen her a-hanging 
onto Victor and smiling at him. If that 
was just a play they sure made it convine- 
ing, and you take it where a woman has 
dizzy spells and falls down, and she'd be 
mighty apt to hurt herself. It wouldn’t be 
reasonable to blame her husband for her 
injuries. You don’t have to hit a woman on 
the jaw to skin your knuckle. Heaps of 
other ways you can do it. You can do it 
opening a can of tomatoes. 

A good many of them arguments I used 
on Perry Minns that night in the bunk 
house, and the more I used 'em, the better 
they seemed, until I'd got right back to 
where I was before in thinking that Watts 
was a fine, kind-hearted, gentle-natured 
soul and a fond and loving husband that 
was misunderstood and abused by a com- 
munity of evil-minded coyotes, as he called 
‘em. I could see the mental anguish that 
he would suffer by them wrongful insinua- 
tions, him being sensitive, and I could un- 
derstand how them aspersions would grieve 
his pore, afflicted wife even more’n what 
they did him, and I didn’t blame hirn for 
packing a knife in his boot—-if that was 
what it was—although I ain't in favor of 
knives myself. A six-gun on a man’s hip in 
plain sight is fair warning to trouble 
makers, seems to me, and in consequence it 
saves quite a few lives, account of there be- 
ing no need to use it. 

But Perry wouldn't listen to reason. 
“Don’t talk to me about that rotten egg,” 
he says. “You and him and his woman 
could swear on a stack of Bibles a mile high 
that he’s a holy martyr and I wouldn't 
b’lieve you. Why? Because I know that 
he’s a scaly thus-and-so and a so-on-and-so- 
forth and you can’t tell me no differ- 
ent. No, I don't just think so—I 
know it. I tell you that more than one has 
heard her hollering and I've seen her with a 
black eye myself. Reckon I can’t believe 
my own eyes? Why wouldn't she take a 
holt of his arm and smile at him if he told 
her toso do? Because he'd take and knock 
her down and jump on her when he got her 
alone if she didn’t. ! He'd twist her 


and set solid, 


Sure! 
wrists and burn her arms with a cigarette 
end, like as not. How do I know? Well, I 
know that there was a down in 
Laredo that played them little tricks on his 
woman, and it was all right with her and she 
I spose the fel- 


grease! 


never made no complaint 


lers that took that thus-and-so out and 
hung him was a set of Meddlesome Matties, 
horning in where they hadnt been asked 
to, but it always seemed to me that we 
done the right thing.” 

I told him that if there was any little 


necktie sociable or sim’ lar functions planned 
to be got up in honor of Mr. Watts I'd 
serve notice that I intended to horn in and 
bust up the same 


‘No, I ain't a-planning nor contemplat- 


ing such,” says Perry What I aim to do 
and al! I aim to do is walk up to Friend 
Victor the first time I run acrost him and 


Continued on Page 86 
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THIE WORLDS 
at Popular Prices /- 


Every Modern Improvement in Efficiency, 
“¢~ Beauty and Economy is Offered in These 


\ 


NOW 
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New American Radiator Products 


Ss hec J cei For Ideal Warmth —The Ideal Red Jacket Boiler with ‘‘American’’ Corto Radiators 
/ y For Ideal Hot Water Supply —The Ideal ‘‘Hotcoil’”” Water Heater +» + + + 


HE offering of these new heating prod- 

ucts to the home owners of America rep- 
resents another milestone in the rising standard 
of health and living comfort. 


Now, at unprecedentedly low prices, you can 
specify the finest heating products in the world 
and be assured of a lifetime of genuine heat- 
ing comfort. These are the perfected products 
of forty years of designing and manufacturing 
experience. They are completely equipped and 


3 Years to Pay! 


the best that can be made in every respect— 
yet they cost not one cent more than ordinary 
equipment! 

Installed in your home, they will add two 
to three times their low initial cost to the value 
of your property. They will pay you high divi- 
dends throughout your lifetime in the form of 
health, living comfort, and lower fuel bills. 


These beautiful new heating products are 
on display at all first class heating merchants’ 





Transform your cellar into a more useful, livable place- 





stores. You will be surprised and delighted to 
learn how little they cost. And you can pay 
for them at your convenience over a period 
of three years. Just a few dollars a month! 


The New Ideal Red Jacket Boiler 


The New Ideal Red Jacket Boiler is made in square 
design with long double flue gallery which retains 
the hot gases of combustion within the boiler for 
the longest period of time, insuring the extraction 
and utilization of their heat in the highest degree. 
Each Boiler is fully equipped with automatic regu- 
lation and all accessories. Inside the beautiful red 
enamel Jacket is a one-inch asbestocel lining, pro- 
viding thorough and indestructible insulation. All 
doors are porcelain enameled. So clean and 
beautiful is this boiler that it enables you to trans- 
form your cellar into a truly useful, livable place. 


The New Ideal “Hotcoil”’ 
Gas Water Heater 


The new Ideal ‘‘Hotcoil’”’ Gas Water Heater unites 
the advantages of all other types of water heaters, 
yet it sells at a price far lower than any other com- 
pletely equipped automatic storage heater manu- 
factured. It gives abundant hot water supply on 
the turn of a faucet, and operates with the highest 
degree of economy that can be practically attained. 
And with beautiful porcelain enamel top and base, 


it is as attractive as it is efficient. 


THE “AMERICAN” CORTO 
The Radiator Classi 


The famous “American” Corto Radiator is well 
established as the standard of heating efficiency. 
This Radiator Classic is the finest union of beauty 
and efficiency ever achieved in radiators. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 


April 21,1928 
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NEW “IDEAL” RED JACKET 
HEATING BOILER 
Burns hard or soft Coal, Coke, Oil or Gas 
An appropriate size for every building 

First completely equipped metal covered por- 
celain enamel finished boiler at popular prices! 
Long Double Flue Gallery—retains the hot 
gases of combustion within the boiler for the 


longest period of time to insure the utilization 
of their heat in the highest degree. 


Ideal Red Jacket Insulation—complete with 
every boiler, at no extra cost. Provides thorough 
and indestructible insulation. 


Porcelain Enamel Finished Doors— insure 
permanent beauty. 


Automatic Regulation and All Accessories— 
with every boiler, steam and water. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


NEW “AMERICAN” CORTO 
The Radiator Classic 
A size for every purpose 


The Original Multi Slender-Tubed Radia- 
tor—round tubular design, the strongest 
known. 


Sections Connected by the Perfect Mechan- 
ical Joint—tright and left threaded nipples. 


Thin Internal Water-Ways—insure quick 
heating responses. 


Arco Packless Valves—completely opened with 
one smocth turn. Require no repacking; per- 
manently leak-proof. Beautifully finished. 


Airid Air Valves —quick, positive and _ noise- 
less in operation. Nothing to adjust; need no 
attention. All-metal construction assures years 
of service. 


Samples and Demonstration at all First Class Heating Merchants’ Stores 


~ COMPANY 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO OUR NEAREST BRANCH OFFICE 





Makers also of Arco-Wand—the Positive 
Vacuum Cleaner, for heavy, continuous service 


a 


Address 


City 





NEW “IDEAL HOTCOIL” GAS 
WATER HEATER 
3 sizes: 20-30-40 Gal. Made also for coal burning 


Designed to combine instantaneous heating 
with automatic storage, giving constant hot 
water supply at lowest fuel cost. 
One-piece, Jointless Copper Coil Heating 
Element — provides extensive heat-absorbing sur 
face, insuring immediate hot water recovery 


New Arco Metal Bellows Regulator —design- 
ed to give instant 
automatic control of 
gas flow, with utter 
reliability. 

Porcelain Enamel 
Top and Base— 
heat and rust-proof, 
insuring everlasting 
beauty. 


*® Approved by Good 
American Gas Association 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Please send me descriptive literature about your new heating and hot water supply 
products and your three year time payment plan. 


State 


and up according to 
size Plus installation 
F.O.B. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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FINIEST HUEATING PRODUCTS 
~ Give Perpect Heating at ‘Lowest Fuel Cost 

















The Figures That 
Spell Profit or Loss 


—are not alone the 
Figures made by the 
Bookkeeper’s Pen 


Today the existing relationship 
between perfect posture and 
business profits is no mere mat- 
ter of scientific speculation, but 
a positive fact that you can 
readily demonstrate to your 
own satisfaction—in your own 
Office. 


Walk through that office now. Notice 
‘the figures that spell loss.’’ Then see 
how quickly these same figures can be 
changed to “figures that mean profit” 
by seating them in the new Sikes 
X6914 Perfect Posture Chair. 


It is certainly true that fatigue, head- 
aches and backaches which menace 
the health, disposition and efficiency 
of office workers can be clearly traced 
to chairs that encourage careless, 
slovenly and tiring postures. And it 
is equally true that the chair which 
gives perfect, natural and comfortable 
support stimulates physical well-be- 
ing, contentment and efficiency. 


The Sikes X69! Perfect Posture 
Chair will make your office payroll 
more productive. What’s more, it will 
save costly floor space, requiring 
when in use a minimum of room, and 
slipping unobtrusively beneath the 
desk when work is over. 


Ask your Office Furniture Dealer to 
show you this remarkable 
little wage and space 
saver. 





The Sikes X69', 
Posture Chair 


Perfect 


Is easily adjustable 
Takes little room in use 
When not in use takes less 
—sliding unobtrusively 
under the desk 


Look for the Sikes Self. 
Lubricating Chair lron, 
a feature of the Sikes 
X69 Perfect Posture 
Chair and all Sikes re- 
volving chairs 
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(Continued from Page 77) 

knock his facial liniments into his back 
hair. He’ll have so many dizzy spells right 
after we’ve mixed that he’ll think he’s on a 
double-speed merry-go-round with a trip- 
hammer attachment. I’ll sure sugar-lump 
and salivate that pill to the queen’s taste. 
You ain’t never seen me in action, Sam, and 
you don’t want to miss the sight. Once I 
get started, I’m a raging, howling hurricane 
that don’t leave nothing but death and 
destruction in my wake, and I get worse 
as I go on.” 

“You’re an elegant orator, I'll say that 
for you,” I told him. 

“T’m an all-around lulu,” says he. “I 
can talk, fight, drink, make love and raise 


| Cain second to none and superior to most, 
| and I’ve got a big heart that beats in sym- 
| pathy with the downtrod and oppressed, 
| male and female. I love my friends and I 
| kill off my enemies as quick as I make ’em. 


That’s me, b’iled down. Write on my tomb, 
‘We ne’er shall look upon his like again.’”’ 

“T’ll make a point of doing that right 
after the Watts-Minns scrap,” I promised 
him. ‘How are you on wrastling, collar 
’n’ elbow?”’ I ast him. 

He said he’d wrote a book on it oncet, but 
it was out of print owing to the big demand, 
so if I wanted to learn something about it 
he’d be pleased to show me if I’d sign a 


| paper saying that he wasn’t to be held re- 


sponsible for damages. Well, the boys 
cleared a space and I took and throwed him 
three times out of three. Next thing we 
boxed hats and I’d tell him when I was 
a-going to knock his off’n his head, and 
then I’d do it. I had a heap of sport with 
the big devil, but he took it all good- 
natured. 

“You're pretty good for a runt,” says he 


| as he picked up his hat for the last time, 


“but sweet heaven help you if I ever got 
mad and went for you!” 

I laughed at that, of course. It’s always 
the things that he’s plumb ignorant of that 
aman laughs at the hardest. Perry was big 
enough to make one and a half of me and 
as stout as an ox; but all the same I could 
handle him like he was a ten-year-old kid, 


| and him doing his darnedest and using all 
| the brains he’d got. 
| that if he’d have got mad I could have 


It stood to reason 


handled him that much the easier, because 
he’d have quit thinking. Ain’t that so? 
Ain’t keeping ca’m and cool half the fight? 
Well, we was good friends anyway, and 
there wasn’t much chance of us locking 
horns. Only I made up my mind that I was 
a-going to keep my eye peeled for any signs 
of unlawful assemblage with intent to tar 
and feather or similar. I don’t hold with 


| them doings and never have—only where 


it was strickly ne’ss’ry and no other good 
way. 

But there wasn’t no need for me to 
worry, the way it turned out. For quite a 
while all hands was too dog-gone busy for 
mischief. There was haying and a plenty 
of it. Grass was scarce that year, owing to 
a dry spring and a hot summer, and we had 
to cut over a heap of territory and make 
some long hauls to get as much as we 
wanted. We had to hustle all the harder 


| account of a couple or three miles of fence 


that the posts had to be got out for, and a 
beef shipment likewise ahead. If anybody 
thinks a cow-puncher don’t earn his money, 
their shirt tail’s a~-hanging out, as the say- 
ing is. Well, it was along to’rds the end of 
the haying that I come in late one night 
from a trip that had taken me plumb to 
the Little Missouri, and went into the bunk 
house to find everybody a-talking at once, 
real excited about something seemingly. 

They stopped when they seen me and 
some of ’em begun to laugh, all of ’em look- 
ing at Perry Minns and grinning. 

“Well, tell him, why don’t you?” Pete 
Onslow says, and the others took it up. 
“Sure! Tell him, Perry. You're the one 
that’s been taking the man’s character 
away. Now tell it!” 

“T ain’t got nothing to tell,” says Perry, 
grinning back at ’em, but kind of shame- 
faced. ‘‘I didn’t see it; I’m taking Char- 
lie’s word for it. Charlie can tell it again.” 
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“Tell what?” I ast him. 
Charlie?”’ 

“Oh, shucks, I’ll tell it,’’ says Perry. 
“Tt ain’t nothing much, only that I’ve been 
a-doing one of these here foul injustices to a 
good man, and I’ve got to hunt him up and 
apologize to him and take back everything 
that I hitherto and heretofore said respect- 
ing or disrespecting him and ask him to for- 
give me if he’ll be so kind. I got to say to 
him, ‘ Mr. Watts, I have hitherto and here- 
tofore spoken of you as a swine, and I have 
thought of you as a swine every time that 
I’ve give you athought; but circumstances 
has come to light which shows me that I so 
spoke without due consideration and that I 
only thought I was thinking when I thought 
what I did think about you; or in other 
words, that I was mistook and talking 
through my hat, and as far as I know you 
ain’t no swine whatsoever, so I hope we will 
now become as good friends as we ever was.’ 
I couldn’t say no more than that, could I?” 

“T wouldn’t put it a-past you,” I told 
him. ‘What are them circumstances that 
has come to light?” 

“Ask Charlie,” says Perry. “I find I 
ain’t got the heart to repeat it. I wouldn’t 
have had it happen for a million dollars.” 

“Well, a short horse is soon curried,” 
says Charlie. ‘All there is to it, I was in 
Jim Bateman’s store today when Mis’ 
Watts come in and ast for a yard and a 
quarter of white table oilcloth, and while 
Jim was a-measuring it off, she staggered 
back and then keeled over forward and hit 
her head agin one of them iron stools by the 
counter. There was a great to-do, I want to 
tell you. I picked her up—she was as light 
as a down pillow—and laid her on the 
counter, and Jim run for water and bawled 
upstairs for his wife to come down; some- 
body else started after Doc Ammerman 
and all the rest of the population flocked in 
and crowded around the counter until Vic 
Watts come a-busting in and throwed ’em 
right and left. He raised his wife’s head up 
on his arm. 

“**My poor dear gal!’ he says, in a voice 
that was plumb heartbroke. ‘My pore lit- 
tle sweetheart!’ he says. 

“She opened her eyes and smiled up at 
Watts. ‘It ain’t nothing, darling,’ she says. 
‘Just one of my dizzy spells. I ain’t hurt 
none.’ 

“Well, she wasn’t. She had a cut on her 
cheek that had bled some, but it wasn’t deep 
and Doc fixed it up with a strip of plaster; 
but Watts took on like she had been a-dying 
and you couldn’t help but feel sorry for him. 
She went back with Mrs. Jim to rest awhile, 
and while she was there she told all about 
them dizzy spells of hers, which wasn’t near 
so bad as they used to be, she said, and 
didn’t happen so often. ‘And Mr. Watts is 
so good to me,’ she says. ‘ Waits on me hand 
and foot.’ The last I seen of ’em they was 
a-starting for home in a buggy that Watts 
had hired from Swanson’s and he had his 
arm around her and was driving real careful 
with one hand.” 

“Well, I guess that’s a-going to stop some 
of these evil-minded tongues a-wagging,”’ 
says one of the boys. “‘ Me, I sure feel sorry 
for that hombre with a wife like that. She 
cain’t help it, of course, but it’s tough on 
Watts, just the same.” 

“Yes,” says Pete Onslow, ‘“‘and it was 
tough on young Cass Robinson when Watts 
and Bernstein and that sooner, Joe Carrol, 
cleaned him out the other night. He’d been 
working hard for four months steady to get 
that money, and he ain’t nothing but a kid 
anyway. I wouldn’t goso far as to say they 
cheated out and out, but what chance would 
the kid have with them sharks?”’ 

“There’s another evil-minded tongue,” 
says Charlie. 

“Sure,” says Perry. “It'll prob’ly turn 
out that them three is just a-keeping the 
boy’s money safe for him— investing it at 
five per cent a month, compound interest, 
which they'll hand over to him a year from 
next Christmas. I bet Bernstein dresses 
up as Santa Claus and makes the presenta- 
tion speech, in the course of which he'll 
warn Cass against gambling. Yes, I look 
for something of that sort now.” 


“What is it, 
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Well, this was certainly news. I wasn’t 
quite sure at first how Perry reely felt about 
it, but he told me later on that he was in 
dead earnest when he said he was going to 
apologize to Watts. 

“T don’t say that I esteem him a whole 
lot even now,” says Perry. “All said and 
done, I reckon it ain’t no more’n decent to 
treat your woman decent, and it’s my pri- 
vate opinion that there’s a heap in Victor’s 
conduct and character that would bear im- 
proving. That don’t let me out, understand. 
Granting dark spots here and there on it, I 
hadn’t got no right nor license to blacken 
his reputation all over the way I done, and 
my conscience is that tender and its voice is 
so dog-gone noisy that I won’t have no rest 
nor peace until I’ve made amends. It’s 
a-going to be right painful to do it, but it’s 
got to be did, dog-gone my fool soul! And 
the sooner it’s over, the quicker, before I 
think worse of it.”’ 

“Them’s sentiments that does you 
credit,” I told him. ‘‘Of course, you might 
write him a letter,”’ I s’gests. “That way 
you could say what you want to him with- 
out embarrassing of yourself, and Victor 
could have it printed in the paper if he 
wanted to. Mr. Minns Backs Water, or 
something like that.” 

“T ain’t no notoriety seeker,” says Perry. 
“No, I reckon I’ll meet him face to face and 
speak my piece like a little man.” 

Right then I had another bright idee. 
“Holly was a-saying the other day that he 
warted to have them horses brought up 
from Van Tyne’s, and it wouldn’t be a heap 
out of the way for us to take in Watts’ 
ranch either going or coming. What say if 
we go to Holly and ask him to let us go 
you and me—tomorrow morning? You'll 
want a witness. We could call and say we 
was desirous to know how Mis’ Watts was 
progressing after her late accident, and then 
you could say whatever you wanted to Vic- 
tor and have the thing over with.” 

Perry fell right in with the idee, and to 
clinch it we went and seen Holly right away. 

“Sure!” says Holly. ‘It’s the right thing 
to do, and I'd go right along with you my- 
self if I wasn’t so dog-gone busy. Tell you 
what—you explain to him how it is with 
me and that I thought he was just as big a 
swine and as low-down as what you did, and 
that I’m just as sorry I thought so as what 
you are. That ought to fill the bill. And 
don’t you let Van Tyne slip any of them 
saddle-galled Oregonsintothe bunch. Here, 
step into the office with me and I’ll show 
you what I traded for.” 

So next morning, bright and early, Perry 
and me hit the breeze, and along about nine 
o'clock we topped the rise overlooking the 
Watts ranch and stopped to let our horses 
breathe. It was certainly a right nice loca- 
tion and a pretty good house and barn. We 
could see some sort of running water 
a-flashing in the sun, as well as a windmill in 
the barnyard. Victor’d had better luck than 
us with his hay too. There was a couple of 
stacks that looked new up a’ready, beside 
an old one that hadn’t been more’n jest cut 
into. I pointed that out to Perry and he 
allowed it must be timothy and got out his 
field glasses, that he always toted along with 
him, to settle the argument. While he was 
a-looking I seen somebody come out of the 
door and walk to’rds the stacks. 

“There’s Victor now, I guess,’’ I says; 
and just as I said it, somebody else come out 
and follered after the first figger. It looked 
like a woman. “Is that Sweetheart?” I 
asked Perry. 

“T reckon it is,’ 
a-going ——”’ 

The first figger had turned back and the 
second had stopped short; they come to- 
gether and then it looked like there was 
only one of 'em. Perry jammed his glasses 
back into the case and throwed his leg back 
around his saddle horn, swearing a blue 
streak. Then he started down the steep 
trail like his neck wasn’t no consequence to 
him whats’ever, and meright behind him. I 
knew he had a better horse than I had—a 
big-boned, long-coupled bay mare with an 
onreliable temper and mighty dependable 

Continued on Page 84) 
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Settle the 
Car Questions 


Timken developed the anti- 
friction bearing with tapered con- 
struction. Timken sponsored the 
exclusive feature of POSITIVELY 
ALIGNED ROLLS. And Timken 
operates its own electric furnaces 
to assure the most wear-resistant 
bearing steel ever known. 


But these technicalities need be 
no concern of yours. You settle 
big technical questions simply by 
making sure of Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings in any car, truck 
or bus you buy. Then you are 
sure of utmost protection not 
only against friction, but against 
side-thrust, shock, weight, torque 
and speed. Timkens give you this 
complete wear-protection, and 
greater simplicity, compactness 
and accessibility—in differentials, 
pinion or worm drives, transmis- 
sions, rear wheels, front wheels, 
steering pivots and fans. 


Remember, the bearings have the 
final responsibility for carrying 
the motion. The bearings are 
vital. Buy Timken-equipped. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
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ROLLER BEARINGS 


In the Timken steel mill, 
control of every quality 
factor has been brought 
to an unparalleled degree 
of accuracy. Here one of 
the battery of Timken 
electric furnaces is dis- 
charging liquid steel at a 
temperature of 2800° F. 
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REFRIGERATION 


(Als modern as tomorrow 


Graceful in Design Dependable Service~ 


Luxurious New Colors Attractive New Prices 





Only yesterday electric refrigeration was 
a novelty. Yet today, Servel has caught 
the spirit of tomorrow—the demand for 
gayety even in things practical—for life, 
color, movement in things inanimate. 
Servel, tested and proven by thousands 
of successful installations, now offers a 
choice of four charming colors in all its 
household models—including the new 
H-5 illustrated opposite. 


If you would be modern, and life is so 
much more fun in the forefront of things, 
you will want one of these bright new 
Servels. Not only for its modern stand- 
ardc of convenience and service, but for 
its ultra-modern note of color. 


The kitchen, cinderella of the household, 
has at last come into its own. Color-in- 
the-kitchen is here to stay and surely no 


appliance offers a greater opportunity 
for modern colors than a 1928 Servel. 


The models illustrated are now on view 
throughout the land. Accurate as these 
reproductions are, the originals are even 
more beautiful. Inspect them now so 
that you may see how well this lovely 
new finish—exclusive with Servel—would 
look in your kitchen. 


The time to take up a new fashion is 
when it is new. More thrills, more satis- 
faction, more money’s worth. And under 
the Servel purchase plan it is easier to 
enjoy the luxury of a Servel at once than 
to save and wait a year for it. 


Besides, Spring offers an excellent excuse 
for néw color in the kitchen. One of 
these new Servels is sure to harmonize 
with your pet color scheme. See sugges- 
tions on the opposite page. 





These three well- 
known Servel 
cabinet models re- 
tain in 1928 all 
the exclusive time- 
tested Servel fea- 
tures, plus the 
same wide choice 
of color finishes, 
lus materially 
ower prices. 
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Ss. -Deluxe model for S- —Deluxe model for S-10 —Deluxe model for 

small households or the family of medium the large family—the 
where kitchen space is lim- size. Food capacity 7 cu more elaborate home. Food 
ited. Food capacity ft. Makes 96 ice capacity 10 cu. ft. 


5 cu. fe aa $275 cubes $375 Makes 120 ice cubes $425 


All prices F. O. B. factory, Evansville, Ind. 
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Biscay Blue 
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Electric Refrigeration 


cA modern finish modernly applie 


which it is applied. Successive “veils” of color are sprayed onto the graceful steel cabinets by 
means of compressed air. With the application of “veils” upon “veils” an interesting and intriguing 
effect is built up, different in each cabinet, yet always alike in its beauty and its permanence. As you 
can see from the illustrations on this page, one of the new colors is sure to harmonize with your 


kitchen color scheme, present or planned. 





















































H- crystal green finish, 
9 particularly suit- 
able for use with lighter 
shades of green, cream trim, 
vermillion curtains 


H 5 silver grey finish, 
= ) 

g9zoes well with 
white and grey, or cream and 


grey kitchen, cobalt blue 
curtains 


H. ivory tan finish, 
-5, harmonizes with 
buff and brown walls or trim, 
greenish blue curtains. 








No less modern than the new 
Servel finish is the method by 


F. O. B. Factory 


Model H-5: the newest Servel, for those demanding 
high quality of equipment at the lowest possible price. 
56” high, 2634” wide; 19'9” deep. Food capacity § cu 
ft. 48 ice cubes at one freezing. Economical of power 
Choice of white, or any of the colors pictured. 


_ . . 
While Servel commercial refrigerators do not come in colors, they 
are just as up-to-date as the household models. If you use refrigera 
tion in your business, Servel has a machine that will interest you by 
its sturdy construction and dependable service. Address inquiries to 


SERVEL SALES, Inc., Factory and General Offices, Evansville, ind. 
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NICHOLSON FILES. 
Save 7 Ti 














Sure Fi we 
to Save Time/ 


NICHOLSON Files 
are used on practi- 
cally every working 
part of a revolver— 
including the trigger 
control. 








Revolver manufac- 
turers seldom miss 
an opportunity to 
cut production 
costs —so they use 
NICHOLSON Files 
because they know 
that these files save 
time. 


NICHOLSON Files 
can save time for 
any manufacturer. 
They can also sim- 
plify a thousand 
and one jobs which 
need to be done 
around every home. 
You should be in- 
terested in our book- 
iet “Adventures and 
Uses of Nicholson | 
Files.” A copy will 
be forwarded free 
on request. 





NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
23 Acorn Street 
Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 


| each jolt. 





A File for Every Purpose 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
legs for hard, long riding—and it was a 
cinch that he’d get there first. 

“Watch out! He’s got a knife in his 
boot!’ I shouted. 

“‘T don’t care if he’s got a broadax in his 
vest pocket!"’ Perry calls back, and let the 
mare slide on her tail about five rods of an 
extry-steep pitch. He made about half of 
the way down a-sliding and when he struck 
the level he socked the spurs in and, holy 
Moses, how he raced! I wasn’t so darned 
far behind him, at that. As he went he let 
out a couple of yells, and Brother Watts 
quit kicking Sweetheart and turned around 
to see what it was that was a-going to inter- 
fere with his sport. 

I looked to see Perry stop at the picket 
fence that closed in the yard, but he didn’t. 


| He went part through and part over it and 


right on at top speed, and if Watts hadn’t 
dodged lively he’d have been run down and 
tromped sure. I don’t know that he’d have 
been much worse off, though. Before the 
mare had got a yard a-past him Perry 
yanked her back on her haunches and quit 
her. It looked like he’d shot himself out of 
the saddle with a double charge of dynamite 
straight at Watts, and he certainly didn’t 
miss him. 

I reelized right then that what Perry had 
said about him having to get mad afore he 
could show the best that was in him was 
strictly true. The double charge of dyna- 
mite was the mad sperrit that was in him. 
It give him a stren’th and a power and a 
swiftness that didn’t seem human and 
wasn’t no more to be stood against than 
the raging, howling hurricane that he had 
evened himself to. There wasn’t no ques- 
tion ef boxing, of footwork, feinting, duck- 
ing, guarding, covering nor nothing like 
that. A person might have just as well 
tried to side-step an avalanche or stop it 
with a straight right and left to the jaw. 

Big devil as Watts was, he went back be- 
fore that rush like a dry leaf before a gust 


| of wind. Try to think of a tattoo on the 
kettledrum. ’Most as quick as that, Perry 


seemed to be hitting, and each beat with 
the drive of a locomotive’s piston rod. The 


| eye couldn’t follow and the arm couldn’t 


guard against that there force and fury, 
and what mind Watts had must have been 
paralyzed. He couldn’t even fall, he was 
drove so fast for quite a spell, and when he 
did fall Perry jerked him up on his feet 
again—twice—and then knocked him down 
again. The third time Perry follered him 
to the ground, grabbed his ears and pounded 
his head in the dirt; then he squeezed his 
mouth open and filled it with what come 
handiest. 

Right there I hollered, ‘“‘Get up and run, 
Perry! She’s a-coming!”’ 

Mis’ Watts had got up on her feet when 
Perry wrecked the fenct, and had stood 
leaning against the side of the house with 
her mouth tight shut and her eyes wide 
open and a-staring, while the massacre was 
proceeding and Perry was punching Darling 
over to’rds the stacks about three foot to 
When Darling fell I looked 
around a moment to see what she was 


| a-doing, and she’d disappeared and now 


she was a-coming out of the house, lickety- 
split, with a big iron spider in her hand and 
blood in her eye. 


Here the stock tender chuckled. ‘‘ You 
might have known that would be the way 
of it,” he said. ‘Perry was destroying of 
her property.” The old bullwhacker looked 


| at him sternly and steadily for a moment or 


two, to his apparent discomfiture, and then 
resumed: 

I hollered again as Perry got up. 
“Quick!” I says. ‘‘ You ain’t got no time 
to lose! Climb your horse and let’s light 
out!” 

I already had my foot in the stirrup and 
Mis’ Watts was mighty close to him. But 
she stopped a moment as he started to run 
and waved her spider at him. 

“That’s right!” she says. “‘What you 
don’t see you won’t know nothing about. 
I can handle him myself now, and I’m 
turr’ble obliged to you.”” And with that she 
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run on to where Darling was a-lying, and as 
he was squirming to get up, I reckon she 
begun ministering unto him right away. 
All I know for certain is that along to’rds 
noon she rode up to Pat Shayne’s hay camp 
and asked Pat if he wouldn’t let one of his 
men ride into town and get Doc Ammer- 
man for Victor. 

“Sure,” says Pat. ‘‘What’s the matter 
with him?” he asks her. 

Pat says she gave a queer kind of a giggle. 
“Nothing but what a few splints and 
bandages and rest and loving care will 
straighten out,” she says. ‘‘Victor’s been 
having one of his dizzy spells.” 


“Well, there’s a patch that’s all heart 
could desire,” said the stock tender, holding 
up his repaired trousers for his friend’s in- 
spection. ‘‘A woman might have cross- 
stitched it and embroidered rosebuds on it, 
but she couldn’t improve on it for all prac- 
tical purposes.” 

“You’d better try it on and see if it 
stands the strain,”’ the old bullwhacker sug- 
gested. “It won’t be long before the stage 
comes rolling in.” 

The stock tender vanished into a small 
inside room and the old bullwhacker strolled 
to the outside door and surveyed the 
horizon. From his retirement the stock 
tender called to ask what this here Watts 
woman was a-follering her husband out of 
the house for, and what did shesay that made 
him turn back? Mr. Stegg professed igno- 
rance concerning these important points. 

“The stage is a-coming,” he informed 
the stock tender. ‘It looks to me like 
there was a woman up on the box with Red.” 

The stock tender emerged, fully dressed 
and with his few remaining hairs spread 
across his otherwise bare cranium and plas- 
tered down with a wet brush. By that time 
the coach was so near that the lady passen- 
ger on the box seat could be easily seen. She 
was a young lady—too young to cause the 
stock tender any uneasiness—seventeen at 
the outside, and rather pretty too. She was 
laughing as Red Raymond made a perfect 
semicircle that brought the picturesque ve- 
hicle to a standstill within a few feet of the 
house door, and then she asked a question 
of the driver and leaned across him to look 
down at Mr. Stegg, who was politely as- 
sisting a second passenger of the gentle sex 
toa landing. This was a large lady and not 
so young as the very young one by twenty 
years or so. The stock tender, busily un- 
hooking the tugs and looping the lines of 
the harness, failed to see her. Mr. Stegg 
thought that if he had he might have been 
a trifle apprehensive. Still, she was not 
alarming. Comely enough and had a good- 
natured look. She smiled on Mr. Stegg and 
told him that he was stouter than he looked 
or he’d have give way under her. 

“T guess you’d have been pretty well 
flattened out,’’ she remarked; and then, 
continuing to look at him, she said, ‘Is your 
name Stegg—Samuel Stegg—of Lebanon?” 

Mr. Stegg was clearly startled. “I ain’t 
never denied that yet,” he answered. 

“Then you can kiss me,”’ said the lady 
calmly. She offered her well-rounded cheek. 
The old bullwhacker was not the man to 
decline. He kissed it—not ardently, per- 
haps, but promptly enough. 

“T don’t believe you know me,” said the 
lady passenger. ‘‘I’m —— Oh, here’s Ei- 
leen. Kiss your Uncle Samuel, Eileen.” 

Eileen came, rosily glowing, and em- 
braced him. No cheek presentation, this. 
In spite of the grizzled beard that might 
have discouraged some maidens, her fresh 
young lips found the old man’s through the 
tangle, freely and frankly as a child’s. Mr. 
Stegg seemed to enter more into the spirit 
of the thing that time. The stock tender 
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saw and gaped. Red Raymond called out, 
jocularly asking to have one saved for him, 
whereat the girl blushed deeper still and 
clung to the plump lady’s arm. 

“T don’t b’lieve you know me now,” said 
the plump lady to the old bullwhacker. 

“No, ma’am,” Mr. Stegg confessed. 
‘Your face seems kind of familiar—and you 
said uncle. You can’t be i 

“Bessie Kane—Bessie Dutton that was. 
Why, Uncle Samuel, I’d have known you 
anywheres. Didn’t you get my letter? No, 
Ispose you didn’t, because I sent it to Dead- 
wood, which was the last address you gave. 
But my land, that must have been twenty 
years ago! I’d been married to Bill Kane 
two years when mother showed me your 
letter. I been a widow for five years now— 
five years come next April. Kidney trouble, 
it was. If he’d been willing to diet he might 
have been alive today. All poppycock, he 
told Doc Wilsie, right to his face. He was 
the settest man, pore Bill was; but he was 
a good husband and a good father and a 
good provider. Well, Doc Wilsie, he’s gone 
now, pore man! Took pneumonia and 
wasn’t sick two days. The old folks’ friend, 
they call it, and I don’t know but that’s 
right. Have you got any good drinking 
water? Seems I haven’t had a drink of real 
good-tasting water since I left Lebanon. 
Let’s go into the house and set down, if you 
don’t mind. I like toride as wellas anybody, 
but enough’s a plenty on these coaches, I 
say.” 

“Well, well!”’ said Mr. Stegg, when he 
had refreshed his relatives with the best the 
water pail afforded. ‘‘ Well, well!’”’ he said 
again. ‘‘And what’s brought you away out 
here, Bessie?” 

“That’s a funny question to ask!” said 
Mrs. Kane. ‘‘ Didn’t —— Oh, yes, I forgot 
you didn’t get the letter I wrote. I might 
have gone on to Deadwood if Mr. Raymond 
hadn’t told me you was here. Well, we come 
to make you a good long visit. I know you 
ain’t a-staying on your ranch now, and I 
don’t blame you for not wanting to stay 
there all alone. My land, if you took sick or 
something! I don’t spose you're fixed to 
keep me and Eileen here overnight. Mr. 
Raymond said you wasn’t hardly, and I can 
see you ain’t, and I must say - Don’t 
you men ever clean up here?” Her eyes 
roved disapprovingly about the room. 

“How many rooms is there in your house? 
Well, it don’t matter now. I’ll tell you what 
we'll do—we’ll go on to Buffalo Gap to the 
hotel there, and Mr. Raymond says we can 
get a man name of Brooks to drive us back 
here in the morning and we can all go over 
to your ranch and see what’s needed to make 
us comfortable. You got plenty of sheets? 
No, I don’t spose you have. We'll bring 
along some soap and sal soda in case you’re 
out. 

“So you never got married in all these 
years! You certainly look ’s if you needed 
somebody to see to you and do for you a 
little. Two buttons off your coat! 
Eileen, run out to the coach and open up 
the telescope and bring me my sewing bas- 
ket—and ask Mr. Raymond if there’s time 
to eat a bite before we start, and if there is, 
bring the lunch with you.” 








When the stagecoach was well out of 
sight the stock tender turned a sad face on 
his old crony and the two solemnly shook 
hands. 

“Don’t you never think I ain’t sorry for 
you, Sam,” said the stock tender sympa- 
thetically. ‘‘Still and all, she’s your niece, 
you say, and she can’t marry you. Then 
again, we may have a considerable winter 
weather yet, and she may get good and sick 
of looking at the scenery and pull her 
freight.” 

“‘She’ll be too busy,” sighed Mr. Stegg. 
“Hank, how did you make your get-away 
from them wives of yours?” 

“Shucks! I never had no wives,” said 
the stock tender. ‘“‘Not a one. I was just 
a-fooling. If I’d have been married I’d 
never have got away for long. This here 
world is too dog-gone small, Sam.” 

“It certainly does look thataway,’ 
the old bullwhacker mournfully. 
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This new 6 Ply 30x4.50—21" Lee Shoulderbil 

is designed to give both new and old Fords, 

Chevrolets and Stars a tire of unparalleled 
service and dependability. 


a wasn t so mi any a ago th: at a success-~ 
ful: 50 mile trip i ina 10rseless c: arri age "at 15 ) 
miles perhour was a great ac complishment. 
Even if the “sparkers”” didn’t clog, or the 
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mixer didn’t get out of adjustment, the 
~ - 

glass and tack-strewn road exacted its toll 

on the tires. Punctures were so common 

that it was a pleasant surprise to go 50 


miles without one. 
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tures with his Puncture -Proof | ires. T he y 
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strokes of pioneering genius. 
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alloon are more modern 


T he most recent Lee contribution i isa 6 P! ty 
over-size he: avy duty balloon tire, designed 
especi: ally lor Fosde. C he vrole “ts and Sense. 
Sturdy and big, it olfe ‘rs to owners of these 


new al old cars a safer, more adequate tire. 


W ith plant equipment equal to the best; 
“ ith years ol « xperience, and a determina- 
tion to maintain the Lee prestige, we believe 
you can ride on any tire by Lee of Con- 
shohoc ken, Ww ith a feeling of security and 
comfort, knowi ing th: at no doll: ar will buy 
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The Liquid Bottle Cooler 

Saves Time W hile Serving 

Snappier, Colder, Cleaner 
Beverages 


Livelier, bubbling effervescence — 
sweeter, more delicious, more satisfying 
bottled drinks the year around—come 
from this new invention that 50,000 bot- 
tled drink dispensers are using now. 

Now you get the topmost quality that 
the makers put into these peppy, health- 
ful liquids, preserved and served in a 
new, scientific way. It’s just the same as 
if new quality-improving essences were 
put into the drinks themselves. Try your 
favorite. It has never tasted quite so 
good before. 


‘No More Warm Drinks 


You choose your flavor. The dealer 
pushes a warm bottle of that flavor into 
a tube already filled with it. Out comes 
your bottle at the other end, ice cold, 
sparkling, delectable! You know it’s 
cold, because yours is one of an advance 
supply of nine bottles in that same tube, 
cooled in advance. You never get a 
warm one, or one half cold. 

The dealer doesn’t have to rummage 
in ice-water to find your flavor gone, or 
only slightly chilled. Reserve supplies in 
racks above tell at a glance when to re- 
order any kind. 

Look for these Liquid Coolers. Look 
for the Red Diamond Signs. 
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Ai 
“Cooler” 


Red Diamond Gas 
The Life of the Drink 








“ Carbonated beverages are beneficial,” | 
say Medical authorities. | 

They contain real nourishment. “ Car- 
bonic gas invigorates the body—the | 
whole nervous system, and organs of | 
circulation, too,”’ says Science. 

And remember this— | 

Your favorite drink is both good and 
good for you when charged with pure, | 
pungent Red Diamond Gas. Ask your 
dispenser to use it. 


THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 
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to the 
quality of 
your favorite 


soft drink 






Dealers — Write for Free Booklet 


and learn how thousands of merchants 
in many lines of business are making 
profits up to $675.00 a month with the 
Liquid Bottle Cooler. 

Jackson Drug Store, Jackson, Miss., 
writes, ‘‘Never sold soft drinks before, 
but now sell 7 to 10 cases a day, which 
means a nice profit with no extra clerk 
hire, and small floor space used. The 
Liquid Bottle Cooler attracts trade to our 
store and increases sales of many items.” 

Read what other merchants say in our 
free book, ‘‘Cold Cash,” containing full 
description of all models, and reports 
from dealers who have increased sales 
100% to 700%, cut ice bills 33% to 
66 73%, saved up to 80% on clerk hire. 
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The Liquid Carbonic Corporation 
Dept. S-4. 3100 South Kedzie Ave., Chicago 


Please send your Free Book, ‘‘Cold Cash,” and 
Easy Terms on your Liquid Bottle Cooler 


Name 
Street 
City State 


Business 


| My Bottler Is _| 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE COMEDY OF LEADERSHIP 


(Continued from Page 33) 


preamble to the charter of Harvard College, 
bearing the date May 31, 1650, reads: 


Whereas, through the good hand of God, 
many well-devoted persons have been, and 
daily are, moved and stirred up to give and be- 
stow sundry gifts . . . for the advancement of 
all good literature, arts and sciences in Harvard 
College . . . and all other necessary provisions 
that may conduce to the education of the Eng- 
lish and Indian youth of this country in knowl- 
edge and godliness. 


Yale was founded in 1701 when the gen- 
eral assembly of the colony granted a char- 
ter for the foundation of a collegiate school 
whose purpose was to prepare young men 
for service “‘in Church & Civil State.” 

At William and Mary the same ends were 
in view. Princeton had been founded, so 
the old document of 1748 tells us, “‘ For the 
Benefit of the Inhabitants of the said prov- 
ince” and because ‘‘of the great Necessity 
of coming into some Method for encourag- 
ing and promoting a learned Education of 
our Youth in New Jersey.” 

The Dartmouth charter of 1769 makes it 


| plain that the founders were concerned 


For the education and instruction of youths of 
the Indian tribes in this land in reading, writing 
and all parts of learning, which shall appear 
necessary and expedient, for civilizing and chris- 
tianizing the children of pagans, as well as in all 
liberal arts and sciences, and also of English 
youths, and any others. 


It will be found that the word “‘leader- 
ship”’ is strikingly absent from these sober, 
old-fashioned documents; yet in those days 
the percentage of the population that went 
to the colleges was severely restricted by 
the conditions of pioneer life. I do not be- 
lieve that the phrase will be found in the 
acts creating the older state universities. It 
is different in many of the colleges of recent 
foundation. All must now have a college 
training. The prospectus of a women’s col- 
lege in the South tells us: 


In order to meet the needs of the present day 
every young woman should, if possible, receive 
a thorough education. 


A struggling college in the Central South 
prints the following statement of its educa- 
tional ideals: 


We therefore favor the policy of selecting 
carefully all students, this selection to be made 
on the basis of moral character, intellectual fit- 
ness and preparation, qualities of leadership. 


A statement by the president of a re- 
cently founded college in the far Northwest 
carries us into the heart of the new dispen- 
sation: 

The study of many catalogs will reveal the 
fact that certain courses and requirements are 
considered fundamental to the accomplishment 
of the task of higher education in preparing 
leadership. 


In a Central Western college catalogue 
we find: 
A great educational program is necessary for 


any people who would contribute their part in 
leadership and power. 


A Sound:Money Basis 


In the Middle West also this rich promise 
is held out, and a college there not only 
‘offers a most unique opportunity for the 
development of community leadership” but 
it conducts seminar courses in ‘‘ Christian 
leadership” as well. It would be monoto- 
nous to multiply such quotations which 
would merely ring in the changes on this 
newfangled word now heard on all sides in 
academic circles. 

At an educational convention not very 
long ago I enjoyed the privilege of sitting 
beside a man long recognized as a distin- 
guished figure in higher education in this 
country. The word “leadership” had been 
used in some of the discussions. He was 
profoundly discouraged and I tried feebly 
to cheer him, but he closed the conversa- 
tion with the remark: ‘‘ We have inflated 


higher education in this country to such a 
point that it is an almost worthless cur- 
rency. The fir.: thing we must do is to 
deflate it and put it back upon a sound- 
money basis.” 

My elderly friend dated from an earlier 
time and he evidently had been unable to 
adjust himself to present conditions. It is 
probable that he was more pessimistic than 
the situation warrants. But it is only fair 
to him to say that he was not thinking pri- 
marily of the wastage of hard-earned dol- 
lars and cents. 

The sums of money involved in higher 
education are, to be sure, considerable. The 
endowments contributed for this purpose in 
the United States amount to $1,000,000,- 
000, and the physical plants of the univer- 
sities are worth as much more. Outside of 
what is paid for board and room, the an- 
nual cost of conducting these institutions 
amounts to $300,000,000. It is perfectly 
proper therefore to ask the question: ‘Are 
we getting our money’s worth?”’ And men 
in the business of education should be pre- 
pared to answer it. 

Personally, I do not believe that the sums 
spent for higher education in this country 
are too large. They are not too large, for in- 
stance, if we use as a basis of comparison 
the sums spent annually for naval or mili- 
tary purposes. I believe all reasonable 
men, however, are convinced that all these 
sums are not spent as wisely as might be. 
However that may stand, before the proc- 
ess of financial deflation and readjustment 
can begin we must eliminate from contem- 
porary discussion of higher education some 
of these bulging phrases. 


The New Liberal Arts 


First of all, we should recognize frankly 
that the percentage of our population to 
which we are attempting to give higher edu- 
cation is immensely larger than it is in the 
most highly civilized and educationally best 
organized European countries. In 1925 
Great Britain, with a population of 43,000,- 
000, had about 46,000 men enrolled in its 
institutions of higher learning. Germany, 
with 63,000,000, had 68,000 such students. 
France, with 40,000,000 in 1924, had 53,000 
aspirants to higher education. At the same 
time in the United States, with 117,000,000, 
we had 664,266; that is, with a population 
twice that of Germany, which has always 
been keenly interested in scholarship, we in 
this country had ten times as many college 
students. 

It is true that as compared with Europe 
we are exceedingly prosperous. Financially 
speaking, more of our young men and 
women can afford to spend four years in col- 
lege. But the financial status of a young 
man or of his family should not be the only 
condition which determines his matricula- 
tion. In a democracy it should be possible 
for any boy to go to college no matter how 
poor or how rich. Whether poor or rich, he 
should be allowed to go, however, only in 
case higher education of this type wil! be 
good for him and good for the community 
at large. 

Two years ago a distinguished European 
scientist and professor spent some months 
in our country making a survey of our col- 
leges and universities. He was deeply im- 
pressed. Before he left he stated his 
conclusions on American higher education 
as follows: 


In your country you teach everything, even 
those things which involve almost no theory 
and are largely matters of experience and prac- 
tice. In some of your colleges I found that you 
teach cement mixing, the packing of eggs and 
fruit, ice-cream making, sewing and dressmak- 
ing. You even teach teaching, and have great 
schools of education or pedagogy. You have 
the best equipped and most magnificent news- 
paper offices in the world. From my personal 
experience, I know.also that you have the most 
enterprising newspaper men, yet you teach 
journalism in the colleges. 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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Lead and zinc are partners in 
the job of saving you money 
on house paint 


HE instant the paint brush leaves its 
fresh bright film on your house, the 
great ‘‘battle of the air’’ begins. 

Sunshine and rain and the elements of the 
atmosphere itself start their attack. 

In fighting this silent, endless, night-and- 
day march of deterioration why is it that 
Devoe House Paint frequently lasts fully 
twice as long as the ordinary paint job? 

Why is this paint guaranteed not only to 
cost less in the beginning—but to wear a 
year, Or two years, or three years longer in 
the bargain? 

First, because Devoe has combined lead 
with zinc in a famous *‘50-50'" partnership 
that makes a harder paint film, preserves 
the purity and brilliance of the color and 
prevents the rapid “chalking off’ that 
makes repainting necessary. 

Second, because Devoe Lead & Zinc 
House Paint does not contain a single ounce 
of ‘‘filler."’ Fillers are cheap pigments with 
little or no hiding power. They cost less by 
the gallon—but they cost a lot more for 
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every square foot of surface you paige. What 


is more important, they lower the resistanee*® 
} ; 


of paint to weather conditions. They'make 
repainting necessary long before itshould be 
Devoe House Paint is not 80% lead and 


zinc, or go% lead and zinc—~it is 100% pure 








81 WORDS—STRONGER THAN 
A THOUSAND ARGUMENTS 


Paint half your house with Devoe Lead 
& Zinc Paint and paint the other half 
with any ordinary paint you choose. If 
Devoe Lead & Zinc Paint does not take 
fewer gallons and cost less money per 
job, we will make no charge for Devoe. 

If Devoe Lead & Zinc Paint doesn’t 
wear one or two or three years longer 
—longer and better—we will give you 
free of charge enough Devoe Lead & 
Zinc Paint to repaint your entire house. 


cease” DEVOE HOUSE PAINT 


AA Devoe Paint and Varnish Product 





hite lead (carbonate of lead) and pure 
vhite zinc (oxide of zinc 

The famous Devoe formula was perfected 
to make a paint that 
would give the longest and best service it is 
possible for paint to give. It has enabled 
Devoe to make the most complete and as- 
tonishing guarantee ever made for paint 


with just one idea 


Read this guarantee and ask yourown dealer 
for full particulars of the Devoe offer 

Back of Devoe Lead & Zinc Paint is the 
oldest paint making experience in America. 
The same quality that makes Devoe Lead 
& Zinc Paint superior is found in every 
Devoe paint and varnish product 

Insist that your painter use Devoe Lead 
& Zinc Paint. Or ask the nearest Devoe 
Agent to put you in touch with a painter 
who standardizes on Devoe. 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 


T/ ldest paint and varni h house in America 
174 yea ld founded 1° f4 
Free booklet. A booklet ci will he p you save 
mor wh t M t uUpor 
Devoe & R ( " I ‘ 
West 47 » Ne y 
Please send me your booklet giving complete information about 
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‘That's the way to travel, Bob—no crowded roads, no punctures or delays of any kind.”’ 
‘Yes, 1 suppose we'll all be traveling that way some day, but in the meantime, a 
good car with Kelly-Spring field tires all around is about the most comfortable and 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
In one respect, I cannot understand the 


| logie of your position. Here in America you had 


developed in the school of experience and with- 
out formal courses the ablest business men and 
captains of industry in the world. You were not 


| satisfied. Now you have added to your colleges 





great schools of business and commerce. You 
are more idealistic than we are. You have a 
more naive faith in education than we have in 
Europe. 


For the time being let us merely note that 


| here again a distinguished European ob- 


server has tagged us with the adjective 
“idealistic.” He did not necessarily intend 
it as a compliment. Shall we take it as 
such? 

What our European critic told us about 
our educating for business is probably true 
also of our newer notion of education for 
leadership. We were blessed by excellent 
leaders in this country before the colleges 
ever dreamed of making it their business to 
prepare them. Washington was such a 
leader, and so was Lincoln. The majority 


| of our great American artists—painters like 


| George Inness and Winslow .Homer—had 
| not enjoyed the possibly doubtful benefit, 


in their case, of academic training. It has 
been possible for men like Mark Twain, 


| Walt Whitman and Sherwood Anderson to 


succeed even in literature without it, just as 
it has been possible for the Wright brothers, 
for Henry Ford and Edison to achieve a 
quite reasonable degree of success in inven- 
tion and industry. In the days of our pros- 
perity, however, we are trying to make an 
essentially difficult process easier and we 
enregiment our young men for leadership 
by enrolling them in the colleges. 

““Come to us,” the college says to the 
eager lad, ‘‘and we will make you a leader. 
You will have four years of college life 
thrown in.” 

Is it any wonder that more than 700,000 
of them are now in the colleges and that too 
large a percentage are disappointed and un- 
happy failures? We have overdone it. We 
have made it all too easy and promising. 
President Angell, of Yale, put the case 
very forcibly before the superintendents of 
schools in his address before the National 


| Education Association at its recent meeting 





in Boston: 


The whole political-educational conception 
under which we are working is too largely that 
a college or university education is open at little 
or no cost to anyone of moderate capacity and 
still more moderate powers of application. 
There is little or no sense of privilege about it 
and practically no sense of obligation. Merely 
to multiply the number of college-trained youths 
who go back into the community with no vivid 
feeling of duty to capitalize for the benefit of 
the commonwealth the training they have re- 
ceived is quite as likely to prove a curse as a 
blessing for the state. 


In the meantime the movement to found 
more and more junior colleges proceeds un- 
abated, while the older institutions attempt 
to stem the tide by processes of selective 
admission. To ask for qualities of leader- 
ship does not, however, seem to have helped. 
The colleges which have tried it are begin- 
ning to develop a healthy skepticism. 


The Distance From Five to Seven 


Some months ago I stopped in to visit a 
friend who is the dean of a college which 
several years ago was forced to restrict its 
enrollment rather drastically. It, too, had 
insisted that its youthful applicants possess 
qualities of leadership. It was plain to me 
that I was intruding upon one of his busier 
days. The benches in front of his office 
were crowded with unhappy young men. A 
number of them were particularly well set 
up—good football or crew material. Some of 
them would have made excellent cowboys, 
ranchers or mounted policemen, but their 


| disconsolate faces were those of the aca- 


demically damned. All hope had left them. 

My friend apologized for being so busy 
and explained that the college had just 
ended its mid-year examinations a week 
before. 

“You see, I am calling in my failures. I 
am dismissing my leaders.’’ He smiled 
sadly when he said this. I smiled too, 
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though I believe I was not expected to, for 
he continued earnestly: “You know, it is 
no laughing matter. Some of our greatest 
leaders are our poorest students.” 

The significance of this remark will be 
evident to anyone who ponders the ques- 
tion: Who are the leaders at the age of six- 
teen? It will be even plainer if he will begin 
a little lower in the scale and ask: Who are 
the leaders at five and six? 

One of the directors of a great educational 
foundation threw an unexpected light on 
this subject for me in a recent conversation. 
During the summer months he had been 
living in a cottage on the seashore and com- 
muting to his office. Every morning and 
evening he met the daughter of his neigh- 
bor. She was a blue-eyed, bright-faced 
child, still so young that her hair had not 
yet been bobbed, but hung loose above her 
shoulders. One night on his return he met 
her with her hair plaited into two hard 
straw-colored, blue-ribboned little pigtails. 
She apparently expected some comment 
and he complimented her upon her grown- 
up appearance. 

““Yes,”’ she answered proudly, “I’m five 
years old. My brother’s seven, and what’s 
more, he wears suspenders.” 

Evidently to age five an added two years, 
with their necessary accouterments, mean 
a great deal. 

A boy’s perspective changes, to be sure, 
as he passes into his teens; but to the lad of 
fourteen his classmate of sixteen still pos- 
sesses a very considerable advantage, par- 
ticularly if he is big and strong and 
proficient in athletics. The older boys in 
school are for this reason most likely to be 
the leaders. 

Now these oldest members of any class 
are very often those least proficient in their 
studies. That is why they have fallen be- 
hind. But in a community of American 
youth the boy who carries himself well, who 
is a good pitcher, fullback or hurdler, will 
be more looked up to by his fellows than the 
younger student who spends most of his 
time over his books and leads his class in 
Latin or algebra. 


Problems of Overemphasis 


I believe it is fair to say that the class 
officers in freshman classes in college are 
chosen in overwhelming majority from the 
members of the football squad. This is 
neither vicious nor unnatural, but it results 
often in the situation to which my unhappy 
colleague had called attention. Even if we 
did succeed in obtaining those regarded as 
leaders in the high schools, we should not 
necessarily be getting the candidates best 
suited to profit by higher education. 

I am not attempting to lay down here 
what the proper qualifications for admis- 
sion to college should be. I do not believe 
that they should be exclusively scholastic. 
There should be evidence, if a man is to be 
educated at the expense of others, that such 
education will redound to the benefit of his 
fellows. What I wish to show here is that 
the colleges at present are suffering from an 
overemphasis upon the idea of leadership 
and that a man of twenty-two who goes 
back to his community with an exaggerated 
confidence in his ability as a leader will be 
of very little use to himself and of none to 
the community. 

I believe that some of the problems in the 
colleges today are the result of this over- 
emphasis. Youth has ever been eager and 
enthusiastic, and therefore restless. They 
have always found it difficult even in the 
very good old times to be entirely at ease 
and happy under the instruction of their 
elders in the cage of a college. This restless- 
ness has increased with the promulgation of 
the notion of leadership by the colleges 
themselves. Occasionally it results in un- 
happiness. I am sure many college officials 
have been nonplused by amusing if regret- 
table misunderstandings like one in which I 
became involved not many weeks ago. 

An undergraduate, a junior in college, a 
fair but not a brilliant student, hard- 
working, possibly a shade too solemn for 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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Kotex Prices 
Reduced 


A few months ago, as a means of winning a million new users for Kotex, so 


as to expedite nation-wide distribution of the new Improved Kotex, we made 


a special offer of one box of Kotex free with every two boxes purchased 


for 98c. This sale is now ended. 


So overwhelming was the response to this offer that we doubled our 


output and are thereby now able to announce a permanent 30% reduction 


in the regular price of Kotex when sold by the box. 


| A new, form-fitting shape—may be worn 
under the most clinging gowns without 
awkward bulkiness, because corners are & 


scientifically rounded and tapered to fit. 


ELDOM is a manufacturer able to present 

a greatly improved product at a striking 
reduction in price. Only doubled manufactur- 
ing facilities make such a step possible. 

Improved Kotex has been two years in the 
making; two years of research, of test, of in- 
vestigation and experiment in our laboratories, 
and in the laboratories of women doctors. 

Our enthusiasm for the perfected product 
has decided a new production program: because 
of the tremendous demand we have doubled our 
output. This makes possible a permanent 
30% reduction in the regular price of Kotex 
when sold by the box. 


New, form-fitting Kotex 


And, at the new price, you obtain a product 
exclusive in design—the most radical develop- 
ment in intimate feminine hygiene since the 
invention of Kotex itself. 

A specially perfected process now turns 
and tapers the corners so that the pad fits snugly, 
securely . . . without affecting the lines of 


Kotex Company, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


These two exclusive new features have doubled Kotex sales: 


2 Softer wrapping, fluffier filler eliminate 
the discomforts of chafing and binding. 
ALL THE FEATURES AND PROTECTION 


YOU HAVE ALWAYS KNOWN IN KOTEX 


modish gowns. Appearance is considered, for 
the first time in the history of sanitary devices! 
Now, with the assurance of exquisite groom- 
ing, comes a sense of well-being and compo- 
sure never before possible. 

And the gauze wrapping is softer, the downy 
filler even fluffer than before. Chafing and 


similar irritation is ended. 


Doctors, nurses cooperated 


During the past two years, 27 women doctors, 


83 nurses and six specialists in feminine hy- 
giene suggested and approved ideas not only 
professionally but also from a woman's point 
of view. Their endorsement carries special 
significance. 

Features exclusive to Kotex 


Kotex and Kotex only offers these exclusive 
new features. In no other sanitary device do 
you get these improvements. And all the former 
exclusive advantages of Kotex are retained 
The remarkably absorbent powers of Kotex 


remain; the same protective area is there. 


ARE RETAINED. 


Cellucotton wadding which is exclusive to 
Kotex has all the advantages of any water- 
proofed absorbent, plus its own unique qualities 

§ times more absorbent than cotton—dis- 
cards like tissue—you simply follow directions; 


it deodorizes thoroughly while being worn. 


Nothing else is like Kotex 


You buy Kotex by name, without embarrass- 
ment, without delay in two sizes, Reg- 
ular and Kotex-Super 

Remember, nothing else is remotely like the 
new Improved Kotex. Buy a box today to 
learn our latest and greatest contribution to 
woman’s hygienic comfort. At all drug, dry 
goods and department stores. Supplied alsa 
through vending cabinets in rest-rooms by West 


Disinfecting Co. 
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The Broadcloth in the Trump Shirt 
is much finer than the price suggests. 


This outstanding VALUE is made 
possible by the largest production 
facilities, including bleaching and 
mercerizing of the fabric, of any 
shirt manufacturer in the world. 


The TRUMP is at your dealer’s. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co.,Inc. Troy, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 88) 

one so young, used to drop in to see me in 
the late afternoons. He had discussed with 
me previously college problems in general 
and some of his own difficulties with his 
work. He came in to see me the other day 
and I thought this visit would be somewhat 
on the same order. 

He threw me off completely by asking me 
point-blank, ‘‘ Do you think a father should 
send his son to college?” 

That was where I lost him. I did not 
catch his drift and so I spoiled it all by ask- 
ing, ‘‘Whose son are you thinking of?”’ 

“Of course,’”’ he answered, in a hurt but 
matter-of-fact way, “‘I was thinking of my 
own son —when I have one.”’ 


The Love of a Leader 


My mistake lay in forgetting that nowa- 
days, with all this pressure, a lad of eight- 
een is often no longer a boy. At the pace 
we are going he has sometimes already be- 
come an expectant parent. My young friend 
was really in deep trouble. Sensitive, shy, 
serious, he was really excellent college ma- 
terial, yet he was beginning to be convinced 
that he was a failure. With only a year and 
a half still to go, his rigorous honesty would 
not allow him to believe that he was in any 
sense a leader. 

As is often the case with the troubles of 
boys in college, his difficulty came from his 
home. He had been made to feel his re- 
sponsibilities too heavily ever to be a good 
fellow or popular. His mother was forever 
inquiring as to whether he had been 
elected to this or that. It was not enough 
for her that he was behaving himself ad- 
mirably and spending more time than usual 
upon his work. She had wanted him to 
make a good club. I am sure she would 
have increased his allowance if he had been 
elected manager of the band or member of 
the banjo club or the Nightriders. She 
wanted him to be a leader. He knew he 
was not, and under the pressure of scant 
recognition from more buoyantly spirited 
undergraduates and the continuing disap- 
pointments and implied reproaches at 
home, he wished to throw up the academic 
sponge and hand in his resignation. 

Fortunately, however, most undergradu- 
ates of the present are thicker-skinned. 
Upon such the everlasting talk of leadership 
at high-school and college commencements 
makes little impression. There is so much 
nonsense in the air nowadays that they 
have established a toleration to it. They 
can resist a good deal of it, even where it 
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comes, as in this case, from above. They 
often have more common sense than their 
elders. They know that a leader is one who 
has followers. The 2000, 5000 or 10,000 men 
in any one college cannot all be leaders. 
Only the straggling faculty would be left to 
follow them. Even this country, which has 
less than 30,000 names in Who’s Who, can- 
not make a place for the 700,000 reputed 
leaders now in the colleges, and where 
would we be if all these leaders ever started 
to march in different directions? 

At a critical period in the history of 
higher education in America, when we were 
not quite certain of what the aim of the 
college should be, we invented the labor- 
saving but mischievous phrase ‘‘education 
for leadership.”’ It is, of course, of the high- 
est importance that in a democracy there 
should be men of sterling character to 
whom their fellows will look for guidance, 
but such character and such leadership are 
and must always be the by-products of use- 
ful and devoted lives. 


Deflating Higher Education 


A boy who gives himself whole-heartedly 
to the round of his daily duties with the 
idea of performing them as well as he pos- 
sibly can will develop those qualities of 
manliness, persistence and loyalty which 
are the basis of character. On the other 
hand, a boy who is too much concerned 
with developing his talents for leadership 
often regards his humdrum work in college 
or later in the office as secondary, and 
neglects the immediate and sometimes un- 
inviting task before him. The young man 
in college who, regardless of what his fellows 
may think of him, devotes himself to the 
study of chemistry with the intention of 
penetrating the mysteries of Nature will, 
after very many long years, perhaps when 
he is fifty, be recognized by other chemists 
as a leader. He may become a leader only 
if he forgets all about leadership and tries 
merely to make of himself a good chemist. 
So it will be with any man who earnestly 
studies English or mathematics or medi- 
cine, or any other subject for its own sake. 

With regard to leadership, it is strikingly 
true that he who loses his life shall save it. 
We have put the cart before the horse and 
must unhitch and start over again. We 
must begin the necessary process of deflat- 
ing higher education. One of our first steps, 
if we are to get back upon a sound-money 
basis, will be to get rid of this unfortunate 
and often pernicious nonsense about leader- 
ship. 


AN AMERICAN COMEDY 


Continued from Page 27) 


A Sailor Made Man and Grandma’s Boy 
were markers on the most important bound- 
ary line in our later history. Two such 
longer and better pictures, coming together, 
gave us a mighty thrust forward that car- 
ried us out of the middle ground into the 
foreground of picture business. They dem- 
onstrated, too, that the public wanted what 
we know as feature-length comedies. 
Grandma’s Boy was the last of the revised 
Pathé contract and when we signed a new 
one in January, 1922, it called for six pic- 
tures of five reels or more. Thus Doctor 
Jack, the first of this contract, was likewise 
the first premeditated five-reeler. 

Safety Last, which followed Doctor Jack, 
was seven reels long. It has its partisans 
who hold that we never have made a better, 
and they are not far wrong in my judgment. 
It was a thrill picture, if you remember my 
climbing the face of the twelve-story build- 
ing, and thrill pictures have an unfair ad- 
vantage over straight comedies. 

The old formula for comedy drama of the 
David Warfield school was ‘‘a laugh, a tear 
and a laugh.” The recipe for thrill pictures 
is a laugh, a scream and a laugh. Combine 
screams of apprehension with stomach 
laughs of comedy and it is hard to fail. 

Safety Last came of an old family. Its 
original progenitor was a one-reel glass 


character picture called Look Out Below. 
For it we built a frame of wooden girders, 
painted to likeness of steel, two and a half 
stories high, over the southern portal of the 
Hill Street tunnel, which the city con- 
veniently had bored through the bluff on 
which the Bradbury mansion stands. It was 
our first thrill picture depending upon 
height for its effects, and was original with 
us as far as I know. Neither it nor any of 
its three descendants contained any dou- 
bling, double exposure or trick photography 
in the usual sense. The illusion lay in de- 
ceptive camera angles of drop and height. 

The second member of the family was a 
two-reeler called High and Dizzy, taken on 
the same scene, but presumably on the 
ledge of a completed ten-story hotel in- 
stead of bare girders, and having nothing in 
common with Look Out Below except the 
height theme. 

The third generation of the family was 
Never Weaken, a three-reel de luxe edition 
of Look Out Below. The thrills came of my 
efforts to commit suicide in the belief that 
Mildred had thrown me down. This time 
we built our framework of girders on the 
roof of the Ville de Paris department store, 
the owner of which, Bernal Dyas, is a close 
friend of Roach. We used the interior of 

Continued on Page 93 
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Dependability in a watch ts a quality built into the move 
ment; it is not a matter of chance. 
During our sixty years’ association with 
fine watches, we have learned what features of construction a 
watch should have to be dependable—to be a timepiece that 
you can rely on under all conditions. 

Knowing this, we have put these 
features in 
in its relia- bility. 
hair spring 


collet soit will act to an adjustment to isochronism. This vital adj ustment preve nts the 
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DpENDABILITY 


BUILT-IN 
QUALITY 


the Ollendorff watch $o that you can have every confidence 6h 
, . 


The aly 


is genuine Breguet, correctly coiled and pinned to the stud and 


changes in the circumference swing of the balance wheel, as the main spring relaxes, 


from affecting the timekeeping accuracy of the watch. 


wo 
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GIFTS FOR A LIFETIME 


these are the ones that afford 


most pleasure to those who be 





stow them, because they remain, 
through the years, a constant re 
minder of the giver. 

Your jeweler has a wide variety 
of such gifts suitable for any 
occasion and his suggestions and 
assistance will be of value to you, 
if you will tell him your needs. 

Experience has taught him what 
is most appropriate under certain 
conditions. This experience he is 
glad to place at your disposal. 


His knowledge of real values 





makes it worth your while to 


go to him for “gifts that last.” 
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The escapement, which is the heart of a watch, consists of an exactly rN 
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tempered, highly finished steel escape wheel and a pallet fork 


set with genuine ruby pallet jewels. It is shallow, safe-locked 
with pivots accurately fitted into its beari . Tt 

pive acc i nt ‘ arings. 1 escape 
wheel teeth are painstakingly ground and the faces, which act 


' 


on the pallet jewels, are highly finished for the smoothest 


ble ac 1} 
poss! pie «action. The entire escapement is exactly 


aligned to insure a an even pulsati nm 


These few features illustrate the exacting, 


scientific care with which an Ollendorff watch is made for dependable service.* 


Combined with others, the fruit of our sixty years’ experience, they constitute a 


watch you can buy with the certainty of built-in worth. 


Other built-in features of merit % ill be given in future issues of The Saturday Evening Post 
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“Fine Watches since 1868” 


20 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 7. 219 6th Screet, Pirrsburgt 
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‘ OSBORNE Sturdy  simplictty 
} with extra t ness 44 solid goid wit! 
| 
; ew $100.0 
| 
; 
? OSSIAN: I a aped ir 
‘ 
iK s g engrave 7 jewels 
’ $65 x 
! ISOLEN sar mie 4K ¢ 
; ‘ $34.00 
ORTA e mepiece 
8K solid gold, platinum trimmed 
? 
| set w 4 is, 6 sapphires 
| jewels $100.0 
, 
t y 
Os \ ‘ ca lesign 
14K solid g ewe $5 
IDA The satr desig 4K gold 
fille $37.5 


OLLANTA: Restrained, simple 








in 14K solid gold, 15 jewels $37.0 
ILANTA: The same design in 14K 
; gold filled is $28.5 
; Other models from $28.50 to $3500 
, 
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Enjoy Shoe Health / 


The poise, confidence and alertness of success 
are the result of good health. Whatever your 
avocation, good health is a vital asset, and the depended upon to properly fit your feet 


as 


Correct Fitting Is Important! 


This emblem identifies stores that can be 





in Brownbilt shoes for men and women. 


shoes you wear are a very important factor in 


. ¢ bilts Stores with a children’s department will fit 
keeping you physically fit. If they are Brownbilts, ee eet Gace nan 


° 33 
with the famous “Shoe Health” features of con- HEALTH SHOESmade overthe renowned 
foot shaping health lasts which correctly 


struction, your feet will be comfortably and ahaa ep tahementonartg 

correctly fitted — thus relieving you of one of cpr: 

the most common causes of nervous strain. zac shtcocbadgemas 
Brownbilt Shoes for men offer a wide choice of the smartest 

models for business, for dress and for sports. And Brownbilts 

for women have the in-built ““‘Shoe Health’’ features plus all 

the season’s style creations. 
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Manufacturers—St. Louis 








Fifteen Great Specialty Factories Daily Capacity, 70,000 Pairs 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
the same store for the department-store 
scenes in Safety Last, the next thrill pic- 
ture, working from closing time until two 
and three o’clock the next morning. 

The success of the thrill idea in one, two 
and three reel lengths suggested trying it 
at full-program distance. One afternoon in 
downtown Los Angeles I stopped to watch 
Bill Strothers, who called himself the Human 
Spider, scale the sheer walls of a high office 
building. The higher he climbed the more 
nervous I grew, until, when he came to a 
difficult ledge twelve stories up, I had to 
cut around a corner out of sight of him and 
peek back to see if he was over the ledge. 

If it makes me this jumpy, what would it 
do to a picture audience, I asked myself. 
The more I thought of it the better I liked 
it. Once I feel like this about a story, all 
the staff like to work on it, for they can 
count upon my enthusiasm; whereas if the 
story is another’s and doubts linger in my 
mind, it takes some of the zest out of my 
work. 

When we have a story to build, the three 
gag men, the director and I get in the gag 
room and work it out. All we had to begin 
with here was the human-fly idea. Obvi- 
ously I must not be a professional human 
fly in the picture; if I am an expert there is 
no comedy in the situation. We would hire 
Bill Strothers himself for that réle, and I 
must be a fool boy roped, in some comedy 
fashion, into climbing the building in Bill’s 
stead, which is a comedy situation. The 
plot gradually worked out this way: I was 
to be a country boy new to the city. I get 
a job clerking in a department store. The 
pompous floorwalker is my enemy. I room 
with Strothers. He innocently makes an 
enemy of a policeman. After much comedy 
business in the store, gags suggested by the 
locale, I sell the manager on the idea of 
having a human fly climb the building as an 
advertising stunt. When the time comes 
for Strothers to climb, his enemy, the cop, 
is found to be patrolling the beat in front of 
the store. He gives chase to Strothers. The 
store manager impatiently demands to 
know where my human fly is. The crowd 
is waiting, and in order to save the situation 
I reluctantly start the climb for Strothers, 
who tells me that he will take my place at 
the second story. But the cop pursues him 
to the second floor, then to the third and 
on. Meanwhile I have to continue, finally 
making the entire ascent myself, the cop 
having run Strothers to the roof and over 
an adjacent roof. 


Painfully Funny 


Not that we waited to start shooting 
until we had such a finished plot. All we 
ask to know when we begin is our general 
direction. The chinks can be filled in as we 
go along. 

The dizzy drops in the picture were 
partly illusion. Although you saw the city’s 
traffic crawling many stories below, at no 
time could I have fallen more than three 
stories; but who wants to fall three stories 
for that matter? I have no desire to break 
my neck and it would be very foolish of 
me from a business standpoint. All the 
staff, the company officers, the distributors 
and others have a like business interest in 
keeping me alive and whole. So the amount 
of risk I take in a thrill picture becomes a 
compromise between the necessity of tak- 


‘ing some and the foolishness of taking too 


much. 

As it was, I threw my shoulder out of 
joint in the scene—probably the loudest 
scream of the picture—where I grab fran- 
tically at the minute hand of the building 
clock, many stories up, and the face of the 
clock is pulled out and down by my weight. 
At Ocean Park, one night just after we had 
finished this sequence of Safety Last, a 
party of us stopped at a fortune teller’s 
booth. The reader of the stars felt the cal- 
luses of my hands and told me that I 
earned my living at manual labor. She was 
not far wrong. 

We must guard against sameness in my 
character. I should not be the same type of 
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boy in two successive pictures. The orig- 
inal idea of Why Worry, suggested by the 
Couéevery-day-in-every-way epidemicthen 
raging, called for me to be a wealthy young 
hypochondriac, in contrast to the poor but 
healthy country boy of Safety Last, seeking 
his fortune in the city. 

A rich boy is off to a poor start with any 
audience, and if, in addition, he goes about 
with a clinical thermometer under his tongue 


and counting his own pulse, who cares | 


what happens to him? The idea is all 
right, however, for the first several reels. 
In these you establish the character and 
have fun with him. A child should be able 


to fill in the balance of the picture. Mani- | 


festly you must drop your young man 
rudely into a situation where his money 
counts for nothing, slam the health into him 
and the nonsense out of him. This done, 
and the audience will adopt him even if he 
still has his money left in the final fade-out; 
but if you believe in safety first, strip him 
of his chattels and let the heroine be riches 
enough for any man. 


Giants by Comparison 


Seeking a situation where my money 
would not count, the plot carried me off to 
a fictitious Central American country; then, 
having me there and in difficulties, the plot 
suddenly demanded a giant. So the late 
George Auger of the Ringling circus was 
engaged to giant for us. His circus engage- 
ments would keep him busy for two months 
more and we went ahead with the early 
reels. Two were completed and Auger was 


leaving New York for Los Angeles the next | 


day, when he fell dead in his hotel. 

In as much as we had not yet used him 
before the camera, there was no footage to 
be thrown away, and plenty of big men were 
to be had by calling up the casting bureau. 
Auger, however, had not been a big man 
but a giant, and the plot called for a giant, 
no less. We advertised widely, instructing 
applicants to send photographs, which they 
did in numbers, but the photographs proved 


nothing. Any man of more than six feet | 


looks impressive alongside another of four 
feet and most of our applicants had sought 
out the smallest man in the community as a 
foil. 

In the midst of the search someone on 
the staff saw a newspaper story about an 
extraordinary pair of shoes made by some 
cobbler for a giant in Minnesota. Looking 


up the name in our files, we found that the | 


man had answered our advertisement, send- 
ing a photograph. The picture was worth- 
less, for it had been taken against a back- 
ground that contained nothing by which to 
measure his height. 

Roach was going to New York and he 
made an appointment to meet the Minne- 
sotan in Chicago. The man proved to be as 
tall as Auger had been, and much heavier 
framed, and Roach dispatched him to us 
forthwith. Auger had owned a voice that 
goes with a giant. When the new man 
opened his mouth, the anticlimax was 
terrific, his voice was so soft and high- 
pitched. 

Mildred had been with us for three years 
and her contract would expire when Safety 
Last was finished. Offers of more money 
and dramatic réles were coming to her 
from other producers. We could meet the 
money terms, possibly, but we could not 
offer her the wider opportunities of general 
picture work, and so could not quarrel with 
her decision to leave. 

It needed the prospect of losing her to 
bring home to me the fact, apparent for 
months to everyone else from the increas- 
ing ardor of my devotion, that I loved her. 
Mildred paid me the handsome compliment 
of giving up a future in dramatic pictures 
by saying yes, and we were married in the 
midst of Why Worry. 

The press agents rather than the clergy, 
it seemed to us, had been solemnizing too 
many of the marriages in Hollywood. That 
was not the marriage we wished. Aside 
from Mildred’s mother, her bridesmaid and 
my brother and best man, Gaylord, we told 
noone. My infatuated conduct, I fear, told 
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There are so many of them—these 80 per 

centers! Not sick, really; just under par. No 

energy to start the day, no endurance to see it 

through. Even the little every-day demands of 

ordinary living seem to “take it out of one.” 
.... What can be done? 


ry y 7 


Physicians for many years have been recom- 
mending one thing for under-par people. They 
are recommending it today more than ever. 

It is a health-builder which science recog- 
nizes as the very richest source of certain ele- 
ments that build vitality and increase resistance 
to colds and other infections. Good cod-liver oil! 

Vitamins A and D—these are the factors 
which make cod-liver oil so valuable as a body 
builder. And the greater the amounts of these 
health-giving vitamins it contains, the more 
effectively it builds! 

For this reason thousands of the country’s 
leading physicians recommend Squibb’s Cod- 
Liver Oil. They know they can depend on 
Squibb’s because it is guaranteed to be excep- 
tionally rich in the essential Vitamins A and D, 
and because the high vitamin content is amply 
protected by special processes from dete- 
rioration. 

Spring often brings a need for “ building-up” 
after the tearing-down effects of winter colds. 
Ask your physician about Squibb’s Cod-Liver 
Oil as an effective means of doing this. He 
knows its dependability. Be sure to get 


Squibb’s at any reliable drug store. 
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Here is the tiny 
Dill Valve In- 
side, magnified 
seven times. 
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AIS’ WATCH 


ITHIN the valve stem of your 
automobile tire there is a tiny 
mechanism known as a “‘Valve 
Inside.” 


Its job is to keep the air from leaking 
out of the tire—yet it is less than an 
inch in size. 


Such a small unit, with such an im- 
portant function to perform, must be 
properly designed and properly built. 


Dill accuracy in the manufacture of 
this little unit, Dill thoroughness in 
testing, Dill care in step-by-step 
inspection assure you of air-tight 
valves, no matter how high or 
low a pressure you prefer to carry 
in your tires. 


TIRE 


Each part of a Dill Valve Inside is 
as finely finished and fitted as the 
parts of a watch. The sensitive spring 
is enclosed in dust-proof armor— 
an important Dill feature. 


In- 


Many cars now come to you, fac- 

tory equipped with Dill Valve In- 

sides. If your present car does not 

have them you can get a set of five 

in a handy little box—and forever 

end the menace of leaky valves. 
Ask any automobile accessory man, ga- 


rage man or hardware dealer for Dill 
Valve Insides. 25 cents for a box of five. 


THE DILL MEG. CO. - Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured in Canada by The Dill Manu- 
facturing Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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others and, for all my threats, the possibili- 
ties for newspaper space presented by a 
wedding were too rich for the blood of Joe 
Reddy, our publicity director. His sacer- 
dotal dignity deceived me for long, but I 
learned eventually that he had notified the 
newspapers. Reporters were on guard in 
front of her home when Mildred prepared 
to leave for the church. She hid on the 
floor of the car and told the chauffeur to 
drive her to my home, and escaped them, 
but when we came in sight of the church 
half a dozen reporters and cameramen were 
sitting on the steps. Turning down a side 
street, we drove away, to return later in the 
afternoon. They were still waiting. On 
our promise to pose as much as they liked 
after the ceremony, they left us alone at the 
altar. Earlier in the day there had been a 
fashionable wedding in the church and it 
still was banked with gorgeous flowers, to 
which we fell heir. 

That evening we drove to San Diego and 
let the picture wait. San Diego left us 
beautifully alone. Once, in the dining room 
of the U. S. Grant Hotel we feared expo- 
sure. Bill Russell saw us, his eyes lighted 
up and he bore down upon us. We leaped 
to our feet and began dancing, but it turned 
out that Bill merely was glad to see us and 
knew nothing of our wedded state. After 
ten days we came back to Los Angeles and 
an Ambassador Hotel bungalow, where we 
were not discovered for several days more. 


The Asset of Independence 


Two weeks wasall the honeymoon the pic- 
ture could permit and I returned to work. 
We lived a week in the old home on Hoover 
Street before making the discovery, com- 
mon to all young couples, that three or 
more are a crowd. We planned to rent, and 
the studio looked up half a dozen possibili- 
ties. One was a house on Irving Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, that we liked so well we 
bought it. We still live there, though we are 
building a new home in Beverly Hills. 

When Safety Last was finished, Jobyna 
Ralston, who had been working in Roach 
one-reel comedies, came in as leading woman 
in Mildred’s stead. 

Why Worry was the last picture to be 
made under the Roach banner. By con- 
tract I had the exclusive use of the big stage 


| at Culver City and first call on everything, 


| including Hal’s time. 


He was trying to 


| work four or five other units on the one re- 
| maining stage and we came to a point 
where his own best interests, we agreed, 
| dictated turning me loose. 


It was the friendliest possible severance 
after nearly ten years of teamwork. Roach 
is, of course, an active independent pro- 
ducer at Culver City today. He continues 
to own an interest in all the glass character 
pictures up to Girl Shy, including the one- 
reelers, in which last I have no share. Re- 
issued in recent years by Pathé, they have 
grossed five times their original earnings. 
All Lonesome Luke pictures were sold out- 
right to Pathé, but they are small loss to us. 
Of the films made before Luke, I never have 


| seen or heard of any excepting Just Nuts, 


which won the contract with Pathé. 

As we were finishing Grandma’s Boy I 
had brought into the organization William 
R. Fraser, who for years had been super- 


| visor of the Federal Forestry Service in the 


| personal business. 


Rocky Mountain district, to handle all my 
He is my mother’s 


| brother. 


I had tried to manage my own finances, 


| and Fraser, a trained business man, took 


off my shoulders a burden for which I had 
neither taste nor training, and which was 
demanding more and more time that I pre- 


| ferred to give to the picture and to plain 





enjoying myself. 

When the agreement with Roach ended, 
Fraser directed the organization of the 
Harold Lloyd Corporation, with himself as 
secretary and general manager, my father 
as vice president and treasurer, and I as 
president. Since then he has relieved me 
entirely of a responsibility which I feel no 
actor can carry successfully. John L. 
Murphy, who had been associated with me 
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for years in the Roach organization, joined 
us as production manager. 

It is not necessary to build a studio in 
Hollywood in order to make pictures. 
There are various fully equipped and staffed 
picture plants which can be rented in whole 
or in part, with technical services if desired. 
We rented ground space in one of these, the 
Metropolitan, but built our own sets and 
offices, brought in our own technical equip- 
ment and technicians, and are completely 
independent of the studio proper. 

We finance ourselves without resort, 
even, to bank loans. Such independence 
demands a large cash account, but inde- 
pendence always is worth more than it 
costs. We have nearly $750,000 tied up in 
Speedy, our current picture as I write this, 
and it is not finished. Had we had to bor- 
row we might have been under pressure be- 
fore now to complete the picture, good or 
bad. Good pictures have been made to 
specifications, time and cost sheets, like an 
engineering job, but they are far between 
and few. 

Insufficient capital and credit wreck pic- 
ture companies, department stores and 
cigar stands impartially. Two independent 
producers start shooting stories on $100,- 
000 cost estimates each. Midway, each 
picture demands another $100,000. The 
first producer, his credit exhausted, com- 
pletes the film within the estimate or his 
creditors take over his business. If the 
former, the picture returns a minor profit, 
perhaps a loss. It fails to make a valuable 
new star or injures the drawing power of an 
old one, and it damages the business or pro- 
fessional reputations of all concerned. The 
second producer can command the capital 
to give his story the production it requires. 
The picture’s earnings are many times the 
additional $100,000 spent, it makes a new 
star or enhances an old one, and reflects 
credit on producer, director and all. But 
no business man needs a diagram of so 
everyday a problem. 


Outlay and Income 


Decidedly, something more than money 
is needed to make good pictures; ability 
must be assumed. However much time 
and money we may spend, we no longer can 
hope to pyramid each picture in laughs and 
interest as we could once. If we do make 
them better it will be headwork. Capital, 
however, protects us from any necessity of 
releasing a bad picture. Should we make a 
bloomer one of these days, no one but us 
will see it. However bad, it could be sold 
readily enough, for many exhibitors buy 
any standard film merchandise sight un- 
seen. It will be burned, nevertheless, and 
charged off to profit and loss, that the ex- 
hibitors may continue to take our quality 
for granted. 

Girl Shy, in eight reels, was the Harold 
Lloyd Corporation’s first picture. When 
Grandma’s Boy, four pictures earlier, cost 
more than $100,000, we were a little star- 
tled. Girl Shy cost four times that, but on 
the other side of the ledger it grossed nearly 

2,000,000, fifteen to eighteen times th: 
earnings of the early two-reelers. 

Grandma's Boy had told much more of a 
story than we ever had put in a picture 
before. It was a pyschological study of a 
boy, cowardly both physically and morally, 
transformed by a fable invented on the spur 
of the moment by his despairing grand- 
mother, and a magic charm that was, in. 
reality, only an old umbrella handle. Be- 
fore the end the boy discovers, of course, 
that he triumphed only because he believed 
in himself. The story permitted the work- 
ing in of some Civil War costume sequences, 
a novelty in comedies. So much pyschol- 
ogy was rather a daring experiment at the 
time, but the picture was an enormous 


success and in Girl Shy we told a story, , 


different in plot, but similar in method, 
again with great success. 

Naturally both had to be funny in the 
bargain, but we placed less dependence 
upon gags than in the usual picture. These 
two contrasted types of comedies have 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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(1 for Middishade--the specialized 
Blue Serge Suit--andthere’s no chance 
of getting a “wrong number.” Call for 
Middishade--plain, stripe or unfinished-- 
and you'll get the right blue, the rich, 
restrained blue, styled with smartness, 
and priced lower because of specializa- 
tion. Look up a M/ddishade clothier and 
make the call that will connect you with 
Middishade--the style “central” of blue! 


THE MIDDISHADE CO., Inc., Makers, Philadelphia 


"Sergical specialists--operating on blue serge suits only”’ 
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To Europe with a 
difference... 


A NEW CABIN AND 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN 
SERVICE... 


The Scythia and Laconia 
commandeered from First 
Class Service the 
Carmania and Caronia beau- 
tifully remodelled . . . 


. an innovation in CABIN 
SERVICE... that feeling of 
being in an English country 
house... something exqui- 
sitely well regulated . . . in- 
timate ... uncrowded... 
libraries filled with chairs 
that you sink into instead of 
sitting on... beds instead 
of berths. . . glassed-in prom- 
enade decks... hot and 
cold running water in the 
staterooms... 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN... 
surprisingly attractive and 
homelike ... splendid deck 
space... lounge rooms 
remodelled with an eye to 
comfort ... travelling com- 
panions whose economy is a 
matter of common sense .. . 


... To sail before mid-May 
or after mid-July is to have 
the pick of accommodations. 


SAILINGS 


NEW YORK— PLYMOUTH -HAVRE- LONDON 
CARMANIA — April 27 May 25 
CARONIA — May It June 8 


NEW YORK — QUEENSTOWN - LIVERPOOL 
SCYTHIA — April 28 May 26 
LACONIA — May 12 June 9 


RATES 
Tourist Third Cabin 
$107.50 
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See Your Local Agent 
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| my staff. 
| picture,” I hear when a new job is taken up. 
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Continued from Page 94) 
come to be known on the lot as “‘story pic- 
tures” and “gag pictures,”’ respectively. 
The newspaper and magazine reviewers, 
usually kind to us, are partial to the former. 
That and the uniform success to date of 
story pictures have had their influence on 
“‘Let’s make this another story 


“I don’t know about that; let’s make them 


| laugh this time,’’ I am inclined to argue. 


I like the story pictures as well as any- 


| one, yet I am a little afraid of overdoing 
| them and forgetting one of these days 


that we are makers of comedies. Critical 


| approval is pleasant but heady stuff. A tea- 
| spoonful after meals, say, will aid the di- 


gestion. In larger doses it has been known 
to set up delusions of grandeur. 

Girl Shy was six months in the making 
and except for Hot Water, the next one, 


| we have not made a picture in less time 


since. Hot Water ran only five reels, and 
coming as it did between two longer, better 
films, it is little remembered. The Fresh- 
man followed it, grossing nearly $3,000,- 
000—a figure we have not yet exceeded, 
though we will approximate it. A number 
of precincts still are missing on the Kid 
Brother count, but it will approach the 


| Freshman mark. 


A Handball Conference 


The Freshman was a long-overdue ship. 
As far back as 1915, when I first began to 
grope about for something better than 
Lonesome Luke, I had a dim outline in my 
mind of a college-boy character, but dis- 
carded it as too limited in scope. A college 
picture, even a college series, would be well 
worth trying, I was convinced, but I did 
not care to go on being a freshman for life, 
and that would be the risk. When the glass 
character finally evolved, I thought of him 
as of an age and type that could be fitted 
easily into a college story and intended to 
make one in one reel, then in two reels. 
One thing and another sidetracked it; 
meanwhile the number of students in col- 
leges and the public interest in college foot- 
ball grew tremendously, and when we did 
make it at last in seven reels we made it 
most opportunely. 

Have you heard, perhaps, of the night 
life of Hollywood? I thought as much. 
Then you may as well know the rest of it. 
You public area fickle, capricious lot, and it 
is guessing what you want that keeps 
Hollywood up at nights when it should be 
catching some sleep before the alarm goes 
off at seven A.M. Such an unknown quan- 
tity are you that when you show that you 
like a picture particularly, all Hollywood 
hurries to make more of the same kind be- 
fore your eyes start roving again. 

Jim Cruze makes the Covered Wagon for 
Paramountandevery other producer pounds 
the table and demands to know why his 
hired help can’t make something like this 
instead of the same old rice pudding, and 
more to that effect. Whereupon a wave of 
glorified Westerns follows in the wake of 
the Wagon. The conjunction of Valentino 
and the Sheik disturbs the peace of mind of 
countless husbands, and a week later every 
juvenile in Hollywood has his order in for a 
burnoose and a milk-white Arabian charger. 
The war was supposed to be taboo. M-G- 
M, taking a tip from the stage and fiction, 
prove that it is far from so with the Big 
Parade, and several producers are killed in 
the rush. A German director and a Ger- 
man star make a striking picture, and six 
months later the gutters of Hollywood are 
running with gutturals. One successful 
costume picture soon has everyone but Rin 
Tin Tin in hose and doublets. So with the 
Freshman. It set off a whole procession of 
college-football pictures. 

Imitation, I realize, is lowly esteemed and 
no one would care to have it carved on his 
tombstone, but it pays dividends often 
where originality tacks a legal notice on the 
door. Not, of course, that a picture follow- 
ing in the vogue of another necessarily is an 
imitation. What Price Glory, for example, 
stands very well on its own legs. 





EVENING POST 


The Freshman completed the third con- 
tract with Pathé and was the last picture of 
mine they distributed. Pathé had been my 
distributor uninterruptedly from the first 
Lonesome Luke. Since April, 1919, we 
had made twenty-one pictures of two reels 
or more for them, with mutual satisfaction. 
During the life of the third contract, the 
American Pathé business was sold to Mer- 
rill, Lynch & Company, New York stock 
brokers. 

When the time came, in October, 1924, 
to renew, we asked for a picture-to-picture 
contract, an increased percentage, a special 
sales force and lesser concessions, our war- 
rant being the constant and greatly increas- 
ing revenue of the pictures. The first really 
was not a concession, as we saw it, but a 
mutual advantage. We would be gambling 
on making a good picture, they on selling it 
to best advantage. If we made a poor one, 
they could cancel; if we found their distri- 
bution slack, we could cancel. 

Merrill-Lynch objected to some of these 
conditions and sent officers of the company 
to Hollywood to discuss a compromise. The 
conference was amiable but arrived no- 
where, and finally we played a round of 
handball and called it off. Paramount of- 
fering us everything we asked, we signed a 
picture-to-picture contract with them and 
now have made our third film under their 
banner. 

It is nearly universal practice to shoot all 
scenes with two cameras grinding simulta- 
neously and side by side. In stunt pictures 
or any scene dangerous or costly to reénact, 
as many as ten cameras may be used, partly 
as a precaution, partly to catch the action 
from varying angles. The second camera 
in routine picture work was, I suppose, a 
precaution against the exhaustion of the 
film magazine of the first camera in the midst 
of ascene, and like emergencies. Inasmuch 
as it produced a second complete negative, 
it came to be customary to set this aside for 
foreign sales and call it the export nega- 
tive—that is, all films exhibited in North 
America are struck from the master nega- 
tive, kept in our vaults. Films sold abroad 
either are made here from the export nega- 
tive and shipped to foreign markets or the 
second negative itself is sent to a European 
office and copied there, depending some- 
what on customs tariffs. 


Minding Perus and Quebecs 


We have used two cameras ever since the 
first glass-character two reelers. The vari- 
ation between the two negatives is very 
slight. Nowadays, when we retake every 
scene several times, each completed nega- 
tive is a selection of the best shots, sepa- 
rately cut and edited, but twins that only 
the cutter can tell apart. 

Our foreign sales were so unimportant 
that we gave them no thought. What small 
change did come in from that source was so 
much velvet, yet not enough velvet to im- 
press us. When the second camera failed 
occasionally and we were forced to redo a 
scene, the command was: ‘‘Come on now; 
let’s make a quick one for the Eskimos.” 

Since then, like the rest of American in- 
dustry, we have discovered the export trade. 
Foreign sales grew steadily after the war 
until, with For Heaven’s Sake, the first Par- 
amount picture, their revenue began to ap- 
proach the domestic earnings and we look 
for the foreign market tu equal and pass the 
home market one of these years. 

Not only do we no longer slight the second 
camera but we mind our Perus and Quebecs. 
If any character is to be held up to scorn or 
ridicule, let him be unmistakably a citizen 
of the U. S. A., preferably of old native 
stock, or else a resident of Mars, where we 
do not yet sell pictures. The National As- 
sociation of Police Chiefs makes no protest 
about the Keystone cops, but the army of 
Graustark brooks no horseplay with its uni- 
form. Knowing that the pictures are our 
very own, we rarely read a racial, national 
or professional slur into the accidents of 
narrative and characterization. Very broad- 
minded of us, but suppose, just for the sake 
of supposing, that London made the world’s 
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pictures. Suppose again that a British com- 
pany should make a good British version of 
Hoyt’s good old American farce, A Milk 
White Flag, which made fun of our politics 
and our militia. There would be rioting in 
the armories and hot words in the legis- 
latures, or I don’t know my human nature. 
I can take a joke on myself, perhaps, but I 
prefer to do the telling of it. 

The double L Welsh name of Lloyd bites 
the foreign tongue that tries to say it, and 
local substitutes once were common. This, 
however, fails to explain why, up to a few 
years ago, I was known in Great Britain as 
Winkle. It appears to have had something 
to do with the glasses, but just what never 
has been successfully explained tome. Lone- 
some Luke was translated as Lui in France, 
as Lucas and Cinema Lucas in Latin Amer- 
ica, and both names carried over to some 
extent to the glass-character picures. Al- 
though my own name now, apparently, has 
replaced all others, in Germany and Austria 
I used to be billed with magnificent sim- 
plicity as Er, meaning He, third person, sin- 
gular number, masculine gender. But there 
is even less in a name than Juliet argued. 
The glasses are the common denominator. 


Bless Grandma and Harold Lloyd 


When the fan mail was not so heavy as 
now dad used to save an occasional letter 
for the scrapbooks. Most of them are from 
Japan and the Philippines, which is easily 
explained. Letters from other non-English 
speaking countries usually have to be trans- 
lated. In Japan and the Islands, English 
has come to be the secondary language and 
literate Japanese and Filipinos scorn to 
address an American in any tongue but his 
own. Their mastery of grammar and vo- 
cabulary is admirable, but book taught; 
their idiom frequently is all their own. As 
one who speaks no language but mine own, 
and that indifferently well, my grins are in 
poor taste when I read a letter from a clerk 
of Ceba, P. I. He writes: 


Will you please send me a picture of Mr. 
Harold Lloyd, the man who tickles me some- 
times breathlessly at the cine show? I had never 
remembered a comedy act of Mr. Lloyd at the 
screen which kept me still in my seat, but in- 
stead it shook me helplessly with my mouth 
wide open in laughing. When his name appears 
in the program I always go to the show one 
hour ahead of time, for I know the Cebu com- 
munity will surely break the accommodation or 
building. 


Mr. N of Ozaka writes on February 22, 
1920: 

My Dear Optimismic Mr. Harold Lloyd: 
Allow me to send my sincere greeting on the 
Wothington Birthday to my dear modern 
Wothington of the Comedy Land and to con- 
gratulate with your constant success after pleas- 
ant recovery of your wound. 

It is, indeed, so long time since I found you 
in Keystone after Universal and Edison, that I 
have enjoyed appreciating many of your Rolin 
Productions from Take a Chance with a big 
promiss. Your characterizing humor manliness 
is unique which never can find in any other Co- 
medians and, moreover, your versatile creative 
talent is absolute compare with that of Mr. 
Chaplin, I think. I am fond of that as well as 
your splendid personality. 

In Japan I am now managing editor of the 
Cinema Taste and if you favor me your auto- 
graphed photograph in token of rememberance, 
though it is too impudent to beg you. Iam very 
much happy and pleased to able to adorn our 
magazine thanks to your favor. 


I am afraid Mr. N is pulling my honor- 
able leg. Neither he nor any one else re- 
members me in Keystone and Universal, 
let alone Edison, but with true Oriental 
courtesy he feels that he should have re- 
membered me, and declines to permit rude 
facts to intrude on amenity. 

My preference, however, is for a letter 
that came five years ago from the dean of the 
Idaho School of Mines at Moscow, Idaho, 
who wrote that his young son, Richard 
Thomson, had been to see Grandma's Boy. 
That night Richard closed his evening 
prayer. with ‘Please, God, bless grandma 
and Harold Lloyd, for Jesus’ sake, Amen.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 


articles by Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Stout. The last will 
appear next week 
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A Cream Cheese that 
has maintained its lead- 
ership for nearly fifty 





.. For this and other 

choice recipes write our 

Home Economics Department, 
406 Rush Street, Chicago 


Novel and New 


ERE is an attractive, appetizing way to serve Kay, originated 

in our Experimental Kitchen. It has the virtue when 
served of being as good as it is beautiful—a delight to the 
palate as well as the eye. And it’s so easily prepared; just a 
loaf of bread, all crusts removed, sliced lengthwise into three 
slices, each slice spread thickly with Kay, the whole spread 
liberally with fluffy, white Philadelphia Cream Cheese. It will 
be new to all, the food surprise of your party. 





by Kraft; a 
cream cheese product with only relish and choice spices (no 
meat or oils) added. If you have not yet tried Kay, do so 
now, for Kay has a piquancy of flavor so individual, so all its 
own that until you try it you’ll never know what a rare treat 
Kay can make of a sandwich. 


Kay is the tasty new spread for sandwiches 
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various posts operated by the powerful and 
far-flung Northwest Company, on beyond 
Lake Winnipeg to where the streams that 
flowed north to the Assiniboine, Saskat- 
chewan and Athabasca rivers were sepa- 
rated from those that flowed south to the 
Missouri by no more than a gentle swell 
of the prairies. 

It was evident to Hunter that there was 
little love lost between the two Frenchmen 
and the fifth member of the party. The lat- 
ter, a big fellow named Leroux, was of fero- 
cious cast of countenance, his facial contours 
resembling those of a baboon. His mouth 
was his most prominent feature, protruding 
even beyond the powerful shovel nose, the 
lips thrust out in that fashion by protruding 
buck teeth which gave him a peculiarly 
wolfish expression. From this outthrust mis- 
shapen mouth his whole countenanceseemed 
to recede sharply to the crown of his head. 
A dozen or more human scalps, well smoked 
and dried, hung at his belt by way of orna- 
ment, evenly spaced and lending the effect 
of a fringed girdle. 

This last touch was in accord with the 
fashion of the day. All the voyageurs of the 
fur brigades and the majority of the settlers 
had adopted the Indian custom of scalping 
enemies that were slain in battle. The man 
was McKenzie’s assistant, Hunter gathered. 
The McKenzies and Leroux had traveled 
southwest to the upper Missouri and had 
there pooled forces with the two French- 
men for mutual protection on the two- 
thousand-mile journey down river to St. 
Louis. 

Hunt Breckenridge, however, acquired 
this information more by absorption than 
by active interest in the conversation. His 
eyes were trained steadily upon the tawny 
girl as if he would drink in every detail of 
this glorious vision while he might. 

Dubois, the amiable Frenchman, smiled 
as he observed this intent regard. It was 
natura! enough that a boy of Hunt’s years 
should admire Nepanamo, he thought. 
But throughout the trip he had observed 
another fact at which he had not smiled. 
The little black eyes of Leroux had hovered 
hungrily about the girl with an ominous 
persistence. McKenzie, considering her a 
rere child, had failed to notice it. Dubois 
was not sure that the girl herself had been 
conscious of the man’s regard, or, if con- 
scious of it, whether she was aware of its 
portent. 

The conversation turned upon the in- 
creasing hostility of the Western tribes. 
More and more they resented the presence 
of the trappers that encroached upon their 
domain. Parties of whites were set upon 
and murdered by prowling bands of almost 
any tribe one cared to name. 

McKenzie, who had seemed to withdraw 
into his own thoughts, finally contributed a 
comment. The Minnetarees and Assini- 
boins, the Chippewaians and other tribes 
of the Canadian Northwest were under 
better control than those of the Upper 
Louisiana country that was claimed by the 
United States, he said. One seldom heard 
of Canadian fur brigades being annihilated 
or of the sacking of Canadian trading posts. 
The Northwest Company understood how 
to deal with savages and keep them under 
control. 

Dubois replied to the effect that the Min- 
netarees and Assiniboins were the worst 
of the lot. They might respect the lives and 
property rights of Canadian traders, but 
they were persistent enough in their at- 
tempts against American traders on the 
Missouri and perpetually at war with the 
tribes that traded with them. 

Leroux inquired what could be said for 
the Crows. Hadn’t a war party of Crows 
swooped north into Assiniboin country 
only the year before, killing some three 
hundred Assiniboins, capturing almost an 
equal number of women and children and 
stealing two thousand head of horses? 

That, said Dubois, was ever the way of 
Indians. It had nothing to do with the 
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way in which they dealt with the whites. 
The Crows, in all their history, had never 
killed a white man. On the contrary, they 
protected all whites against the depreda- 
tions of other tribes. So steadfastly did 
they cling to that rule that even during the 
war they had refrained from slaying the 
Canadians, who had marshaled the Assini- 
boins against the Crows. 

The war to which he referred was that of 
1812. While the navies of Great Britain 
and the United States had come to grips 
on the Great Lakes and at sea, a no less 
bitterly contested war, though of lesser 
proportions, had been waged between fur 
traders of the rival nations all along the 
vaguely defined and debatable boundary 
lines the length of the far Northwestern 
prairies. 

The Indians had been armed and in- 
cited to make war upon tribes that traded 
at posts of the enemy nation. Naturally 
the enmities thus fanned to flame between 
Indian tribes had not been abandoned at 
the cessation of hostilities between the 
whites of the two principal nations. 

The conversation turned to recitals of 
various operations of the Indians against 
the settlers of the two contending coun- 
tries. Dubois cited the harrying of the 
settlers on the upper Mississippi by In- 
dians under the leadership of an unknown 
white man known as Wolf-strike. 

These depredations were fresh in Hunt- 
er’s mind. Terror-stricken survivors had 
come down the Mississippi to St. Louis 
with harrowing reports of atrocities, of 
whole families put to death horribly and 
without mercy by the fiendish Wolf-strike. 
Dubois gave it as his opinion that it was 
well for the renegade leader in those out- 
rages that his identity was unknown; that 
he would be shot down on sight by any 
American settler. 

“He’s no renegade,’ Leroux insisted. 
“It was wartime, Frenchy, and he led his 
men against the enemy.” 

“Wartam, shees no axcuse for burn 
women and enfant,” Dubois objected. He 
also asserted that it was by no means cer- 
tain that the unknown white leader of the 
Indians had operated under the sanction 
of the enemy commanders. It was well- 
nigh certain that he had been actuated 
not by patriotism but from a personal de- 
sire to pillage. 

Hunter had heard all that threshed out 
before. The war had come to an end but 
two or three years back. He absorbed the 
conversation absently, his regard seldom 
wavering from the girl Nepanamo. Du- 
bois smiled as he observed the fact that 
Leroux was nettled at the boy’s steadfast 
regard of the girl. 

The argument grew more emphatic as 
Dubois remarked that some of the British 
traders did not seem to know that the war 
was over and insisted upon invading Amer- 
ican territory in the Northwest and estab- 
lishing posts. 

“ Hell, Frenchy,”’ Leroux snarled,‘‘ Amer- 
ican traders, including all the French and 
Spanish scum on the Mississippi, are terri- 
tory thieves and fur thieves too. The 
Northwest Company established posts 
clear past Lake Winnipeg to the Athabasca 
twenty year ago, and laid claim to all that 
country in the name of England. When the 
French sold Upper Louisiana to the colonies 
they sold something they didn’t own. The 
English will get the trade of the whole coun- 
try in the end, clean to every creek head 
that flows to the Missouri—and own the 
country too!” 

Hunter Breckenridge, springing from a 
line of patriots that had instilled into him 
a profound Americanism and pride of race, 
now contributed his first remark. 

“T reckon you’re mistaken, mister,” he 
said in his soft Southern drawl. ‘First off, 
you referred to the United States as the 
colonies, which they ain’t no longer colonies 
and won't ever be again. Furthermo’, the 
very ground you're setting on right now is 





in the United States and it’s not becomin’ 
of you tospeak ary word of disparagement.” 

Technically his statement was correct; 
but even now, more than a dozen years 
after the consummation of the Louisiana 
Purchase, those who roamed in the un- 
charted regions to the west of the Mississippi 
were wont to compare its geology, flora, 
fauna, the customs of the natives and the 
topographical features of the landscape with 
“those of the United States’’—namely, 
with the country to the eastward of the 
Mississippi. 

“There won’t be ary hostile Britisher 
hoist the English flag the length of the 
Missouri,” the youth confidently concluded. 

Leroux turned on his malignant, wolfish 
grin. ‘If they do, and it’s dead sartin they 
will, clean down to St. Looey on the big 
river, I s’pose as how you’d go up and 
throw them out, my fine young cockerel,” 
he said with heavy sarcasm. 

“T would that,” Hunter told him quietly. 
‘There was Breckenridges helped to throw 
the Redcoats out in °76. There was 
Breckenridges quit Virginia with Dan’l 
Boone and helped to settle up Kentucky. 
There was Breckenridges come from Ken- 
tucky with Dan’l Boone to settle Missouri 
fo’ the Union. My pap was one, a few 
years after I was bo’n. And there’ll be 
Breckenridges to help kick the Britishers 
off the length of this here river any time 
there’s need fo’ it.” 

Dubois, knowing the deadly temper of 
Leroux, and knowing also what prompted 
the man to enter into an altercation with 
young Breckenridge, feared for the boy and 
hastened to interpose a few words of his 
own. 

“Yes. Missouri, hees soon be a state 
now, sure enoff,”’ he said. 

Hunter Breckenridge, having settled the 
argument to his entire satisfaction, lapsed 
again into the far more absorbing occupa- 
tion of feasting his eyes upon the golden- 
haired Nepanamo. For the next half hour 
he contributed not so much as a syllable to 
the conversation and his gaze seldom 
wavered from the girl. Apparently un- 
aware of this intent regard, and glancing at 
him but infrequently, it was nevertheless 
evident that the girl was acutely conscious 
of his steadfast gaze and of the manifest if 
silent homage thus accorded her; also that 
she was not ill pleased by it. 

Leroux was becoming increasingly irri- 
tated by the girl’s awareness of Hunter’s 
inspection of her. He rose to put fresh 
wood upon the fire and in resuming his seat 
moved close to her. 

“Our young cockerel holds his tongue 
while he thinks up more ancestors,” he 
remarked in an undertone, as if to convey 
the impression that he intended the words 
for her ears alone. ‘“‘It’s big odds that he 
don’t own an ancestor that he knows of — 
a wood colt manufacturing himself a family 
tree.” 

He chuckled softly, as if sharing with her 
some confidential joke known only to the 
two of them, pretending to believe that his 
words had not been clearly audible to the 
others. In what purported to be a friendly 
gesture, he placed his arm across her shoul- 
ders. Instantly, with almost pantherish 
swiftness, the girl moved to elude his touch. 
Then she did know, Dubois decided. And 
the Frenchman observed the one brief 
glance of positive aversion with which she 
favored Leroux in moving. Then, as if 
instinctively, her eyes sought those of 
Hunter Breckenridge. Dubois, detecting 
the sudden look of astonishment that 
crossed her face, followed the direction of 
her gaze as an ominous click sounded in his 
ears. 

Hunter, resenting this impeachment of 
his veracity, filled with fierce pride of family 
and deeming himself and his illustrious an- 
cestors insulted by the intimation that he 
was a wood colt, the nameless offspring of 
some illicit union and deserted at birth to 
conceal the guilt of his unknown parents, 
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had shifted his long rifle until it rested 
across his knees with muzzle trained upon 
Leroux. 

With a strangled snort of rage, Leroux 
stretched a swift hand to his own gun that 
stood against a black-walnut tree within 
easy reach. Dubois, his gaze riveted upon 
Hunter, observed a barely perceptible tight- 
ening of his lips coincident with a slight 
contraction of the hand that caressed the 
lock of his rifle. 

Then McKenzie, with an agility remark- 
able in one of his bulk, attained his feet 
with a bellowing admonition to Leroux. 
Roused from his abstraction, he had ob- 
served only Leroux’s move to drape his arm 
across Ann’s shoulders and the girl’s brief 
glance of aversion as she avoided his touch. 
He had not observed the réle that Hunter 
Breckenridge played in the tableau and 
believed that Leroux’s snarl was an ex- 
pression of anger toward the girl. 

‘*We'll have none o’ that!’’ he rumbled 
at Leroux. ‘‘Keep yer hands to yerself, ye 
scum! No man lays his hands on Big 
Mack’s girl. Bear it well in mind that it’ll 
be an ill day for ye when next ye lay a 
finger to Nepanamo.” 

As if that settled the entire matter, he 
resumed his seat with a few wordless 
rumblings such as might emanate from the 
throat of a grouchy bear. 

“That’s all o’ that!” 

“Not quite all,” Hunt Breckenridge de- 
clared, his eyes resting steadily on Leroux. 

‘“‘What’sthat? What’sthat?’”’ McKenzie 
demanded testily, observing the rifle that 
menaced Leroux from its position across 
their visitor’s knees. ‘‘Not quite all of 
what?” 

“He,” Hunt answered, not removing his 
eyes from Leroux, “‘remarked that I had 
lied about my family and that likely I was a 
wood colt. He’s about to explain that he 
was misinfo’med.” 

Leroux grunted savagely and seemed 
upon the point of reaching again for his 
rifle, but was deterred by a sharp admoni- 
tion from Big Mack. 

“Because if he don’t—and sudden,”’ said 
Hunter, ‘‘I’ll be fo’ced to shoot his black 
heart out where he sits.”” This was uttered 
without a trace of heat or bluster and it 
someway impressed every person round the 
fire as being a simple statement of fact. 

“‘Whatever possessed ye to malign his 
parentage?’’ McKenzie demanded of Le- 
roux. ‘Devil take us! He’s only a boy. 
It’s small business ye’re in, a-hounding a 
young un. Take back what ye said, num- 
skull!” 

Leroux knew that this was in the nature 
of an edict. He did not lack courage. On 
the contrary, his was the courage of a wild 
beast. But he was also endowed with a 
wild beast’s cunning. He could not afford 
an open break with Big Mack at this stage 
of his affairs. The mettle of this upstart 
youth was such that if prompt retraction 
were not forthcoming it would result in- 
evitably in the death of one of them. 
Leroux felt that he could put an end to 
Hunter with no little pleasure; but under 
the circumstances it would be a foolish 
thing to do. His mouth expanded in what 
was intended as an amiable grin. 

“IT was having a mite of fun with the 
lad,” he said to Big Mack. Then, to 
Hunter: “‘Sartin, sonny, I was mistook. 
Far as I’m concerned, England can lay all 
o’ her reverses in America to the fightin’ 
clan of Breckenridge. And I doubt not 
that the proudest entry in the family Bible 
was wrote there the day you was whelped.”’ 

“Handsome enough,” Hunter said, dis- 
missing the incident as closed. He rose to 
take his departure. 

“Hah!” Dubois exclaimed, pointing to 
two tufts of hair suspended from Hunter’s 
belt. ‘‘Where you find thees scalps?” 

“T taken them myself,’’ the boy informed 
him. Then, silently as he had come, he 
faded into the timber. 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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New Spark Plugs 
Save Their Cost 


Greater economy in oil and 
gas pays for new spark plugs 


in a few months’ driving 


It is easy to understand why you should install 
new spark plugs once a year. They quickly 
save their cost in gas and oil, and improve car 
performance. Here is how your engine 
operates— 

The gaseous mixture from the carburetor is 
drawn into each cylinder by the downward 
stroke of the piston, then compressed by the 
upward stroke and ignited by the spark plug. 
The compressed gas burns with great rapidity 
—it does not “explode””—and expands to many 
times its former volume, forcing down the 
piston and developing the power. 

The full, efficient spark, delivered at the firing 
points of the spark plug, assures rapid and 
complete burning of the gas, with maximum 
expansion, and full power. 

But if the spark is weak the burning is much 
slower and only partially complete. 


-‘Unburned gas is wasted through the exhaust. 


Some is condensed and works by the pistons 
to dilute the oil in the crankcase. Power is lost. 
Engine performance is seriously impaired. 
For these reasons it is real economy to install 
new spark plugs every 10,000 miles, or once 
a year. 

No matter how well a spark plug is made it is 
bound to deteriorate under the tremendous 
stress imposed by modern engines. 

The higher compression actually delivers 
hammer-like blows. The excessive heat im- 
poses terrific strains. Destroying chemical 
reactions take place. 

That spark plugs continue to function under 
the extreme conditions to which they are sub- 
jected is a tribute to the great advance in spark 
plug design and manufacture. 

And in this advancement Champion has always 
played the major part—always pioneered and 
anticipated the requirements of engine de- 
signers. 
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Champion—in the 
Blue Box—for all 
cars other than 
Model T Ford, and 
for trucks, tractors 
and stationary en- 
gines—7 5c. 
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Bring we 
bring Performance 
Your car had when new 
by installing 


New Champions 


When you bought your car, it is very | what it could do when you purchased it. 
probable that the determining factor 
was its performance—its agility in ac- 
celeration, its spurting power on the 
hills and its continued speed without 
labor. 














While you may not know it, if your car 
has been driven 10,000 miles, there has 
been a distinct loss in engine efficiency 
because your spark plugs have deterio- 
rated,nomatter how well made they were. 
It is true that you gave attention to ap- 
pearance, fittings and comfort, but, if 
you are like 90 per cent of all motorists, 
you really made your decision on what 
the car could do. 


And if you install new dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs, you will not 
only save the price of the new spark 
plugs in gas and oil, but also save in 
repair bills, and you will bring back the 
If you feel the same today, you will findit | power, speed and all-around fine per- 
ofinterest tocheck its performance with formance that your car had when new. 
All Champions are of two-piece, compression-tight construction with 


exclusive and practically unbreakable sillimanite insulators and 
special-analysis electrodes which provide permanently fixed spark-gap. 


“CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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can do artistic wu 4 


WITH ROGERS” 


Even the new “ Vogue” finishes 
are easily done 


That is the marvelous thing about this wonderful “Rogers”—the 
guaranteed home lacquer. Anyone can use it artistically. Why? 
Because “Rogers” is made especially for amateur home painters 
—folks who never could paint before. 


For example, no expert preparatory work is needed when 
“Rogers” is used. You merely flow the beautiful color on with a 
full brush. Careful brushing is unnecessary. Simply spread it out 
as you would a thin icing on a cake. “Rogers” quickly levels 
itself, forming a lustrous, colorful coating over any old or 
“unpainted” surface. Then it— 


“DRIES WHILE YOU WAIT.” Dries fast—but not #oo fast. 
Dries smooth, without laps or brush marks. Dries before dust 
can settle in. Dries in time for immediate use. Dries to a hard, 
tough, porcelain-like finish that wears and wears and WEARS. 


Note the illustrations. Here are suggested just a few of the 
things you can do this spring at trifling cost. There are hundreds 
more both inside and outside the house. 


26 Rich ‘Rogers’’ Colors 


There are twenty-six “Rogers” colors from which to choose, 
also black, white and clear. In addition there are four new 
“Vogue” finishes for producing the latest iridescent effects as 
shown upon the red porch table illustrated. 


Leading hardware, paint and variety stores, department stores 
and art shops everywhere carry “Rogers.” To be sure of smart 
colors and smooth finish, insist upon the genuine in the “Ori- 
ental” can shown here. Every can of “Rogers” is sold with our 
“Money-Back” Guaranty. 


DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS, Detroit, Michigan 
Makers of highest grade Paints, Varnishes, Colors, Lacquers 








BRUSHING 


GACQUER 
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Our ‘“‘Money-Back’’ Guaranty 

Try one can of Ro = Brushing Lacquer. If not 

more than satisfied, return what is left to your 

dealer. He is authorized to refund the entire 
purchase price. 








cAlso distributed and guaranteed by 


Acme Wuite Leap anp Cotor Works 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Lincoin Paint AND CoLor Company 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Tue Martin-Senour Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PENINSULAR PAINT AND VARNISH COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Tue SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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BRUSHING ! 
| LACQUER, 
NAVY BLUE For new, stylish 
iridescent effects use 
i Rogers New “Vogue”’ Finishes 
| Platinum Tone Fairy Green 
9? Sun Glow Fire Glow 
\ © 1928, D. W.L. W. 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

“Yes. Now I come to think, me, I hear 
about zat fight myself,’”’ Dubois said, re- 
calling that the Breckenridge family had 
beaten off a Sac war party that had at- 
tacked the cabin. ‘“Zat was one beeg 
battle, sure enoff. Leroux, my bucko, if 
you had make bold to lif’ zat gun, he mos’ 
certainly do what he promise—shoot your 
black heart out where you sit.” 

Leroux grunted scornfully. But Dubois 
knew that if the man’s hand had lifted his 
rifle from where it rested the boy would 
have killed him as unerringly as he would 
have potted a gobbler. He knew the breed 
of American that had migrated from Ken- 
tucky to the shores of the Missouri. They 
were a shooting people. A boy might be 
young in years, but if he could shoot the 
head off a squirrel at sixty yards, which 
most of these Kentuckians could, and if 
possessed of the will to match that skill 
against a human foe, the size or age of his 
antagonist would be but a trivial detail. 


um 

HE elder Breckenridge, having disposed 

. of his furs to advantage in St. Louis, re- 
turned with the necessary supplies that he 
had purchased— various cloths, from some 
of which warm underwear would be fash- 
ioned for the entire family; dresses for the 
female members; from others, shirts for the 
males; the balance to be used for trading 
purposes: bars of iron of assorted thick- 
ness, from which hoes, trade axes and other 
implements would be forged; tea, coffee, 
salt, tobacco, a quantity of powder and 
lead; also sundry trinkets dear to the 
savage heart. Every settler’s cabin on the 
Missouri was a trading post of sorts. 

Summer merged into autumn. The crops 
were gathered and stored. The first stiff 
frosts touched the hardwood hills with 
magic wand, transforming them from uni- 
form green to a riotous blaze of color, bril- 
liant yellows contrasting with purples that 
shaded into mauve, scarlet competing with 
blazing orange. ut in the open hills, 
where the grass still showed green, startling 
pools of crimson revealed the location of 
sumac thickets, as if Nature had spilled the 
lifeblood of the waning summer to enhance 
the last-minute splendor of its passing 
the brief glorification of a landscape that 
all too soon would assume the bleak and 
barren garb of winter. 

As spring, once winter has relaxed its 
grip, is not in itself bountiful but merely 
blossoms forth in lovely promise of future 
plenty, so autumn is the season of promise 
fulfilled—the most bountiful period of all 
the year, as Nature brings all creation to 
lavish fruition just prior to the lean days 
that are soon to come. 

It was evident to Hunter Breckenridge 
that the least of Nature’s creatures were 
aware of the portent of present plenty. 
The northern migrants winged their way 
south in whistling flocks. The deer and elk 
were feasting heartily and putting on tallow 
against the winter months when feed would 
be scarce and covered with snow. The bears 
were gorging on ripened fruit and storing 
up sufficient fat to nourish them through 
the long winter sleep of hibernation. Squir- 
rels were busily storing nuts and acorns in 
the timber and the beavers were sinking 
their food caches of succulent willow and 
cottonwood to the floors of the beaver 
ponds before the day when the ice should 
sees feverishly buzzed among the 
late fall flowers on warm days in their 
efforts te store up a few additional drops of 
honey before winter should shut down. 

And as with these lesser creatures, so it 
was with man. Savage and settler alike, 
each in the measure of his need or foresight, 
engaged in harvesting the treasures that 
Nature spread before him. The Brecken- 
ridge family thriftily gathered and stored 
huge quantities of the season’s delicacies. 
Great baskets of wild grapes and elder- 
berries were collected by the youngsters 
and made into wine by the mother and the 
elder sister. Luscious papaws, larger than 
the average potato, had been ripened to 
dull yellow, verging upon black. There 
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were red haws and black, and an occasional 
tree of wild persimmons, now ripened by 
the frost. Two score bushels of nuts-——black 
walnuts and hickory nuts in the timber and 
hazelnuts in the brush thickets of the more 
open country—were collected and stored 
for winter use. Currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries and wild plums were gathered 
and transformed into jams and _ jellies. 
Three bee trees, located earlier in the season, 
were cut and the great store of honey 
harvested. And throughout these excur- 
sions, wherever the younger members 
roamed in search of such delicacies, Hunt 
and his father were ever close at hand, 
either helping with the work or hunting in 
the adjacent forest. 

In mid-autumn the elder Breckenridge 
dropped off downstream to visit a neighbor 
named Garrison, intending to help the man 
to round up and butcher someof his hogs 
that ranged half wild in the forest. His in- 
tention was to bring back upriver with him 
a quantity of pork and ten gallons of white 
corn whisky. 

Hunter pursued the routine of his days, 
felling trees at the far edge of the clearing, 
parts of which would be used for firewood, 
some split for rails and the rest piled round 
the stumps and burned. Then, as the meat 
supply was running low, he and Tod hunted 
for two days upriver, bagging five deer, 
two black bears and several turkeys, bring- 
ing the meat by boat down the current of 
the Missouri and up Breckenridge Creek to 
the clearing. 

The day following his return he set forth 
to work as usual, felled a big walnut tree 
and piled it round the stump to be burned 
when sufficiently dry. Then he sized up the 
next, a big oak, but on this day he felt a 
vast disinclination to put forth further 
effort. Since his visit to the camp where 
the members of the raft’s crew had put 
ashore on that night some months before, 
he had gone about his work at times with 
an air of preoccupation. New and untried 
impulses were stirring in him. His periods 
of restlessness and vague longings seemed 
now of more frequent recurrence. And 
when restless, it was ever his habit to resort 
to the river. 

He returned to the cabin, to find Tod en- 
gaged in stretching the two bearskins on 
the north side of the cabin, where the sun 
would not strike them. His elder sister, 
over an open fire in the dooryard, was try- 
ing out the fat of the bears and rendering it 
into lard for family use. Hunter tentatively 
investigated a vat in which a number of 
deer hides had been put down in wood ashes 
for the purpose of leaching the hair from 
them, then absently estimated the weight 
of a bricklike fortification composed of 
many large brownish-yellow cakes of the 
most recently manufactured batch of home- 
made soap. Then he motioned to Tod. 

“We'd better run the throw lines and 
rebait them now, I reckon.” 

They repaired to the river. Tod seized a 
heavy cord that was tied to a sapling on the 
bank and hauled it in hand over hand. A 
weighty but sluggish tugging apprised him 
of the fact that there was prey at the end. 
He extracted a ten-pound Missouri catfish, 
rebaited the six hooks that were attached 
by staging to the main line at intervals, 
then heaved the sizable rock at the end of 
the throw line out into the river. 

Two canoes, each occupied by three 
savages, Came moving upstream. 

Hunter pronounced, frowning. 

He knew that it was but a question of 
time before marauding war parties of these 
or allied miscreants, on their way to or 
from raiding expeditions in the Osage coun- 
try to the southward, would consider the 
moment opportune to ravage the country- 
side. Then that sound which every pioneer 
family had cause to dread above all others— 
the shrill gobbling yelps of the war whoop— 
would sound again on the shores of the 
Missouri. Columns of smoke would mark 
the location of burning cabins and one 
would visit a neighbor’s home only to find 
the members of the household, rigid in 
death, sprawled in the dooryard. Hunter 
had viewed such scenes. The savages were 
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loud-voiced and vociferous, their gesticula- 
tions expansive and violent. Hunter ob- 
served a small keg in each canoe. 

“Drunk,” he asserted. “‘They stopped 
at Garrison’s to trade for some corn licker. 
Likely they’ll get stiff drunk and put 
ashore to sleep it off. Then some Missouri 
Injun will lift six sets of hair.’’ 

The two brothers progressed downstream 
until they reached the spot where the oc- 
cupants of the fur raft had camped. 

“You go on and run the rest of the throw 
lines, Tod,”” Hunter instructed. ‘‘I’ll loiter 
round here till you come back and maybe 
shoot me a passel of squirrels to while away 
the time.”’ 

He hunted no squirrels, however. In- 
stead, he sat on a log and gazed across the 
dead ashes of the camp fire, endeavoring to 
conjure up again the vision of the girl as 
she had sat there across from him with the 
firelight in her hair. 

‘‘Nepanamo— Hair-that-shines,” hesaid. 
“Injuns have the knack of handing out 
names that have the correct meaning.” 

Tod rejoined him and they angled through 
the forest toward the clearing. On entering 
it they saw a cluster of savages before the 
cabin. The six Sacs had put ashore, prob- 
ably for no good purpose. Mrs. Brecken- 
ridge and the elder daughter, each armed 
with a rifle, stood in the open doorway, 
firmly declining to grant the Sacs’ insistent 
demand that they be permitted to enter 
and partake of food. 

The instant that his eyes rested upon the 
scene, Hunter lifted his voice in a long- 
drawn hail. The startled savages, thus 
taken in the rear, whirled to confront the 
newcomers. The two boys advanced 
steadily but without haste. Upon nearing 
the door, Hunter motioned the savages to 
stand from his path, and so commanding 
was the gesture that the Sacs instinctively 
obeyed. 

“Inside, Tod,’”” Hunter ordered, and the 
younger brother replaced his sister, taking 
his place at his mother’s side just far enough 
within the doorway so the muzzles of their 
weapons were flush with it. Hunter, his 
back to the cabin, some three feet to one 
side of the door, faced the Sacs. 

‘*What do you want here?”’ he demanded 
in their native tongue. 

The spokesman for the Sacs explained 
that they came in peace. The Sacs had 
buried the hatchet and were now the sworn 
brothers of the whites. But what sort of 
treatment was this, to be refused the hos- 
pitality of those whom they viewed as 
friends and brothers? Was the white man’s 
lodge closed to the Sacs when they were 
hungry? 

“Yes, it is closed to the Sacs,’’ Hunter 
informed him quietly. ‘‘ You cannot go in.” 

The spokesman launched into a vin- 
dictive tirade. ‘‘Who are you to speak of 
friendship for the Sacs?’’ he demanded. 
“Only two short years ago this clearing 
ran red with the blood of our warriors. 
Two of these men that you see before you 
wore their hair short in mourning for rela- 
tives who fell before your guns.” 

‘And one year before that we wore our 
hair short in mourning for the little girl, 
our baby sister, that Sac warriors shot 
down as she played,”’ Hunter replied. “‘The 
little one’s grave is yonder. When your 
warriors returned another year, they found 
men, not women and children, to make war 
upon, and left seven of their dead behind.” 

The towering savage, with a scornful 
glance at the two brothers, demanded to be 
informed if they considered themselves 
men. Hunter shrugged carelessly. 

“Did I not just say that the Sacs left 
seven dead behind? Decide for yourself 
whether we are men or boys. Do children 
so easily slay your best warriors?” 

The Indian was foaming, but Hunter’s 
gun was trained upon him. He was simi- 
larly menaced by the muzzles of the two 
guns held by Tod and Mrs. Breckenridge. 
Behind them were other children, he knew 
not how many. And the young of these 
white people fought like devils. 

“We grieve for our dead of two summers 
ago,” he said. ‘‘Give us presents and we 
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will forget and will tell our people that you 
are friends of the Sacs. Give us many pres- 
ents to prove your friendship.” 

“T will give you nothing. You may tell 
your people that we have no friendship 
for the Sacs,”’ Hunter informed him. ‘‘We 
have only hot lead to give to those who 
slay children and boast that they are war- 
riors. We have plenty of that. If you do 
not leave I will give you your share now 
and your scalp shall hang at my belt.” 

There was a moment’s tense silence as all 
parties awaited the outcome of this clash of 
wills, both factions poised at hair-trigger 
tension to follow the first move of*their 
respective spokesmen. 

The tall savage worked himself into an 
undignified frenzy, delivering a violent ha- 
rangue, calling upon his tribal gods to 
witness his oath that some day in the not 
distant future he would avenge this insult 
and wipe it out in blood and fire. The mere 
fact that his threats were couched in the 
future tense informed Hunter, who knew 
Indian nature to the core, that the danger 
of immediate hostilities had passed. The 
spokesman was engaging in a frenzy of 
vituperation and threats of future venge- 
ance to save his face with his followers 
for his failure to engage in immediate action. 

Tod, standing within the doorway and 
unable to see Hunter, understood but few 
words of the Sac tongue. He recognized a 
few epithets and the threat of tone and 
manner, interpreting the savage’s attitude 
as of immediate menace to his brother. The 
Sac, in the course of his violent gesturing, 
accidentally discharged his musket. Tod, 
believing that the shot had been fired at 
his brother, instantly shot the Indian dead. 
The Sac pitched on his face as the heavy 
charge of buckshot riddled his chest. Reach- 
ing aswift hand behind him, Tod exchanged 
the discharged piece for a rifle which his 
elder sister thrust into his outstretched 
hand. Its muzzle swung in line with the 
remaining Sacs before they had recovered 
from their astonishment. Tod was clearly 
upon the point of duplicating his perform- 
ance of two seconds past—would have save 
for the fact that Hunt’s voice, cool and col- 
lected, reached his ears from outside the 
door, apprising him of the fact that his 
brother was unhurt. 

“Take him with you and be getting out 
of here,’’ Hunter ordered. 

The Sacs obeyed, carrying their fallen 
leader down the creek. Tod joined his 
brother outside the cabin and they stood 
looking after the retreating savages. 

“‘Wisht I could have snatched off his 
scalp,” Tod said regretfully. 

Hunter nodded. ‘But one day, if you 
don’t change your shootin’ tactics, some 
red miscreant will have your scalp in- 
stead,”’ he predicted. 

‘““Why so?” Tod demanded aggrievedly. 
‘“‘T shot as stiddy as if gunning for a rabbit. 
The varmint was cold dead before he was 
halfway to the ground.” 

“Tt was only that you shot the wrong 
Injun, Tod,” Hunter explained. ‘That one 
had done fired his gun and it was empty. 
You’d ought to have shot down one whose 
musket was still loaded. Pap has told you 
that and so have I. Just narrow it down 
some. Supposing you're a-sauntering along 
and two Injuns spring up in your trail and 
gobble at you, and one shoots at you and 
misses. Which of the pair do you shoot?” 

“The one that didn’t shoot at me,” Tod 
confessed; ‘‘the one whose gun is still un- 
fired. But I thought that critter had 
downed you, Hunt, and I went so black 
mad that I drapped him without thinking.” 

“You done all right, Tod,’’ Hunter said 
“T ain’t a-finding fault, but just reminding 
you not to do it thataway another time. 
It’s thinking quick and keeping little things 
like that in mind that enables some folks 
to retain their hair longer than them that 
fails to think. Pap was expecting to draw 
in home today sometime sho’t of nightfall. 
I’ll saunter after those Sacs and see where 
they head to. It wouldn’t do for pap to 
run foul of them unexpected, the way 
they’re feeling now. You stay here and see 

(Coatinued on Page 106) 
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A fine, broad, sunlit road, paved 
with happiness, is the road of 


Buick ownership... . 


It is a long road, winding through 
weeks, months and years; and it is 
smooth and pleasant all the way. 


Hundreds of thousands are travel- 
ing it and finding it so satisfying 
that they buy Buicks again and 
again and continue along the 
same royal highway. 


Each trip is a joyous trip . . . be- 
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cause Buick has a way of remain- 
ing faithful. And each milestone 
promises another milestone .. . 
because Buick serves ably for 
scores of thousands of miles. 


Skill—precision—and high ideals 
—have made the road of Buick 
ownership so sound and safe that 
any motorist can travel it with 
confidence. 


You, too, will find a road of hap- 
piness the day you buy a Buick. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
to things. Don’t let ary young un stray 
outside the cabin till me or pap gets home.” 

He took the trail of the five marauders. 
They took to their canoes and headed up- 
river. After following them for some five 
miles Hunter halted, satisfied that they 
intended to keep going. 

The sun was dropping behind the western 
Hunter leaned on his long rifle 
and looked out across the foam-flecked 
Missouri, on whose roily waters the shadows 
were deepening with approaching night. 
As always, it sang its siren song to him. 
There was seductive invitation in the suck- 
ing gurgle of the current as it lapped the 
banks. The many swirling little eddies 
seemed to him a thousand eyes, winking 
wisely at him, as if wishing to convey the 
knowledge of the things that they had 
witnessed at the headwaters of distant 
creeks two thousand miles away. The dron- 
ing undertone of its waters was muttering 
and deep-chested, its accents guttural, as if 
in imitation of the speech of the savages 
who dwelt upon its tributaries. 

Fancifully he imagined that these sounds 
had been absorbed far upstream and carried, 
as the water carried sediment, to be re- 
leased now as messages for his eager ears. 
The varying notes that rose above the 
booming throb of the river’s song could be 
interpreted, he thought. There was the 
gobble of the war whoop, the wailing of 
Indian villages mourning for warriors slain 
in battle, the triumphant clamor of the 
scalp dance after a successful foray, the 
rhythmic chant and shuffling feet of cere- 
monial and war dance; the slow sucking of 
the pipe passed from hand to hand round 
the council fires, the rumbling hoofs of a 
stampeded herd of buffalo or the drumming 
vibration of thousands of ponies charging 
across the sagebrush plains. All these 
things were related to Hunter by the deep- 
throated song of the river. Its voice as a 
whole was a symphonic chant, the saga of 
the great Northwest. 

He stood watching the play of the muddy 
current until night shut down and the 
prowlers of darkness came on shift. A 
screech owl gave vent to its quavering 
falsetto overhead. A great horned owl, as 
if to silence this runt of the species, hooted 
gruffly from the forest on the farther shore. 
Then all notes ceased as a timber wolf 
threw full volume of its lungs into the tribal 
call of its clan. From far and near other 
big gray hunters gave tongue in answer. 

He headed homeward through the dark- 
ened forest and he knew that the potent 
call of the Missouri could not much longer 
be ignored. Its boiling waters were at- 
tuned to the restless blood that surged 
through his pioneer veins. 

““She’s done laid her spell on me,” he 
said. ‘‘She'’s got me, I reckon—the river 
has.’ 


horizon. 
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IVE years later the singing river owned 

him in reality as in the past it had 
claimed him in his fanciful imagining. 
Hunter joyously bucked the muddy tide of 
the Missouri on the first lap of his journey, 
the third that he had made to its head- 
waters. He was off for a two-year trapping 
expedition, having joined the brigade that 
General Ashley, head of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Company, was conducting up the river. 
The brigade was to ascend the distant 
Yellowstone and scatter along its two chief 
southern tributaries, the Powder River and 
the Big Horn, and trap their creeks. The 
following summer they would collect in 
smal! bands or travel singly and make their 
way to the appointed rendezvous. There 
they would meet other mountain men who 
were trapping for the company from the 
Sweetwater to the Musselshell; from the 
Niobrara to the Snake River and the shores 
of Great Salt Lake, west of the Great Divide. 

The six heavily loaded bateaux took ad- 
vantage of a fair wind and hoisted sail. 
The forests on either shore of the river were 
still drab and colorless, composed of gaunt 
and tangled skeletons that had not yet 
sent forth the first budding green shoots of 
spring. The bateaux put ashore at the big 
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flat, where the waters of the Kansas River 
emptied into the Missouri. The flat was 
graced by the log structures of Ely’s Fort, 
a trading post operated in the interests of 
the Rocky Mountain Company. Not many 
years thereafter this spot was to become 
known as Westport Landing, destined 
eventually to be the jumping-off place for 
the overland stampeders of the California 
gold rush; for the wagon trains of the 
Oregon emigrants that were to settle Oregon 
and claim it for the Union; for the tre- 
mendous bull-train trade that was to spring 
up with New Mexico by way of the Santa 
Fé Trail; for many of the disciples of 
Joseph Smith, exiled from Nauvoo, Illinois, 
and joining the great Mormon migration 
that was to result in the settlement of 
Utah; for the Free-Staters who would pass 
through the slave state of Missouri to 
settle the Kansas prairies; and for the 
members of many another historic move- 
ment that was to play a part in the shaping 
of the West. But now it was well beyond 
the jumping-off place itself, a mere outpost 
of civilization on the flat, where, a scant 
half dozen years before, there had been only 
the lodges of the Kaw, or Kansas, Indians. 

The thirty-odd men who had just as- 
cended from St. Louis were joined by al- 
most as many more at Ely’s Fort. Some of 
these last had been left here the preceding 
fall to guard the horses and to procure more 
from the Indians. A great quantity of 
white corn liquor had been distilled for the 
Indian trade and the reunited voyageurs 
kindled a huge fire and broached a keg of 
whisky preparatory to an all-night spree. 
As the revelry progressed the trappers, in 
imitation of Indian practice, weaved round 
the camp fire with the hop, shuffle and 
chant of the scalp dance and the war dance. 

Dubois, the Frenchman from St. Louis, 
was a member of the party that had re- 
mained in charge of the horses. Hunter, 
after drinking throughout the night with 
his companions, withdrew to one side at 
dawn, in company with Ashley, Dubois and 
another voyageur, and proceeded to cook 
breakfast. 

A weird figure rode across the flat. At 
first glance the four men at the fire mistook 
him for an Indian. He was hatless, his 
skull shaved except for a scalp lock. So 
diminutive of size was the stranger that he 
might have been mistaken for a half-grown 
lad except for his wrinkled countenance. 
He addressed the quartet in English, identi- 
fying himself as a white man who had gone 
Injun. His case was not unusual. The 
great majority of the fur brigade took 
Indian wives. Many, for the purpose of 
furthering trade or for greater safety when 
trapping, lived in various Indian villages. 
Some few, discarding all civilized customs, 
went over to the savages in every particular. 
It was from the latter element that the 
renegade was to spring; for the renegade 
was destined, in the not distant future, to 
play his bloody part west of the Mississippi 
as in the immediate past he had left his 
hideous trail east of it. Not all white men 
who went Indian, however, were renegades 
save in the sense that they had deserted 
their own race to adopt the ways of the 
savages. Some of them exerted construc- 
tive and beneficial influence upon the tribes 
with which they affiliated. 

Kentuckians, however, had been treated 
to too many frightful examples of the ways 
of the renegade to view any man who had 
gone Indian without acute suspicion. Fresh 
in every Kentuckian’s mind was the record 
of the monstrous Simon Girty, who for 
thirty years had led the Indians against the 
settlers of Ohio and Kentucky and built up 
a total of more massacres, torturings and 
atrocities than could be ascribed to any 
half dozen Indian chiefs that America had 
produced. And the fiendish Girty had only 
recently met his just deserts. 

The newcomer gave his name as Had- 
dock and stated that he was now a subchief 
of the Loup Pawnees. His Indian name 
was Little Bull Buffalo, which, he assured 
them, had been bestowed upon him from 
the fact that, though small in stature, he 
was mighty in battle. His undersized frame 
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seemed charged with compact energy and 
he was endowed with the agility of an ape. 
He had left his own tribe and had wandered 
widely, he explained, and now wished to 
accompany the brigade upriver as a pro- 
tection against the Sioux, with whom his 
own nation—the five allied tribes of the 
Pawnees—was at war. 

Breckenridge, questioning Haddockabout 
the unexplored regions, found that the little 
man virtually had a map of the stream lines 
from the Canadian River in the Southwest 
to the Green River west of the Rocky 
Mountains etched upon his brain. Hunter, 
his Kentucky-bred suspicion of white 
Indians waning, began to feel a curious 
friendship for Little Bull Buffalo of the 
Loup Pawnees. 

There was great bustle of preparation, as 
the brigade was to set forth at dawn of the 
following day. Toward nightfall a group of 
trappers stood watching a distant bateau 
move up the river toward Ely’s Fort. 

“Big Mack’s outfit,” one of them stated. 

Hunter straightened suddenly to atten- 
tion. Where went McKenzie, there also 
went Big Mack’s daughter, Nepanamo— 
Hair-that-shines. Hunter had seen the girl 
but twice since the night of that first meet- 
ing on the Missouri—once in St. Louis and 
once on the Osage River. He stood watch- 
ing the approach of the bateau, listening 
meanwhile to the comments of the trappers. 

McKenzie, a dyed-in-the-wool Britisher 
at heart, made no effort to conceal the fact 
that he considered all American colonists as 
traitors who had deserted the mother coun- 
try. Some day, he was quite certain, the 
rebellious colonies would be soundly chas- 
tised and brought back under the British 
flag. The open expression of such senti- 
ments, coupled with the fact of his long 
association with the Northwest Fur Com- 
pany, chief competitor of the two big rival 
companies, the Rocky Mountain and the 
Great. American, that operated under the 
American flag in the West, had not smoothed 
the way for Big Mack to procure any very 
responsible position with either of the two 
latter companies. He had served both of 
them on occasion, but only at posts well 
removed from regions where the Northwest 
Company operated. 

The heads of the two American fur com- 
panies were not above suspecting that a 
former henchman of the great Northwest 
Company might be tempted to divert to it 
the trade of the Indian tribes of his vicinity 
instead of striving to retain it for some 
American concern. Big Mack, still further 
embittered against Americans by this atti- 
tude, was now heading back to his old 
range in the far Northwest. Not one among 
the trappers knew his plans. It seemed not 
so much that there was any intentional 
secrecy veiling McKenzie’s destination, 
they said, as that the old man himself 
seemed rather vague upon that score. He 
spoke hazily of setting up for himself as a 
free trader in some indefinite locality. 

Hunt Breckenridge watched the bateau 
effect a landing. That night he sat again at 
the McKenzie camp fire. 

“You remember him, father—Hunter 
Breckenridge?”’ the girl said when Big 
Mack accorded their visitor a mere absent- 
minded nod. 

McKenzie peered more closely at their 
guest. His stubborn old eyes lightened 
with brief amusement. 

‘Sure enough, Hair-that-shines,”’ he said, 
dropping an affectionate hand upon his 
daughter’s shoulder. ‘‘Sure enough. If 
*tain’t our young firebrand that brang us 
the turkey five year back—and threatened 
Leroux with his gun; growed up now to six 
foot and more.” 

Thereafter, according to his usual custom, 
he retired to the shelter of his own brooding 
thoughts and sucked comfortably at his 
pipe, paying little heed to what happened 
about him. He had aged noticeably, 
Hunter thought. The girl Nepanamo had 
developed into a tall powerful woman, lithe 
as a panther and with the strength of a man. 
The girl herself knew little of her father’s 
plans beyond the fact that Leroux was to 
meet them on the Upper Missouri and that 
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they were to travel north to the prairies of 
Saskatchewan before settling the details of 
his project. 

“Tf you’re anywheres in the Northwest 
I'll be finding you there,”” Hunter said in 
parting. “Till then, Hair-that-shines ——” 

“T’ll be expecting you,’”’ she said. But 
she knew that Big Mack would not tolerate 
any save the most casual acquaintance be- 
tween his daughter and any rebel Amer- 
ican. ‘“‘Besure to come,” she, nevertheless, 
called after him. 

Hunter learned from General Ashley that 
the McKenzie bateau was to accompany 
the Rocky Mountain brigade upriver for 
protection against savages. In the same 
breath he detailed Breckenridge as one of 
the hunters of the party. Thus it happened 
that when the brigade got under way at 
dawn Ann McKenzie’s eyes roved over the 
throng of men in vain as she sought for a 
glimpse of the tall Kentuckian. The ba- 
teaux were loaded out with trade goods and 
supplies and launched upon the current of 
the Missouri. Fifty horses were packed and 
headed upriver under the care of a score or 
more of mounted men. With this latter con- 
tingent rode the squaws of such voyageurs 
as had Indian wives-with them. 

Ashley had detailed eight men, four to 
each shore of the river, to ride a day in 
advance of the brigade. These were the 
hunters who were to kill the meat for the 
party: Since the brigade would live almost 
entirely off. the country as it progressed, 
whenever the hunters should fail in their 
appointed task the main party would go 
hungry. Because of their peculiar expert- 
ness as hunters and their resourcefulness in 
coping with savages, Hunt Breckenridge, 
Dubois and a trapper named Brady had 
been detailed to one shore of the river. 
With them, largely for the reason that 
Hunter was friendly to him while the other 
Kentuckians in the brigade eyed askance 
his shaved skull and his scalp lock, rode 
Haddock, Little Bull Buffalo of the Loup 
Pawnees. 

The quartet left Ely’s Fort three hours 
before dawn. From the outset, game 
abounded in unbelievable profusion; but 
they did no shooting until shortly after 
noon, as they néared the spot which Ashley 
had designated as the point where the 
brigade would camp on the first night out 
from the mouth of the Kansas. The hunt- 
ers scattered through a timbered bottom. 
Breckenridge, observing tawny bodies 
ahead of him among the trees, dismounted 
and advanced on foot. He drew within 
sixty yards of a band of elk, drew a bead 
behind one’s shoulder and the animal went 
down. Before stirring from his tracks, he 
reloaded and carefully primed his piece. 
This was the inevitable custom of the 
pioneer. While dressing the elk he heard 
the scattered reports of his companions’ 
guns. Two black bears raced past him, but 
the distance was too great for accurate 
shooting. A band of deer drew near and 
halted to look back. Again he fired and 
felled a buck, reloaded and advanced to 
dress it. While so engaged he observed 
several flocks of turkeys moving toward 
him and presently he potted a big gobbler. 
He packed half the elk upon his horse, took 
the deer intact upon his own shoulders and 
advanced to the point which had been 
designated by Ashley. Then he returned 
for the turkey and the rest of the elk meat. 

Big red fox squirrels were numerous in 
the timber and coveys of quail flushed from 
every thicket. Flocks of ducks and geese 
winged up and down the river or bobbed on 
the surface of the water. Upon his return 
to the river it was to find that his com- 
panions had brought in their first load of 
meat and had gone back for more. He 
waited there, seated on a down log and 
smoking his pipe as he gazed contentedly 
out across the sinuous flow of the Missouri. 
The hunters returned with their second 
load. The kill consisted of two elk, five 
deer, four turkeys, a raccoon and a small 
black bear. 

Then the hunters resumed their way up 
the river, not halting to make camp until 

(Continued on Page 110 
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newest kitchen creation 


oA full porcelain enamel otl-burning range! 


ForGet all your previous ideas of Glistening finish of snow-white porce- 
kitchen stoves. Here isafineronethan lain enamel, good for a lifetime of 
you ever dreamed of—a magnificent, usefulness and beauty 

new oil-burning Perfection range, with 
27 modern features! 
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and keep kitchen vessels clean 
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Keep it Waxed and End 
Expensive Refinishing 


=! Sa Zo “P§ OHNSON’ S$ POLISHING 

( - ) WAX protects as well 

_/) as beautifies your fur- 

~~») niture, woodwork, 

floors and linoleum, making them 
practically wear-proof. 

It also prevents the fine lacquered 
finish of your car from weathering 
—and polishes and preserves shoes 
and other leather goods. 

Try to imagine a thin coating of 
flexible glass over every polished 
surface in your home. That is as 
close as we can come to describing 
the way Johnson’s Polishing Wax 
protects each delicate finish, mak- 
ing costly, bothersome re-condi- 
tioning a thing of the past. 

All the wear is on this hard, 
gleaming film of wax. That is why 
the surface beneath retains its new- 
ness and beauty indefinitely. 

Use Johnson’s Polishing Wax 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax guards 
your doily-set dining table from 
mars. Heat and spilled liquids can- 
not penetrate this hard, protecting 
film of wax and injure the fine finish 
of the wood. 

Johnson’s Polishing Wax is ab- 
solutely greaseless. It produces a 
hard, dry, lustrous sheen that never 
becomes soft and sticky. Finger- 
prints do not show on it—dust and 
germs do not cling—it is easy to 
keep spotless and sanitary. 

The whole polishing job is done 
in one simple, quick operation. No 
preliminary washing is necessary, 
for this wax cleans as it polishes. 
It reduces your 
hours of house- 
work, yet your 
home is more im- 
maculate than 
ever before. 





over every kind of fin- 
ish —varnish, shellac, 
lacquer, paint and wax 
—to beautify and to 
protect it from the rav- 
ages of time and wear. 


There are two forms of Johnson's Pol- 
ishing Wax—Paste and Liquid. Try 
them both and see which you prefer 
There is sure to be a grocery store or 
dealer close at hand where you can pur- 
chase this wonderful home-keeping aid 
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You won’t want to keep house 
without Johnson’s Polishing Wax 
once you discover what a big help 
it is. Many women find hundreds 
of uses for it around the home— 
and always keep an extra bottle 
on hand, just to be sure they won't 
run out of it unexpectedly. 


You can buy Johnson’s Polishing 
Wax—Liquid or Paste—at a gro 
cery, hardware, drug, furniture, 
paint or 
depart- 
ment store 
near you. 
Order some 
today. 
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All the leading manufacturers 
of linoleum recommend WAX 
for polishing and protecting 
their henustibel inlaid flooring. 
Then footsteps fall on a hard, 
invincible film of wax instead 













of on the linoleum itself. 


Johnson's Polishing Wax is Wax-polished floors are so 
recommended by automobile much easier to keep immacu- 
and body manufacturers to late and lustrous. Heel-prints 
preserve and protect fine do not show—there are no un- 


FOR CARS lacquered finishes from wear sightly worn spots even where 
and weather. It is easy to use, trafic is heaviest—and dust 
and keeps your car like new. and dirt are quickly banished. 
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You can have the charm and 
convenience of wax-polished 
floors without upsetting your 
rooms. With the Johnson Elec- 
tric Polisher it is quick and easy. 











FOR FURNITURE 








Johnson's Polishing Wax gives a 
soft, satiny sheen. It is easy to use. 
It polishes quickly. It lasts longer. 
It does not show finger-prints— 
and its smooth, dry, greaseless sur- 
face repels dust, lint and germs. 





WAX YOUR FLOORS THIS EASY WAY 


- a Johnson Elec- 
[ eC N { tric Floor Pol- 
isher by the day 

or half-day from your nearest gro- 
cery, hardware, drug, furniture, 
paint or dept. store. Or, it’s a good 
investment to buy one for your own 


home. The price has recently been 
reduced from $42.50 to $29.50. 


You'll be amazed how quickly, eas- 
ily and economically it will trans- 
form your floors. There is no stoop- 
ing or kneeling. No messy rags and 
pails. No soiled hands. Just ap- 
ply Johnson's Polishing Wax to any 
floor. The Electric Polisher does 
the rest —burnishing the surface to 
gleaming, wear-resistant beauty. 


Use this Johnson’s Wax Electric 
Treatment on old floors as well as 
new—whether of soft or hard wood, 
linoleum, tile, rubber, marble or 
composition. It protects and pre 
serves the beauty of every finish— 
varnish, shellac, wax, paint or 
lacquer. It makes floors much easier 
to keep free from dust and dirt. 


S. C. Jounson & Son “The Floor Finishing Authorities’’ Racine, Wisconsin (Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


POLISHING WAX 
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EXIT— 
The “Lost 
and Stolen” 


Shovel Bugaboo 


NCE upon a time there 
was a manager of a large 
seed company down in the 
Blue Grass Country, who was 
much perturbed over the rate at 
which his shovels melted away. 


‘Try using Red Edge,” suggested a 
Red Edge representative, ‘“‘and you 
will find that your men will like the 
shovels so much that they won’t get 
lost—or stolen either.” 
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The manager was willing to be 
shown and bought a dozen. A year 
later the Red Edge man called 
again. ‘“‘ You're a fine oil can,” the 
manager spoke with great feeling. 
“Since we put in Red Edge we’ve 
lost more shovels than ever. We'll 
just take a little inventory and show 
you where Red Edge gets off.” 


hey did. In the course of the 
inventory every last one of those 
Red Edges turned up smiling. But 
there were many sad gaps in the 
ranks of the other shovels the com- 
pany had been using. Evidently the 
men, having discovered that Red 
Edge made digging easier, had quietly 
done away with the other shovels. 


If you are faced with the “lost and 
stolen’’ shovel problem there is one 
unfailing remedy— Red Edge. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL 
WORKS 
WYOMING, PA. 


RED EDGE 


We Spent 50 Years Learning to Make 
One Grade of Shovel 


| animals. 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
nightfall. Thereafter they would have no 
way of knowing at what point the brigade 
would camp. It would depend wholly upon 
the nature of the going encountered by the 
packers and their horses, upon the diffi- 
culties of wind and current encountered by 
the boatmen. There would be long stretches 
where a line could be attached to the prow 
of each bateau and its upstream progress 
aided by horses that traveled unobstructed 
shore lines; other days when the nature of 
the terrain would prohibit such means of 
assistance from ashore. At times the land 
party would cut off across big bends of the 
river and gain a half day’s march on the 
boats. There would be periods when, with 
a fair wind, sails would be hoisted on the 
bateaux and the boats would leave the 
packers a day’s march behind. 

The hunters therefore shot game at vari- 
ous points along the river and left the meat 
on the banks where it could be located by 
the boatmen as they passed. On the second 
day’s march the hunters encountered vast 
herds of buffalo that grazed on the prairies. 
Seores of wolves were hanging about the 
buffalo herds. Wolf hides were just coming 
into demand by the fur companies, and as a 
consequence the great campaign of wolf 
poisoning that was soon to begin and that 
would last for half a century was not yet 
under way; the wolves therefore were 
plentiful, and it was not unusual for Breck- 
enridge to see upward of a hundred of the 
big gray killers of the prairies in the course 
of one day’s ride. 

The buffalo were now quite thin, as the 
first faint trace of green was only now be- 
ginning to tint the tawny prairies as the 
new spring grass pushed through. Their 
meat was tough and stringy, almost unfit 
for consumption. Then, too, except when 
coming to the river to drink or to swim 
the stream, the buffalo herds fed back on the 
open prairies some little distance from the 
river. The deer and elk were in somewhat 
better shape, and these animals haunted 
the timber along the stream and the meat 
had to be packed but a short distance. 
Thus there was a double reason why the 
hunters chose them instead of the buffalo. 

Hunter selected a spot where a creek 
emptied into the river and the hunters 
made camp an hour before sundown on the 
third night out. The horses were hobbled 
and turned out to graze on a tongue of 
prairie between the timber that flanked the 
courses of creek and river. Dubois killed 
an elk within two hundred yards of camp. 
Breckenridge set forth to prospect up the 


| ereek for beaver sign. He encountered two 


bands of elk that grazed near the edge of 
the timber. Deer bounced away on every 
hand and big flocks of turkeys were 


| numerous. 


Even at that early date, the first thou- 
sand or more miles of the Lower Missouri 
and the mouths of its tributary streams had 
been heavily trapped by the members of the 
fur brigades that passed up and down its 
course. The beaver, once to be found in 
such vast numbers, were already disappear- 
ing from its waters. There were no signs of 
flourishing colonies on the creek, but beaver 


| cuttings were sufficiently in evidence to 


indicate the presence of a few of those 
Breckenridge discovered an old 
dam that had been repaired. It backed up 
the water, transforming a willow slough 
into a beaver pond. He examined the signs 
round the pond; only one stray pair had 
taken up residence there, he judged. 

He stiffened suddenly to attention. Five 
sleek heads marred the surface of the water, 
each leaving a furrow in its wake. The 
otters emerged from the pond and played 
along the dam. The watching man did not 
make a move until one of the animals 
ventured ashore. Then he shot it dead in 
its tracks and the remaining four dis- 
appeared on the instant. He heard Dubois 
shoot again as he returned to camp. The 
Frenchman had killed a large, almost white 
wolf, one of four that had crossed through 
the strip of prairie near the camp. 

The two men selected the choice cuts of 
the elk, skinned out the wolf and the otter 
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and returned to camp. They dined on elk 
steaks and strong tea, then sat for a space 
round the fire. 

Dubois, with a reminiscent chuckle, men- 
tioned that Leroux, Big Mack’s former 
chief assistant, was again to join out under 
the leadership of his old chief. Hunter 
nodded. He held no grudge against Leroux. 
To one who, from infancy, had viewed war- 
fare as part of the day’s affairs, there was 
little of malice expended upon former ad- 
versaries. Most of the voyageurs of the 
West viewed the matter in that light, 
cherishing no particular enmity against any 
tribe of Indians with which they might 
have had a brush. 

The Blackfeet proved the exception to 
this one more or less general rule. The 
Blackfeet hunted trappers ceaselessly, and 
by way of retaliation, the trappers, when- 
ever the odds against them were not too 
great, hunted Blackfeet as they hunted 
wolves and cherished a sincere loathing for 
that tribe. Hunter, despite the fact that 
he and Brady had had two sanguinary en- 
counters with Blackfeet on the Flathead 
River two years before, took the matter 
impersonally and had not yet developed 
any particular antipathy toward the Black- 
feet such as he had felt for the Sacs in his 
youth. And so far as treasuring malice 
against Leroux on account of their one ex- 
change of words, it was far from his 
thoughts—foreign, indeed, to his whole phi- 
losophy of life. With active warfare ever 
looming as the prospect for the immediate 
future, life was too short to waste in cherish- 
ing resentment over hostilities that had 
occurred in the past. 

“Hees one bad rascal, thees Leroux,” 
Dubois declared. 

Little Bull glanced up quickly at the 
name. ‘‘Leroux? What Leroux? The one 
whose Indian name is Loup?” 

“* Never heard his Injun name,” Brecken- 
ridge replied. ‘Is he one of your Loup 
Pawnees? Loup means wolf in the Pawnee 
tongue, don’t it, Little Bull? Your branch 
of the tribe is the one I’ve heard trappers 
call the Wolf Pawnees.”’ 

“Yes, it means wolf,’’ Little Bull agreed. 
“But Leroux ain’t no Loup Pawnee.” 

“He sure enough looks like a wolf in the 
face,” Hunter said. ‘‘ Likely the Indians do 
call him that. Every mountain man has got 
from one to a dozen Injun titles.’’ Brecken- 
ridge himself, in fact, was known the length 
of the Missouri by a many-syllabled Indian 
name of peculiar meaning. Many in the 
brigadeeaddressed him by his Indian title, 
frequently in a spirit of good-natured rail- 
lery. “Is this Leroux a former mate of 
yours, Little Bull?” 

“No, by gar!”’ Haddock denied. “I’ve 
heered strange rumors among the Pawnees 
about a man named Leroux. Likely it’s 
a different party. The name ain’t noways 
uncommon.” He declined to go into detail 
as to the nature of the rumors he had heard. 

The seventh day out from the mouth of 
the Kansas the four hunters decided to 
wait for the arrival of the brigade in order 
to make sure that they were not traveling 
too far in advance of it. Hunter shot an 
elk at the edge of the timber and there 
the quartet made camp. Round noon he 
glanced up, to see a mounted warrior on a 
rise of ground a half mile away. The Indian 
signaled and was presently joined by others. 
They continued to pop up on the sky line 
until fifty or more mounted savages were 
clustered there. 

“‘Towas,”’ Breckenridge said, and Had- 
dock nodded confirmation of the pronounce- 
ment. ‘Hunting party, likely,’’ Hunter 
amplified. ‘‘Their village is along the river 
somewheres close, I reckon. Maybe they’ve 
moved it down a hundred miles or so from 
where they were a-holding out last year.” 

The smoke of the hunters’ fire had at- 
tracted the Indians. Presently the Iowas 
raced their ponies furiously across the 
prairies. When within a few yards of the 
fire they pulled their horses back upon their 
haunches and slid to the ground. The four 
hunters were surrounded by fifty-odd Iowa 
bucks, hungry as usual. Breckenridge in- 
vited them to eat. They devoured the 
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generous roasts of elk meat that had been 
placed over the fire, then fell upon the re- 
mains of the elk. With knives and war 
hatchets, the carcass was hacked to shreds 
and devoured to the last morsel. The offal, 
which had been removed and cast to one 
side by the whites in dressing the animal, 
was likewise apportioned and consumed. 
Entrails of fresh-killed game were con- 
sidered a special delicacy by all savage 
tribes of the West. 

The head man of the party explained 
that his followers had set out to kill buffalo 
for the village, but that the herds had 
moved back some fifteen miles from the 
river. Ever ready to alter their plans at a 
moment’s notice, it was suggested that the 
whites accompany them back to the lowa 
village instead, killing such elk and deer as 
were available along the river en route, and 
call off the buffalo hunt until a later date. 

The four white hunters rode ahead, their 
weapons being far superior to the bows, 
arrows, lances and smooth-bore muskets of 
the Indians. Hunter, jumping a black bear 
in the timber, dropped the animal with a 
single shot through the shoulder. He re- 
loaded and rode on without even pausing 
to dress the animal, leaving that task to the 
Iowas, who came on behind. Off to the 
right, riverward, he heard the report of 
Brady’s rifle and that of Dubois, the heavy 
boom of Haddock’s off to the left. A half 
mile farther on he rode among a band of 
elk in a thicket and dropped the nearest 
animal in its tracks. Game was abundant 
and very tame in the timbered bottoms. 
Every few hundred feet some creature 
deer, elk or turkey—fell to Hunter’s fire. 
The reports of his companions’ rifles testi- 
fied by their frequency that the kill would 
be of generous proportions. 

The party entered the Iowa village in 
jubilant spirits. The squaws and children 
were dispatched to retrieve such meat as 
had not been brought in by the hunting 
party. Lashing travois poles to half-wild 
ponies, the squaws set forth. 

Hunt Breckenridge repaired to the chief’s 
lodge, made him a present of tobacco and a 
bright cotton handkerchief, presented each 
of his three squaws with a few beads, and 
settled down to listen to the inevitable com- 
plaint. It was not long in coming, deferred 
only until Breckenridge and the Iowa chief 
had passed the red stone pipe—charged 
with a mixture of trade tobacco and the 
dried inner bark of the red willow—from 
one to the other perhaps a half dozen times 
and partaking of a few brief whiffs on each 
occasion. 

“Things must change,” the Iowa then 
asserted. ‘“‘This cannot goon. Already the 
beaver is gone from the land of the Iowas. 
The first traders to come urged my people 
to secure many beaver pelts, which they 
did, and the white men gave trade goods 
for them. They lived in peace, as brothers. 
Then more white men came and trapped 
the beaver themselves, giving nothing in 
exchange. They trapped too well. The 
beaver has gone. Still the white traders 
urge us to collect many beaver pelts. But 
how can my young men take beaver pelts 
when the beaver is no more? And without 
beaver pelts, how are my warriors to pro- 
cure the guns and other weapons necessary 
to protect our lodges and our women against 
enemies that have armed themselves by 
trading with the whites? 

“The white man traps too well. The 
Indians have lived here always, yet the 
beaver numbered more than the hairs in a 
buffalo robe when the first white men came 
to the Missouri. My life was more than 
half spent before the first white came up 
the river. Yet in that short time the beaver 
has gone from the country of the Iowas. 
It is not good.” 

Breckenridge, in reply to this lengthy 
harangue, declared that the Iowa chief 
spoke straight words. There was no doubt 
but that the beaver had disappeared from 
the Lower Missouri, he said, but that was 
only a temporary state of affairs. They 
would come in from other regions and re- 
populate the streams until once again the 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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Heywood-W akefield 
breakfast suites in their charming, 
y colorful, hand-decorated finishes bring the sparkle of 
springtime to what should naturally he one of the cheeri- 
est spots in the home—the breakfast room, e& Nowhere 
will you find so attractive, so useful, so comfortable . 
line of breakfast suites as at your H eywood- W akefield ae 
dealer's. He will be pleased to show you suites that 2) 
are exceptionally comfortable, yet graceful and orna- 
mental in their colorings and designs —suites in which 
decorative details are all in fine taste and always 
cheerful. 4 The group illustrated shows a pinch-back 
W indsor-ty pe chair (C 1326 A) with an attractive, 
hand-decorated drop-leaf table (C 13515 G). There 
are many other chair designs from which to choose and 
a wide range of individual tables, including 
extension, dinerette, combination, and the new, 


underfold tables. 
Write for your copy of our new, helpful book on 


ior decoration, “Color Furniture in 
the Home”’, sending us 6 cents 
to cover the cost of 
mailing. 
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Greatest Value 


or All the Family 


The New Essex Super-Six is a delight to the eye—in lines, in fine 
exterior appointment and in careful finish that invites and repays 


the closest examination. 


Within, this satisfaction to eye and sense is continued and en- 


hanced by every detail. 


You sit upon high-backed, form-fitting 
seats, richly upholstered, and telling the 
fact of quality by appearance and to 
the touch. 


You look out over the shining beauty 
of cowl, hood, saddle-type lamps, heavy, 
arching fenders, to the winged radiator 
figure that expresses the spirit and fleet- 
ness under your hand. 


You have before you the handsome 
grouping of dials and meters upon the 
beautiful ebony instrument board. Starter 
and electro-lock are there to your hand, 
too. You do not scuff shoes, tear stock- 
ings or soil gloves on floor starter 
or lock. 


The wheel, of black, hard rubber with 


steel core, slender, graceful and restful 


to hold, is the same type used on the 


most costly cars built. 


Bendix four-wheel brakes—the type used 
only on costly cars—give smooth positive 
stopping action and the fact as well as 
the feeling of security. All doors are 
weather-stripped. The body is of silenced 
construction, adding to the notably quiet 
operation of Essex. 


And then you have the famous Essex 
chassis, powered with the Super-Six high- 
compression, high efficiency motor, that 
turns waste heat to power, giving bril- 
liant, sustained performance never before 


known in this field. 


To see, to examine, to ride in the New 
Essex Super-Six can bring only one 
conclusion —it is the World’s Greatest 
Value—altogether, or part by part. 


Four-door Sedan, $795; Coupe, $745 {rumble seat $30 extra}; Coach, $735 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, plus war excise tax 
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face . 
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A lather so different...that even 
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FREE! 


7 COOL Shaves 
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below. 
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cool shaves with Ingram’s Shaving 
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odor 
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this different shaving cream. 
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jar... with awide mouth. You can 
see that you are using just the right 
amount. No waste. The cap keeps 
the cream properly under cover 


Most of the drug stores in your 
town have 7 Free Cool INGRAM 
Shaves for you. If you find that 
IN- too many men have been ahead of 
you... we’ll see you through. Just 
send the coupon...and your 7 free 
shaves will go to you at once. Or, 
buy the full-size jar that will give 
you 120 cool shaves for 50 cents. 
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(Continued from Page 110) 

Iowas could listen at night to the whack of 
the beaver’s tail upon the waters through- 
out the land. This was by way of being 
somewhat of a formula by which the white 
traders answered the general complaint 
that was prevalent among the tribes of the 
Lower Missouri. 

In common with all voyageurs, Hunter 
believed that the vast uncharted areas of 
Upper Louisiana held an inexhaustible 
supply of fur. In any event, it was the 
business of the men employed by the Rocky 
Mountain Company to search out spots 
where beaver were plentiful, not to concern 
themselves about districts where fur was 
scarce. 

Toward nightfall of the following day the 
land contingent of the brigade came into 
view and the flotilla of bateaux was dis- 
cernible far down the river. Hunter had 
told the Iowas that the brigade would trade 
for forty bushels or more of Indian corn, 
which amount had been unearthed by the 
squaws. The village was thrown into a 
state of high excitement. Squaws and chil- 
dren hurried to the banks of the river. 
When the boats were still a quarter of a 
mile distant Hunter could distinguish the 
uncovered yellow hair of Ann McKenzie 
among the fur-capped heads in Big Mack’s 
bateau. 

As the boats prepared to make a landing 
the girl’s glance roved over the weaving 


| throng on shore until her eyes came to rest 
| upon a tall, rangy figure. She watched the 


man who stood motionless among the rest- 
less ones, the long rifle resting in the crook 
of his arm, and averted her gaze only when 
the bateau drew in to shore. 

Hunter had small desire to attend the 
council that would be held that night. It 
would be but a repetition of the colloquy 
in which he and the Iowa chief had in- 
dulged the night before. A strong guard 
was detailed to watch the equipment and 
supplies. The horses were not only hobbled 
but were placed under the protection of a 
strong detail that was to ride herd on them 
throughout the night. Pilfering, and par- 
ticularly horse stealing, was so much a part 
of Indian custom, even among those whom 
they hailed as friends, that no chances could 
be taken. Hunter sat with Ann McKenzie 
at the separate fire that had been kindled 
by the members of Big Mack’s bateau. 
When he believed it so late that she might 


| wish to retire, Breckenridge moved over to 


the nearest of the three fires round which 
the men of the brigade were grouped. 
The girl did not immediately seek her 


| robes, but instead sat gazing into her fire. 


There was a strip of darkness between her 
and the fire where Hunter sat. She did not 
face him, but could almost feel his regard 
spanning that bridge of obscurity and rest- 
ing upon her with almost the touch of a 
caressing hand. She was inured to the 
stares of male humanity —the invitational 
glances of the men in the towns that she 
had visited; the curious appraising stares 
of the bucks in many an Indian village; the 
gaze—admiring, respectful, inflamed or 
predatory and all shades in between—ac- 
corded her by the half-wild rivermen and 
voyageurs of the fur brigades. 

Some way, however, the quiet, unobtru- 


| sive regard of this tall Kentuckian seemed 





visitors as roused their individual regard. 


subtly different. She recalled the night of 
their first meeting, when, as a boy, he had 
appeared unannounced at their camp fire 
on the Lower Missouri and had riveted his 
spellbound gaze upon her throughout his 
visit; and, a shade less openly, on the oc- 
casion of their few subsequent meetings. 
There was some quality in his regard that 
seemed to set it apart from that of all other 
men. She sensed in it something almost of 
devoteeism, as if he came to worship at her 
shrine. Some primitive spark deep within 
her warmed in response to it. Presently 
she retired to the darkness beyond the light 
shed by her fire and spread her blankets 
and buffalo robes. 

The Iowas, as was customary with many 
Western tribes, offered the hospitality of 
their respective lodges to such of the white 
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This hospitality, once extended, was under- 
stood to encompass the sharing of all family 
privileges, including the society of the wives 
and sisters of the particular buck who 
offered to open his lodge to some particular 
white man. To the voyageurs of the fur 
brigade, this was commonplace enough— 
merely the customary thing in entertain- 
ment. 

However, to the few among the voyageurs 
who did not avail themselves of these op- 
portunities, such an invitation became an 
actual embarrassment. The Indian who 
extended it considered that his honor was 
at stake. If the white man declined, the 
savage mind ascribed it to one of two 
reasons—either that he scorned the Indian 
who made the offer or that the woman 
found no favor in the white man’s eyes. In 
nearly every instance the Indian’s self- 
respect was bolstered by ascribing it to the 
latter cause, with the consequence that, 
since the woman found no favor with the 
white man, she was forthwith viewed with 
less favor by her spouse. The result was 
that a wife so declined by a white visitor 
was all too frequently sold to any party who 
would purchase her. Often, in his shame, 
the husband would beat most severely the 
luckless one whose favors had been spurned. 

Indians moved among the groups round 
the fires, inviting those of the whites who 
took their fancy to reside for the night 
in their respective lodges. More frequently 
than not the female who was deemed the 
most attractive of the household accom- 
panied the lord and master in order that 
the prospective guest might succumb the 
quicker. 

Ann McKenzie had cruised with the fur 
brigades since infancy and this custom was 
an old tale to her. Indeed, she had become 
so inured to it that she gave it little thought 
except for an occasional moment of thank- 
fulness that the way of the white man with 
his women was the profound opposite of 
that which obtained among the Indians of 
the West. 

She became conscious of a sudden hush 
among the group round the fire next to that 
of her own party and propped herself upon 
one elbow to determine what had stilled 
their tongues. A subchief of the Iowas 
stood there among the seated figures of the 
voyageurs, and with him stood an Indian 
woman, young and comely and adorned in 
the finery that bespoke a well-to-do war- 
rior for a husband. She could not be more 
than seventeen or eighteen years of age. 
The Iowa buck had come with his youngest 
and most attractive wife for the purpose of 
inviting some trapper to share the hos- 
pitality of his tepee for the duration of his 
stay in the Iowa village. 

The white girl was about to return to her 
pillow with unassumed indifference when a 
sudden cold ache struck at her very heart. 
The Iowa was accosting Hunter Brecken- 
ridge. Without the least warning the white 
girl was assailed by a blazing hatred for the 
tall Kentuckian, for the Iowa buck and for 
the comely Indian girl, who smiled her shy 
invitation to Breckenridge. 

Out in the darkness the lips of the girl 
who watched this tableau at the fire seemed 
to dry and parch, the constriction of her 
throat akin to physical pain. She herself 
was at a loss to account for the intensity of 
the emotion which assailed her. She had 
seen this thing occur a thousand times be- 
fore, so commonplace a thing that she had 
given it scarcely a thought. Some way it 
had seemed a custom that did not touch her 
own life in the least, something with which 
she was no more concerned than with the 
customs of birds and beasts. Why then 
should this one occurrence affect her so 
strangely? She could not answer her own 
bewildered query. 

The soft drawling tones of the tall Ken- 
tuckian, always seeming to play strange 
and alluring tunes upon her heartstrings, 
now seemed to sear that same heart with 
living fire as he smiled and addressed the 
young Iowa woman and her brave. His 
words reached her, but she did not know 
the Iowa tongue. Presently he would rise 
Continued on Page 117 
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It takes 1000-ton hammers 
to make this strong steel... 


From the days of the anvil and sledge of the village black- 
smith to the present-day thousand-ton hammer used by 
Follansbee Forge, it has always been a well-known fact that 
Forging Adds Strength. 


Forging also adds other valuable qualities to steel sheets 
that improve the products of many manufacturers. 


Follansbee Forge Steel Sheets are outstandingly good; they 
can often be cold drawn for difficult shapes where other 
sheets require heat treating. They can be worked to sharp 
angles and turns while retaining a surface without granular 
structure—a surface which takes a finish as smooth as glass. 





Follansbee Forge 
STEEL SHEETS 





This emblem identifies 
Follansbee Forge Steel Sheets, 
and when seen on a finished 

product, indicates quality. 


These and other advantages often effect important produc- 
tion savings for manufacturers —and provide the best pos- 
sible background for quality products. 


The use of Follansbee Forge Steel Sheets in any product 
is a sure indication that the manufacturer who specifies them 
will never be satisfied with anything but the best materiais 
and the best results. 


FOLLANSBEE BROTHERS COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Louisville, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Nashville, Memphis, Philadelphia 
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— JUDGE FOR YOURSELF fhe | 
genuine worth of the irresistible Six-9 4 


pe IS HERE—the road is open—the Power that’s a blend of limitless strength and 

Six-91 is eager to go. Slip into the driver’s gentle, luxurious smoothness. Power that in- f 
seat—step on the starter—throw in the clutech— __ spires you with confidence. 3 
and give it gas! 












The very appearance of the Six-91 conveys the 
Relax—the Six-91 is the kind of a car that lets impression of fineness. Its beauty of line—its per- 
you. Steering is so easy... Braking so sure... fection of finish—its sturdy, well-groomed look. 


Cushions so aol — rings long oul flexible. ‘ , : 
I But, judge for yourself its genuine worth. The 


There’s power for any climb, or any emergency. Peerless dealer will gladly let you drive it. 





PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CORPORATION . Cleveland, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
and accompany the pair to the warrior’s 
lodge. A savage desire to kill both Brecken- 
ridge and the young Iowa woman swept 
through Ann McKenzie with such intensity 
as to leave her weak and shaken. 

The Iowa had drawn himself into a pose 
that was pregnant with offended dignity. 
The Indian girl lowered her head as if in 
shame, her eyes upon her moccasins as one 
of them traced a restless pattern on the 
ground. Then the old trapper, Brady, ad- 
dressed the Iowa. The watching girl saw 
Brady gesture toward Hunter Brecken- 
ridge, making use of the many-syllabled 
Indian name by which she had heard many 
of the men refer to Breckenridge. The 
meaning of the name she did not know. 
The Indian seemed to drop his mantle of 
offended dignity and to regard Hunter with 
fresh interest. The downcast eyes of the 
Indian girl were now lifted. She asked 
Hunter a question, giggling as she spoke, 
and at his reply there was a roar of laughter 
from the Mountain men. The Iowa joined 
heartily in the general merriment and Ann 
McKenzie’s grief and rage reached a pitch 
that seemed unbearable agony. 

Then Dubois spoke to the Iowa. The 
two conversed jerkily, apparently in ami- 
cable argument, for a space of two minutes. 
Then the Indian departed with a new trade 
gun, a war ax, three pieces of bright cloth 
and a pound measure of powder. The Iowa 
girl settled herself down contentedly beside 
Dubois. The watching white woman did 
not know the language in which the deal 
had been transacted, but she had witnessed 
so many similar transactions that she was 
well aware of its portent. Dubois had pur- 
chased the Iowa woman from the warrior 
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and she would now proceed upriver with 
the brigade as the Frenchman’s wife. But 
just where had Hunter Breckenridge come 
in on this transaction? 

A youth who was making his first trip up 
the Missouri made inquiry as to the sub- 
stance of the conversation and as to the 
meaning of Hunter’s Indian name, which 
apparently had affected the Iowa buck so 
pleasantly. Brady, the old trapper, ex- 
plained: 

“That there name is in the Snake dialect. 
They give it to Hunt first. But he’s knowed 
by it the length of the Missouri—a natural 
cur’osity. It means Man-takes-no-woman. 
Soon as I called him by name it healed the 
ruffied dignity of that savage. It ain’t any 
disgrace for any one woman to be spurned 
by a party who’s notorious for scorning all 
women. See? That’s what it was all about.” 

“What was it she asked and Hunter 
answered that struck you as so all-fired 
humorous?”’ the lad inquired. 

“Sh-h, sonny!”’ Brady waggishly ad- 
monished. ‘‘Injun ladies discuss matters 
with menfolks that ain’t spoke above a 
whisper in proper circles. It ain’t fitten for 
youngsters’ ears.” 

Ann McKenzie, gazing up at the sky, 
was equally bewildered at the sudden peace 
of soul that had superseded her unaccount- 
able fit of rage and pain. What ailed her 
anyhow? She felt suddenly protective to- 
ward the new young wife of Dubois and 
decided that she would befriend the girl 
during the trip upriver. Two warm drops 
splashed down her cheeks. But it was not 
raining, for the stars were shining bright in 
the sky above her bed. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


LOVELY GRAVY 


Continued from Page 17 


“You're crazy,”’ Gus growled. ‘‘Why, 
that highbrow has been panning the Third 
Ward Club ever since I can remember. 
We're going to nominate Jimmy Farrell and 
you know it. You’re sore at Butch, Weaver. 
Don’t take it out on Jimmy. We've prom- 
ised him the job. What’s wrong between 
you and Butch?” 

“‘Nothing so far as I know,”’ Butch has- 
tened to assert. “If I have given offense, it 
has certainly been unintentional.” 

“Your being here at all is offensive to 
me,” Weaver stated, ‘‘and when you make 
nominating speeches for one of our candi- 
dates I don’t like it. You seem to be the 
official spokesman around here lately. I’m 
leaving. Good night and good-by.”’ Suit- 
ing the action to the word, Weaver walked 
out. 

“Well, I'll be ” growled Gus. 

“Tf I did a thing out of the way —— 
Butch began. 

“Aw, you talk too much,” grunted Per- 
kins, who represented at present the oppo- 
sition to a certain pending proposal for 
widening and straightening a street at 
heavy cost to the property owners affected. 

‘I’m very sorry about what has happened 
tonight,”’ Butch said, as he rose. ‘‘I’m still 
for Farrell, and you can count onme. Now 
I’m going home. If there is anything I can 
do, let me know.” 

Gus digested the last sentence critically, 
smiled and nodded approvingly. Perkins 
considered the matter and then he also 
nodded approval. When Butch stopped a 
moment in the doorway there was a good- 
natured chorus of ‘‘Good night, Butch.” 

Then they put their heads closer together 
and talked things over. Their conclusion 
was that they should go ahead with the pro- 
gram as already outlined. Farrell would 
be their candidate. Butch must kick in 
with more cash and less talk. Old-Tree- 
Full-o’-Owls probably had some scheme 
under his hat and would follow his own coun- 
sel anyway, so they’d let him alone; hop- 
ing, of course, that he would come back into 
the fold. It was unfortunate to lose him 
just at this time, because Farrell would need 
a platform and Weaver always wrote the 


platforms. Surely he’d be back in time for 
that service. No one else had had much 
practice. Weaver had never acted this way 
before; in fact, he was always the peace- 
maker. But if the worst came to the worst 
Farrell could probably write his own plat- 
form. He was a lawyer. 


mi 

EAVER proceeded directly from the 

Third Ward Club to the home of Her- 
bert Dixon, who had promised to wait up 
for him. Dixon was the executive director 
and principal owner of a large wholesale 
drug business. He was also a director of 
several other local corporations, including 
the Second National Bank. Five years pre- 
viously he had organized the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for the Study of Municipal Govern- 
ment, an organization which had several 
times annoyed city administrations exceed- 
ingly by employing auditors and sending 
them at most inconvenient times as unwel- 
come visitors to the city hall. Weaver, him- 
self, however, had always applauded the 
work of this organization, openly praised 
its founder and maintained cordial relations 
withhim. Weaver’s theory of practical poli- 
tics, though never expressed explicitly, was 
that no one should ever do anything at 
which he could be caught. Therefore he 
ought to have no fear of such a man as Her- 
bert Dixon. On the contrary he ought to 
look forward to using him. It was this 
theory which formed the basis of Weaver's 
opposition to Butch. Bootleggers were law- 
breakers and any sort of alliance with them 
was therefore silly. Politics had been prof- 
itable for Weaver long before national pro- 
hibition. He deplored the sloppy technic of 
the present-day practitioners of this ancient 
art and mystery. 

‘Well, I crossed the Rubicon tonight,” 
Weaver announced on being admitted to 
the drawing-room. 

“I’m more than delighted,” Herbert 
Dixon said fervently. He was a vigorous, 
pinkish, firm-jawed man with bright blue 
eyes that smiled. Weaver’s five feet and 
eight inches appeared diminutive beside 
this man’s bulk. But Weaver nearly always 
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Why cooks leave home 


“Good-by, Mrs.Wallop. Good-by, sorr. It’s laving lam!” 


“Why, Norah! What's the matter?” 


“I'm through, ma’am. I won't be livin’ where there’s 


no water at all.” 


“No water? Why, Norah, what do you mean? There's a 
bathroom on the third floor right opposite your bedroom.” 
“Bathroom there is, ma’am, but water there ain’t! Sure, 
ivry time I go to wash me face an’ han’s someone ilse in 
th’ house turns on the water downstairs and niver a drop 


do I get.” 


Clara Wallop turned a significant look on her husband. 

“There!” she exclaimed. “You hear that, George? It’s 
just as I've told you. Our water pipes are choked fu// of 
rust, and so little water gets through them that Norah 
doesn’t get a bit on the third floor if anyone downstairs 
is using it at the same time. We've got to do something 
about our pipes. We've had leaks and busted pipes. The 
water is red and flaky with rust and now you hear what 


Norah says. You know she’s right.” 


“I wish to heaven we'd put in brass pipes to start 
with,” said George Wallop. “It only would have cost us 


about a hundred dollars more * and we'd have avoided all 


these troubles.” 


Yes, “put in brass pipes to start with,” but if it’s already too late 


in your case, replace with brass pipe little by little. 


But all brass pipes are not the same. Alpha Brass Pipe is better 
because it contains more copper and lead. Plumbers prefer it because 
it cuts cleaner and sharper threads, making leak-proof joints 
tively cannot rust, and the Alpha trade-mark, stamped every 12 inches, 


guarantees it for soundness and satisfaction. 


*Not so expensive either. For a $20,000 home Alpha Brass Pipe costs 


only $76 more than the cheapest iron or steel pipe. 


ALPHA BRASS PIPE 


made from a special kind of 


Chase Brass 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., Incorpor 


Waterbury 
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HE busy merchant speedily scans his 

McCaskey “‘detail strip’’ and reads his day's 
business at a glance. 

Every sales transaction, by clerks, by depart- 
ments, cash sales, credit sales, bills paid, pay- 
ments given out, and other information are 
automatically recorded as the day goes by. 


entered in a permanent record. At the end of 
each month all his accounts are up-to-the-min- 
McCaskey Cash Register ute—as accurate as if an expert auditor did 
the job. 

McCaskey brings the merchant more than a 
cash register. Here is a CASH REGISTER SYSTEM. 
It takes guesswork out of sales records and 
the problem out of sales accounting. 


Let Us Send You Details 


Are you conducting a retail business? By all means 
learn how the McCaskey Cash Register Systems 
and McCaskey “‘One Writing’’ Credit Systems 
are saving money for merchants in every known 
line of business. Let us tell you specifically 
what McCaskey Systems can do for you. 


aS McCaskey 
a 6Vertical 
Credit 
System 


THE McCASKEY REGISTER CO. 
ALLIANCE, OHIO 

Boston NewYork Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 

Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 


Portland Dallas Atlanta Galt, Canada Watford, England 
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Then, less than ten minutes sces the totals 
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appeared diminutive. His very manner of 
speech, a drawl, and the lazy movement of 
his eyes made him seem smaller than he 
was. 

“T kicked up a row,” he continued. 

“e Yes? ’” 

“‘IT denounced the representative of our 


| local bootleggers, who happens to be an in- 
| fluential member of the club’s council.’ They 


were rather up in the air when I left.” 
“T’ll bet they were!” 
“Well, the net result, Mr. Dixon, will be 
confusion in the club’s campaign manage- 


| ment. Farrell himself is a fine man, but I’m 


not the only one in the organization who 
thinks its governing council could stand 
some fumigating. Quite a few of the mem- 
bers will follow me. I won over Mayor 
Danny today; he’ll support you.” 

“You don’t say, Mr. Weaver! Why, that 
is astounding!” 

“No, they’re not all bad, Mr. Dixon. 
We're going to do notable things in this 
campaign and come out of it with new align- 
ments in local politics. I know the sheep 
from the goats.” 

“Tt does look promising.” 

“How much money have we got now?” 

“About five thousand dollars.” 

“Well, we'll need more than that.” 

“Yes, Mr. Weaver, I figured we might 
need even as much as fifteen thousand.” 

Weaver suppressed a grin. Fifteen thou- 
sand was about the sum he had figured on 
as a reward for his own services. Therefore 
this start was not propitious. However, he 
had gone through the process of initiating 
other public-spirited men into the excite- 
ments of political campaigns. Once they 
got their feet wet they were generally ready 
to wade in farther. Still, fifteen thousand 
was a deplorably low estimate. 

“T’ve rented campaign headquarters,” 
Weaver said, ‘‘and I’m drafting the news- 
paper advertisement to go with your formal 
announcement. It ought to be ready for 
your O. K. in a few days.” 

“That’s excellent, Weaver. I can see that 
the details of this adventure had better be 
left largely in your experienced hands.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Dixon. And now good 
night.” 

“Good night, Weaver.” 


Iv 


IFTEEN thousand. Why, that wouldn’t 

last two weeks. And only five thousand 
in hand. Of course when the Third Ward 
Club began turning loose its war chest 
Dixon would revise his estimates. But he 
ought to have estimated at least $25,000 to 
start. Plenty of money available in that 
crowd; they’d soon get right. Still, one 
never ought to wait if a plan could be de- 
vised to bring immediate results. Weaver 
was strolling aimlessly through the balmy 
night air. He liked to walk through the city 
streets at night when he was formulating 
plans, especially the meaner streets in- 
closed by grimy walls. These had been his 
battlefield for more than twenty years. The 
feel of their nearness helped to clarify an 
understanding of the jumble of ambitions, 
prejudices, loyalties and fears that sway 
men on their way to the ballot box. 

A familiar light loomed up ahead, a dim 


| light in a small show window where bundles 


of tobacco leaf were on exhibition. This 
was the humble workshop of Adolph Rich- 
ter, who turned out tailor-made cigars 
for a small clientele of particular smokers. 
Adolph and some of his cronies would be sit- 
ting in the workshop at this hour talking— 
probably talking socialism. Adolph was a 
pleasant, gentle, erudite dreamer of fifty 
years who should have been a school-teacher 
or possibly a research worker. He was the 
guiding genius of the local Socialists and 
proud of his record of having been defeated 
for mayor in twelve successive campaigns. 
But Adolph was no firebrand. Each defeat 
found him with a few more friends and 
many more admirers. Weaver stopped at 
the door and looked in. Adolph was alone, 
sitting at his workbench, reading a book. 
Weaver entered. 

‘Well, well,’’ said Adolph, “‘if it isn’t my 
perennial enemy, Old-Tree-Full-o’-Owls. I 
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will bet that he has come here to beg me 
not to run for mayor, because if I do his 
candidate will not have a chance.’”’ Adolph 
laughed heartily at his joke. 

“Are you going to run again this time?”’ 
Weaver asked, smiling. 

“T certainly am going to run.” 

“‘That’s too bad, Adolph. I wish you’d 
cut it out. You can’t spare either the time 
or the money. And both are wasted.” 

“Ah, how many, many men have been 
told that? But if they had acted on the ad- 
vice where would the human race be to- 
day?’”’ 

“Honestly, Adolph, do you think this 
country or even this city will ever go So- 
cialist?”’ 

“Success I leave to fate. Duty is what 
impels an honest man, friend Weaver. We 
must do our best and leave the outcome to 
destiny. If you knew more about socialism 
you would have more faith, but you will not 
read. Even when I offered you 33 

“‘Adolph,”’ Weaver interrupted, “Karl 
Marx is the sorriest reading I ever struck in 
my life. Compared to him even Blackstone 
is thrilling. I don’t see how anybody ever 
wades through it, aside from the fact that 
the fellow doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about.” 

“Now, there you go again. Instead of 
saying such silly things why don’t you man- 
age my campaign? Everybody knows you 
are the best campaign manager in the world, 
but you will never win immortality for put- 
ting into office the funny little zeros you 
elect—like that clown of a Danny — while if 
you were to elect me, no history of the great 
revolution in government would be com- 
plete without your name.” 

“That sounds well, Adolph, but you fel- 
lows don’t know anything about a cam- 
paign. You talk mass action, but you are 
even more determined individualists than 
the rest of us. I couldn’t manage a Socialist 
campaign—even assuming that I wanted 
to—any more than I could herd five hun- 
dred squirrels. That’s why you fellows 
never get anywhere. I could tell you in fif- 
teen minutes how to put on a blazing cam- 
paign, but you and your gang would never 
do it.” 

“Well, what would you tell us? Leave it 
to me to say whether we would do it or not. 
That’s the only way you can prove your 
point.” 

“‘Do you really want to know how to put 
on a campaign?” 

“*Most certainly I do. 
right now.” 

“All right; some day I’m going to tell 
you--some day when I don’t mind your 
putting on a real campaign. You'd get beat 
anyway, so naturally I’m not going to let 
you mess up one of my own campaigns.” 

“Are you going to manage the Farrell 
campaign?” 

“No, Adolph; the Dixon campaign this 
time.” 

‘“What! You have broken with the Third 
Ward Club?” 

“Yes. Don’t you approve?” 

“‘No, I think not. Neither is any good 
from my point of view, but the Third Ward 
Club at least represents mostly poor people, 
while Herbert Dixon is a capitalist—a born 
capitalist.” 

Weaver smoked thoughtfully and said 
nothing. Finally he rose and picked up his 
hat. 

“I’m coming soon again,” he said. 

“*To advise me about my campaign?” 

*“No, Adolph, to tell you that Karl Marx 
is at least a quarter of a century out of date, 
also to tell you that we’ve got more sound, 
practical socialism in operation in this coun- 
try right now than Karl Marx ever dreamed 
of. I’m going to explain to you how and 
why an honest corporation is one of the 
greatest inventions of mankind, equal to 
constitutional government.” 

“Good!” Adolph exclaimed, smiling. 
“Come soon. I will enjoy that. It will 
make me laugh. But I wish you would tell 
me something about campaigns. I don’t 
even get two-thirds of the known Socialist 
strength and yet I am so popular that they 
will have no one else for a candidate.” 


I am a candidate 






































Weaver uttered a thoughtful “ Hu-u-um. 
We’l! have to talk that over. Good night, 
Adolph.” 

“‘Good night, my friend.” 


Vv 
NJ AYOR DANNY and Forrest Weaver 
were alone in the mayor’s private of- 
fice. The hour was half-past ten at night. 
Only one light was switched on and the cur- 
tains were drawn. They had been listening 
all evening to the various speeches incident 
to the formal opening of James Peter Far- 
rell’s campaign for mayor of Commerce, as 
these speeches came over the radio. A small 
receiving set had been installed for this pur- 
pose. The rousing mass meeting in Me- 
morial Hall had just closed and Forrest 
Weaver summed up his impressions of it as 
follows: 

“Of the many thousands of boneheads 
who now disgrace the profession of politics 
I nominate Jimmy Farrell and that fool 
manager of his, Buck Cooper, for the All- 
American team. They’ve simply taken the 
platform I fixed up for Herbert Dixon and 
rewritten it. How on earth am I going to 
get a hot campaign out of any such mess as 
that? Dixon is for a seven-million-dollar 
bond issue—so is Jimmy. Dixon wants a 
new city hospital to be the best in the 
state—so does little Jimmy. Dixon wants 
two new high-school buildings —so does lit- 
tle Jimmy. Dixon says the seven-million 
bond issue will not increase taxes--so does 
little Jimmy. What he ought to do, logi- 
cally, is indorse Dixon’s candidacy and go 
fishing. 

‘People like that ought not to be running 
at large, Danny. They ought to be locked 
up in some safe place where they can cut out 
paper dolls without annoying the neighbors. 
I thought Jimmy and Buck would at least 
have sense enough to denounce Dixon for 
having made a good living all his life and 
being the son of a man who owned bank 
stock. Now, there’s a real issue, speaking 
politically. Farrell is a youngster with just 
a little job as city attorney, and you can 
stir up a lot of sympathy for a nice, honest, 
clean-cut boy like him bucking the Second 
National Bank and a wholesale drug com- 
pany. They’re dead from the neck up, that 
Third Ward outfit. I’ve got to do some- 
thing about this right away or there won’t 
be ham-and-egg money in the campaign, 
much less a new automobile.” 

‘“What are you going to do?”’ the mayor 
asked. 

‘I don’t know, Danny, but my head ren- 
ders more service than a knob for a hat, and 
I'll probably think of something. Mean- 
while, let’s call it a day and go to bed.” 

‘I see what their game is,”” Danny re- 
marked as he rose and switched off the 
radio. ‘They know they can’t beat you at 
making issues, so they just lifted your plat- 
form bodily, and now they’re going to try to 
beat you on organization. They’ve got one 
and you haven’t. They might get away 
with it.” 

“Yes,” Weaver agreed. ‘‘That’s right. 
They might get away with it. I thought we 
had a cinch for a red-hot campaign. Dixon 
gave them a frightful lashigg in his opening 
speech, but they didn’t even answer. It 
looks bad to me for the wife’s new automo- 
bile. What’s more, I’ve got to win now, 
after walking out the way I did.” 

‘Yes, partner Weaver,” said the mayor 
as he closed the door behind them, ‘‘we’ve 
both got to win.” 

vi 

HE campaign was two weeks old. Sit- 

ting at his desk in campaign headquar- 
ters, Forrest Weaver examined the book- 
keeper’s statement which showed receipts 
and disbursements. The former totaled 
$15,350; the latter $10,150. During the 
preceding three days not a cent had been re- 
ceived. With a wry grimace he tossed the 
sheet of paper into a desk drawer, closed 
and locked the desk, rose and put on his hat. 

“Telephone,” said his secretary, and 
handed him the receiver. ‘‘ Your wife,’’ she 
added. 

‘The man is here with the automobile,” 
Mrs. Weaver announced. 





“Tell him,” Weaver said sternly, ‘‘toturn 
right around and go away from there real 
quick. Tell him to stop in at a toy store and 
send us a little red tin one; tell him not to 
forget the key for winding it because we 
can’t afford gasoline.” 

“* Aw, darling.” 

“I’m broke, mother. And business is rot- 
ten.”” He hung up the receiver. 

“Mr. Dixon has just come in,” said his 
secretary. Weaver removed his hat and sat 
down wearily as Dixon entered the private 
office. 


“Things are going somewhat slowly, 


aren’t they?” he asked. 

“Yes, Mr. Dixon, terribly slowly; I don’t 
like it; looks bad. But I can’t put on much 
of a campaign without money.” 

“Are we short of money again?” 

‘Practically broke.” 


“Well, I’ll write you a check for ten thou- | 
He did so while | 


sand dollars at once.” 
Weaver marveled at the man’s innocence. 


Ten thousand dollars! What could you do | 


with that? 


“‘Now you can stir things up a bit,” he 


said cheerily. 

“Yes,” Weaver agreed, “I'll get busy 
now and stir things up.” 
his hat and hastened away. Weaver waited 
one minute, then he, too, went out. He 
went directly to the bank, deposited the 
check, wrote a check against it for $5000 
and carried away that sum in twenty-dollar 
bills. 

vir 
= ELLO, Adolph,’’ Weaver said as he 
drew up a chair. 

Adolph’s flying fingers continued to caress 
the strands of tobacco leaf while he looked 
up and exclaimed cordially: ‘‘My friend 
and customer, Old-Tree-Full-o’-Owls! You 
are going to tell me about corporations! 
That is fine, because I have worked hard 
today and now I would like to be amused. 
Go ahead!” 


“I’m going to tell you how to put on a 


campaign,’”’ Weaver announced. 

“‘Ah! Then I listen with both ears.” The 
flying fingers came to rest. 

“First, Adolph, you must bring in famous 
Socialist orators from other cities and give 
them a grand ballyhoo.”’ 


“That costs money, which we have not | 


got.” 


‘Well, you can take up a collection; you | 


always do anyway.” 
“But the expenses would come ahead of 
the collection.” 


“‘T thought of that, so I am going to un- | 


derwrite your campaign to the extent of five 
thousand dollars. Here’s the money.” 


‘What are we doing here?” Adolph ex- | 


claimed. 

“‘T am lending you five thousand dollars.” 
Weaver spoke as calmly as though the sum 
were five cents. ‘‘The money will all come 
back,” he continued, ‘‘and, anyway, if it 
doesn’t the loss is mine. I underwrite the 
campaign and take the risk. Is that fair?” 

“It sounds fair. What else?” 

“Well, first bring in distinguished speak- 
ers and pay their expenses. Next rent 
Memorial Hall for the remainder of the 
campaign.” 

“Will the five thousand cover that?” 

“Easily. You fellows have never had a 
good hall, and it’s essential. You can’t get 
crowds without Memorial Hall.” 

‘All right. What else?”’ 

“Hire Reggiardo’s band for the remainder 
of the campaign.” 

“But that costs money!” 

“The five thousan will cover it and 
you'll certainly get some money in the col- 
lections.”’ 

““Yes, now that I think of it that is not 
impossible. What else?”’ 

“Have a big mass meeting next Saturday 
night and call upon all the loyal Socialists 
to pledge themselves to eat nothing but 
soup and bread between now and election 
day and contribute all the money they save 
tothecampaign. You take the first pledge.” 

“But that would be no hardship, friend 
Weaver. I would do that willingly. As for 
the others, they would probably pledge, but 
(Continued on Page 122) 
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You Need Streets Like Th is 





T IS a pleasure either to look or drive down this wide 

clean street stretching away between broad lawns. 
And what an attractive street to live on—even-surfaced, 
uncongested, safe and beautiful! 


Note also the wisdom and economy of the plan followed 


in this town of 10,000 people. A broad right-of-way 
is provided with one-way paving in each direction, traffic 
separated by grass plots which cost little but later 
can provide additional paved width when needed. This 
street will never become crowded and dangerous as the 


town grows. 


You need and can have such streets in your town, or city 
Action now toward making the improvements demanded 
by increasing population and traffic can save you and 
other taxpayers large sums. Now is the time to widen 
and pave both your residential and your business streets. 
Do it wisely and well before property values go higher. 
Other communities have shown the way. 


If you wish to learn how to get your street properly 
proj 


paved or widened, we will gladly explain the procedure. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 WEST GRAND AVENUE ’ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
1 N u © In [ ri 
( Df ( 
(Concrete streets nguish \4 
thar > ‘ I i 4 n cities h \ 
portland cement concrete during the past five years. TI 
of their experiences are explained and istrated in our interesting 
booklet, ‘‘Pavements for Modern Traft« which we are glad to set 


to any taxpa 


to build—and once built requires no maintenance 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
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HE Standard Oil Company of New York places at 

your disposal its Socony Touring Service to help you 
plan your tour and advise you of road conditions in 
New England and New York State. Address Socony 
Touring Service, 26 Broadway, New York City. 


You may also obtain unusually fine road maps of the 
territory either by writing in advance, or at the 30,000 
Socony stations. 


The courteous service at these stations, and the uniform 
quality of Socony Gasoline and Socony Motor Oil, willalso 
add to the pleasure of your trip. 


cassoLINE SCQVCONY voror on 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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NEW ENGLAND! 





SEE WHERE 
HISTORY WAS MADE 


ERE five Presidents were born. Four of the houses 
still stand. Here Paul Revere made his midnight 
ride and the tea was tossed into Boston Harbor. Here 
lived Emerson and Longfellow, Whittier and Hawthorne. 
Stand in the rooms where their great works were pro- 
duced. Toss a stone on the ever-growing pile which 


pilgrims have built on the site of Thoreau’s cabin. 


Follow the trail to the white farmhouse where 
Calvin Coolidge took the oath by the light of a kero- 
sene lamp. Stand by the bridge where the Minute Men 
drove back the redcoats, and ‘fired the shot heard round 
the world.” Visit Bunker Hill. Sit in Daniel Webster's 
















study, and the Wayside Inn. See where Harriet Beecher 
Stowe wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Take a trip to 
Plymouth Rock. See the Great Stone Face in the White 
Mountains. Go down to the harbors where the whalers 
of New England found respite from the sea. 

And, while you are making history live again, visit 
the industries of modern New England. Their products 
go all over the civilized world. The men who make 
them are friendly and glad to welcome visitors. 

It is an interesting country, a friendly country— 


good roads, good people, and clean, inexpensive inns. 





New England invites you and the children. Come! 








line, on display at local, 
authorized Hartmann 
dealers, includes the 
teunk you want, at the 
Price you wantto pay 

§ 39.50 to $400.00. 


a little room 


The modern apartment hotel has created a 
new need for the Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk. 

In limited quarters, the Hartmann becomes 
a necessity. 

You can “live in a Hartmann” as far as 
clothing is concerned and always be certain 
of fresh, immaculate wearing apparel. 

More and more people every year, residing 
in modern apartments, look to their Hart- 
mann Wardrobe Trunk for safe, efficient care 
and an instantly accessible wardrobe. 

To the retailer who is authorized to handle 
the Hartmann, your needs are paramount. 
He will serve you well. 

HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 
M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
icensed Canadian Manufacturers 
J. B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng 
Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 


ARIMANN 
TRUNKS 


HARTMANN _'s ON THE TRUNK YOU BUY 
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(Continued from Page 119 
I don’t know whether they would keep the 
pledge or not.” 

“That doesn’t make any difference, 
Adolph. It’s good politics. Spectacular and 
sensational! Understand?” 

“Yes, I think I understand what you 
mean. It sounds good. What else?” 

‘Place advertisements in the daily news- 
papers setting forth your cause.” 

“But that would cost terribly.” 

“Don’t worry; the money will come in. 
If it doesn’t you'll have to stop; but at 
least start.” 

“All right. Anything more?” 

“Yes, bear down heavy on municipal 
ownership of everything you can think of. 
Don’t stop with the street cars. Why not 
the laundries too?” 

““T have often thought of that, friend 
Weaver,” Adolph said. ‘‘ Yes, why not the 
laundries too?” 

“You have a sort of Sunday school for 
the children, haven’t you,’”’ Weaver contin- 
ued—‘‘a sort of instruction school to teach 
them Socialist doctrine?” 

“*That’s right.” 

“* And they learn to sing Socialist songs?’ 

“Right.” 

‘*Have them come on the stage at the be- 
ginning of every meeting and sing Socialist 
songs. Bring in kids from other towns 
around here, too, and fill the stage. An- 
nounce where the visitors are from. Makea 


| big fuss about them.” 


“That sounds good, friend Weaver. The 
boys and girls would like that. It would 
cost money though. Do you think we 
could do all this and ever repay the loan you 
are making?” 

“Frankly, Adolph, I don’t give a hoot 
whether you ever repay that loan, and if the 
program I’ve outlined calls for another 
thousand or so, I’ll find it somewhere, pro- 
vided this remains strictly confidential 
between you and me. Is that a fair prop- 
osition?”’ 

“Have you turned Socialist, friend 
Weaver?” 

“No! But I like you and I want your 
gang to have the time of their lives. That’s 
all. You'll get beat this time just as surely 
as you were beaten the last twelve times. 
It’s all in fun, Adolph. Herbert Dixon 
will be the next mayor of Commerce. Go 
right ahead and denounce him to your 
heart’s content. Don’t spare a word. In 
fact, I ask you as a favor, in order that our 
relations shall remain clear and aboveboard, 
that you center your attack upon Dixon. If 
I asked you to denounce Farrell I should not 
feel comfortable, because Farrell is the op- 


| posing candidate. Give my man all the hell 


you can think of. You like him the least of 


| the two; all right, say so. There are no 


strings to my underwriting. Is that fair, 


| Adolph?” 


“It sounds fair to me. However, what I 
suspect is that you really want me to de- 
nounce Dixon because you think it will help 
rather than hurt him. Is that right?” 

“Even if your guess is correct I submit 
that my proposition would still be fair, 
Adolph. All I ask you to do is represent 
your own cause.” 

“‘But suppose I went further and said 
that between the two I would vote for Far- 
rell?” 

“‘T agree to that also, but you ought not 
to do it, because no candidate should say 
such a thing. He ought to predict his own 
victory. Anything else is a political error. 
However, if you say a kind word for Farrell, 
it is all right with me. There is not a string 
of any kind whatsoever attaching to what I 
offer.”’ 

“Suppose I praised Dixon.” 

“I don’t restrict you there, either. In 
short, I restrict you nowhere.” 

“Then I accept the money, friend 
Weaver.” 

“That’s right, Adolph. Now get busy.” 

‘Believe me, that is what I am going to 
do, because I am convinced that the peo- 
ple—the plain people—would do well to 
vote a Socialist ticket. There is something 
back of your offer, but it is a fair challenge 
and I accept it.” 
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“That’s right, Adolph. There is some- 
thing back of my offer, but it is a fair and 
sporting challenge. I’m nut cheating you.” 

“No, I don’t believe you would.” 

“Thank you, Adolph. You're right. I 
wouldn’t. I’m Old-Tree-Full-o’-Owls and I 
play politics, but I don’t cheat. Good 
night.” 

“Good night, friend Weaver.’ 


’ 


vill 

WENTY-FIVE solemn and alarmed 

business men had gathered in one of the 
smaller banquet rooms of the principal hotel 
of Commerce. The hour was three o’clock 
Sunday afternoon. Herbert Dixon presided. 

“T apologize,” he said, “for summoning 
you gentlemen on Sunday, but it appears 
that we confront an alarming situation. 
You must have read in your morning news- 
papers of the amazing mass meeting held 
last night in Memorial Hall. It was packed 
to the doors and hundreds were turned 
away. More than three thousand men and 
women pledged themselves with fanatical 
zeal to eat nothing but soup and bread dur- 
ing the remainder of this campaign in order 
that they may aid the Socialist candidate 
financially. There was one speaker from far- 
away New York City, another from Chi- 
cago. 

“This city has not seen such fervor and 
enthusiasm in a political meeting for, I 
should say, ten years. I had no idea that the 
Socialist strength in the city of Commerce 
even approximated what that meeting 
disclosed. While I have been endeavoring 
to arouse our people against the corruption 
of machine politics—and with only in- 
different success—it appears that a cam- 
paign of vituperation against myself as a 
business man can stir up a great deal more 
popular interest. If they had attacked me 
as an individual I should not feel that it 
concerned you, but I am attacked as typical 
of all of you—which, I believe, I am. We 
are all business men, conducting our affairs 
according to American traditions. These 
are now assailed with a show of strength 
that, frankly, alarms me. Why, they even 
cheered a demand for municipal ownership 
of laundries. Think of it! Laundries! 

“‘T had determined upon a very economical 
campaign, as my friend and manager, For- 
rest Weaver, can testify. The books are 
here for your inspection. We have spent 
scarcely twenty thousand dollars, and even 
that sum is more than I had intended we 
should spend. Now I think that the cause 
is more important than the man. With 
your full knowledge and advice I am in 
favor of spending a much larger sum. I do 
not think we can afford to lose a campaign 
in which such issues as were presented last 
night mark the line of battle.”’ 

Mr. Dixon paused and surveyed his au- 
dience. 

“‘How much ought we to raise?” asked a 
voice. 

“‘T don’t know,” Dixon replied. ‘‘I want 
advice as well as money.” 

‘“‘ Well,” said the voice, ‘‘there are twenty- 
five of us here. Suppose we each put up 
four thousand dollars. Mr. Weaver can tell 
you whether that would be enough.” 

All eyes turned toward Weaver. 

“I think it would be enough,” he said. 
“We're not going to do anything unusual, 
but the way matters stand now, all of the 
usual things will cost a great deal more. The 
Socialists have the best band and the best 
hall for the whole campaign. We'll have to 
start at once organizing ward and precinct 
meetings to take the place of central mass 
meetings. That piles up expense. I think 
we'll have to canvass the whole town right 
away to determine as nearly as possible 
what the situation really is. The Third 
Ward Club can do that without expense, 
through their organization, but we’ll have 
to pay most of our workers. On the whole, 
though, I think we can get through on one 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

“‘And win?” asked the voice. 

“Yes,” Weaver answered, _ smiling. 
“When I say get through I always mean to 
victory.”” Knowing him,the crowd laughed 
heartily. Fountain pens and check books 
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were produced. Weaver strolled out into 
the lobby and telephoned his wife. 

“You can have the car tomorrow,” he 
informed her. 


Ix 


HE election was five days off. The guid- 

ing geniuses of the Third Ward Club sat 
in secret session to receive a visit and a pro- 
posal from Forrest Weaver. Mayor Danny 
and Gus, the impresario of the rock crush- 
ers, had acted as intermediaries, and now 
the familiar back room, draped in cigar 
smoke, was ready for the occasion. Only 
one familiar face was missing. Butch was 
absent by request. 

“Evening, gentlemen,”” Weaver said, as 
-almly as though cordial relations had never 
been broken. The council nodded; Jimmy 
Farrell nodded; several of the lesser candi- 
dates did not. 

“‘T suppose you know that you’re licked,” 
he continued. No answer. “My canvass 
shows Dixon by about twenty-seven thou- 
sand. What does yours show?” Still no 
answer. 

““What’s your proposition?’’ Gus finally 
demanded. 

“That Farrell withdraw at once in favor 
of Dixon. My candidate hasn’t seen the 
canvass figures yet. My people are scared 
stiff about old Adolph’s picnic and they’! 
appreciate Farrell’s withdrawal. If he with- 
draws I’ll throw away the canvass figures 
and fix new ones to set the stage for him. 
Let him make a red-hot patriotic speech 
and withdraw with a flourish. It’ll take all 
the sting out of this campaign and Farrell 
will be sitting pretty for some future occa- 
sion. As it stands he’s licked and in the 
discard. What I propose is the only way 
out to assure his political future. 

“‘There’s going to be a big bond issue and 
Dixon is going to be mayor. Do you want 
to fight him, Gus, or do you want to be 
friendswith him? This isyour last chance; 
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it’s the last chance for any of you. I’m all 
right, myself; I’m sitting where you usually 
find me; I’d like to have some friends 
along—fellows that I’ve worked with 
before. It’s going to be a busy administra- 
tion. I can’t do everything and be every- 
where. There’s room for deserving patriots. 
Anybody care to come along?” 
Farrell withdrew—eloquently. 


x 


HE hour was midnight and election re- 

turns were nearly complete. Tired men 
and women bent over adding machines in 
campaign headquarters. 

“This is an inspiring victory,”’ Dixon de- 
clared, and grasped Jimmy Farrell’s hand. 
“My boy, I believe you saved the day, and 
I shall not soon forget your patriotic sacri- 
fice. You must introduce me to your friend, 
Gus, too. He is evidently a far better man 
than I had pictured. The way he faced this 
issue was gallant and glorious. We’ll re- 
member Gus in due time with something 
more substantial than words.” 

In a corner of the room Mayor Danny 
and Forrest Weaver, with heads together, 
studied totals as they rolled out of the add- 
ing machines. 

“Listen to him,” said Danny. “By jin- 
goes, when we get in this game we’re all 
alike! If he and his gang paid one-tenth as 
much attention to politics in any ordinary 
year as they’re paying now, they wouldn’t 
get the livers and lungs scared out of them 
so easily.” 

“‘Let’s hope they don’t,’”’ Weaver whis- 
pered. ‘‘ Where would you and I be, Danny, 
if they waked up?” 

“In the soup,”’ Danny replied. ‘‘What’s 
Adolph’s total?” 

‘“*A little less than ten thousand, poor 
devil. And he got more than six thousand 
four years ago on a campaign fund of thirty 
cents. I’m going out and telephone him 
to forget that loan.” 
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A tHE hot, humid air above the 
equator rises, cool air sweeps in 

a steady rush of it that moves down 
ward from northern Europe across the 
vast, open stretches of the Atlantic 
These are the trade winds that are 
never still—that blow always. from 
the north and east Crossing the 
broad, level table-land of Florida 
Bringing with them the cool, salt 
crispness of the sea And Florida, 
although it lies farther south than any 
other state in the Union, zs cooler during 
the summer than many states farther north 

Washed on three sides by water, 
Florida is America’s largest penin 
sula. It has no mountains—not even 
any high hills that can cut off the 
mild, tempering breezes that Sweep 
ceaselessly across it. The same temper 
ing breezes that keep it warm during 
winter keep it cool in summer. Its cli 
mate is pleasant even in midsummer 

Outdoor sports have no seasons here 
Yachting, fresh and salt water fishing, 
horseback riding, tennis, motoring 
over thousands of miles of broad paved 
roads—these are reasons why _ the 
wealthiest and most exacting people in 
America, with all the world to choos¢ 


from, choose Florida vear after year 





Florida's summer population is to 
po} 
, 
day far greater than the total number 
. 


of people who were ing here, a few 


vears ago, at the height of the winter 
season. Evidence of the permanent 
character of this new influx of peopl 


is found in the astonishing increase in 

Florida's bank deposits . . in its 

manufacturing concerns, and their vol 

umes of business. The water-borne 

traffic in and out of Jacksonville alone 

amounted to $22,119,000 
] 


1900, had reached a value of more t 
! 


which 
hat 
one-half billion dollars in 1925 
Jacksonville, the industrial and con 
mercial capital of Florida and the new 
Southeast, offers unusual! opportunities 
investment. Its hotel 
and apartments compare favorably 
of the largest cities of 


the North 


of highways, it has quick access to th 


Through Florida's systen 


i 
entire state. It is a logical city fron 
which to see Florida. Plan nou to 
join the thousands of pe »ple who wi! 
visit Jacksonville this year! Sper 
your vacation here-——-this summer 

id bring vour familv with vou! For 
more specific information, write to 


Believers in Jacksonville, P. O. Box 


318, Jacksonville, Florida 


Believers in 
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——and he answers 


“Yes and No’ 


3-in-One is a ‘““machine’”’ oil because 
it oils sewing machines and all other 
light mechanisms perfectly; but 3-in- 
One is not a “machine” oil in the 
ordinary sense, because it is so dif- 
ferent—and so much better than or- 
dinary “machine” oils that there 
really is no comparison. 


& 

J “IT)- ne 
Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 
This wonderful oil is not merely a light 
mineral oil, like most so-called “machine” 
oils; nor is it a “fish” oil that can turn 
rancid, Instead, it consists of several 
high quality oils, each having different 
properties. These oils are scientifically 
compounded in steam-jacketed kettles— 
not just mixed. 

The resuit is a blending of virtues; a product that 
is very different from ordinary oils—in lubricat- 
ing; in preventing rust; in cleaning and polish- 
ing. Worth a lot more; costs only a little more. 
Use regularly and freely on all light mechanisms 


about home, office, factory. They'll work better; 
last longer; need fewer repairs. Quality tells. 


Sold everywhere by hardware, drug, grocery, 
notion and general store 3-07. Handy Oil 
Cans and three sizes of bottles 


Manufactured since 1894 


HREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St.. New York, N. Y. 
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Machine Oil? esas 


Don't neglect the motor of 
your sewing machine, vac- 
uum cleaner, washing 
machine, electric refriger- 
ator, ventilators and fans. 
They all need 3-in-One 
regularly. 


ma 


FREE SAMPLE 
Generous sample and 
illustrated Dictionary 
of Uses. Request both 
on a postal card. 
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to welcome the new era, which will not alone 
solve our present problems but abolish 
them utterly. 

It was very nice to be a politician and 
officeholder fifty or even twenty years ago, 
when so much could be done by a deft 
speech or a skillful bit of legislation. Those 
were the good old days when legal enact- 
ment could soothe almost any hurt. But 
that day is past. The political day is past. 
The day of speeches on the stump and bills 
in the legislature is past. Those charms will 
no longer work. 

The tragedy of present-day politics is 
that, with the most desperate need of party 
salvation on all sides, the party men cannot 
see what they must do to be saved, and 
could they see it they would not doit. The 
old era has them in too firm a grip. 

This is already in evidence in the very 
values which Congress puts on its actions. 
We have had a number of congressional in- 
vestigations through several years which 
have shown up some very bad conditions. 
But the people have always known that a 
certain number of rascals got into politics 
and that they are about equally distributed 
among the parties. The public has no tend- 
ency to excuse or to whitewash crime in 
high places. But they are beginning to 
wonder what sort of system it is that does 
not prevent these things from happening. 
Why do not these investigations lead to 
the devising of ways and means to prevent? 


Politics as it is Played 


Neglect of the important business costs 
the public more than it would be possible 
for anyone to steal. Dishonesty is never 
more than a detail and can be handled as 
such. If a man in business gave up two- 
thirds of his time to seeing that no one stole 
from him, he would soon have nothing 
worth stealing. And the public, knowing 
all this, declines to get interested. 

Politics as played by the politicians is 
mostly fault-finding, and that is just a sign 
of an inability to grasp what is going on. 
Fault-finding is the most elementary re- 
action to the sense of wrong conditions. It 
is the first crude reaction to the pressure. It 
is amazing to note how large a percentage 
of our intelligent classes remains in the 
region of fault-finding simply because effort 
is required to rise into the region of anal- 
ysis. 

Lazy-mindedness is a disease which 
drives the mind to lean on any convenient 
defect that may serve as an excuse for rea- 
son. To express and nurse a grievance, in- 
stead of diagnosing it, is the first tendency 
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of human nature. This discovers nothing, 
solves nothing, improves nothing. It is 
emotional rather than reasonable, whimper- 
ing rather than self-reliant, and it encour- 
ages moral cowardice. The habit of looking 
around for someone to take the blame is 
parent to the habit of looking around for 
someone to help us instead of looking to 
ourselves. False leaders always promise to 
coddle. 

We need analysis more than fault-finding, 
for then we face conditions, and not merely 
people who are caught in the very condi- 
tions which we charge them with creating. 
Only after an analysis can we go on to 
criticism. Criticism has come to mean 
mere fault-finding. Actually it has to do 
with values. When a situation is analyzed, 
then its elements are laid bare, as when the 
symptoms of a disease are tabulated and 
the history of the patient is taken, or as 
when a machine is taken apart to repair a 
defect. 


A Man of the New Era 


We have any amount of fault-finding 
with public affairs but little real analysis. 
All the facts are never laid bare. The 
critic distinguishes between the good and 
the bad, the wise and the selfish, the per- 
manent and the transient. Progress in 
social welfare is not a matter of one group’s 
getting the better of another by any method 
such as getting laws passed or parties 
elected or programs accepted. The forcing 
of one set of facts into control of another set 
of facts does not mend a wrong, for the 
wrong remains. True criticism, which con- 
notes fairness and detachment of mind, re- 
quires the presenting of all the facts. Then 
we can eliminate the causes of the trouble; 
we can know what hurts men and prevents 
social progress. 

This may seem to be getting far afield 
from Herbert Hoover. Notatall. It is just 
getting a perspective on him in relation to 
the presidency. He is not only as widely 
separated from uncleanliness in politics as 
are the poles but he has shown a keenness 
as an administrator which would make such 
happenings impossible—he could not be so 
easily hoodwinked. 

But that is an elementary qualification. 
The big thing is that he has the grasp not 
only of this country but of the world, and 
hence of this country’s relations with the 
world. He is a young man; he belongs to 
the new era. He has the ideas of the new 
era and the proved ability to put them into 
practice. 

That is why I am for him. 
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Can You lell 
the Difference 


between a cheap fence 
and a good one? 


ENCES that look much alike 50 feet away are often found to be 

radically different on close inspection. The practised eye takes 
in these differences at a glance. The high-grade fence has full-size 
posts and wire, posts set at proper depth in solid concrete, gradually 
formed links, uniform barbing, secure bracing and trussing, perfect 
alignment—many identifying marks of substantial construction. 


The cheap fence, likewise is easily recognized. It betrays its weak- 
nesses the day of its erection and proves its false economy by an 
untimely end. There’s only one way to make a real saving on 
fence — buy on the basis of per-year cost. 


Call a Cyclone Representative 


Make a study of fence and learn the difference between a cheap fence 
and a good one. Consult a Cyclone-trained representative. He knows 
fence from every angle. He has helped to manufacture it in Cyclone 
plants, and has helped to erect it on the job. He comes equip 

with long experience and a fund of knowledge that will enable him 
to grasp your fence problems quickly and advise you intelligently. 


Without obligation, write, phone or wire nearest offices and have 
a Cyclone representative call. 


yorone.. ence 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY ‘ Main Offices: beta Ill, 


odio 0 No ae SPs Il., Cleveland, Ohic a tory N.J., Fort Worth, Te 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Standerd Fence ( Oakle nd, Califo rnia, sad st Fence vd Wi re fog ks, — »rtlend, Orego 
Direct Factory Branches. Atlante Sasa baw so Ba a vee re = harlotte, c nati, Des Mo agg , Detroit,G — Rap: ids 
Mich., Hartford, Conn Ho Indianap: Ja le, FI Ka aan iy, Los tem nee! ele Min poe oie Mineola, N.Y 
Milwae ukee, Mt.Ve non, N Y. New Or ines “Phila de siphte Hee rah, St. Le aFr "Se attle "Sy use, T 


Fencing for residences, estates, schools, playgrounds, factories, property of all kinds. 


e 
OC. F. Co., 1928 
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THESE ARE THE 4 CAKES which received 
the largest number of votes when 38,240 
women of America named the cakes their 
families like best 


DEVIL’S FOOD CAKE (/eft)—%4 cup butter, 134 cups sugar, 
3 eggs, 1 cup milk, 234 cups flour, 4 t salt, 3 teasp Royal 
Baking Powder, 1 teaspoon vanilla extract, 3 oz. unsweetened 
chocolate, melted. Cream butter thoroughly; add sugar a little at a 
time. Separate yolks and whites of eggs. Beat yolks until creamy. 
Add yolks to creamed butter and sugar; mix thoroughly. Add milk 
and flour which has been sifted with the baking powder and salt, 
alternately—a little at a time. Then add vanilla and melted choco- 
late. Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. Put into three greased and 
floured cake tins and bake twenty-five to thirty minutes in moderate 
oven at 350° F. 

FILLING AND ICING—1% cups sugar, 4 cup water, 2 egg whites, 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract. Boil sugar and water without stirring 
until syrup spins a thread (238° F.). Pour syrup slowly over beaten 
egg whites. id vanilla. Continue beating until of right consistency 
to spread. 





CHOCOLATE LAYER CAKE (right)—% cup butter, 1 cup 
sugar, 2 A a 1 teaspoon vanilla, 2g cup milk, 2 cups pastry flour, 3 tea- 
spoons Royal Baking Powder, 4 teaspoon salt. Cream butter; add 
sugar, a little at a time, beating until very waaay bos add beaten eggs and 
flavoring; add part of the flour which has been sifted with salt and 
baking powder; add Part of milk and remaining flour and milk a 
little at a time until all is added. Bake in three greased and floured 
layer cake pans in moderate oven at 375° F. fifteen to twenty min- 
— Spread filling thickly between layers and cover top and sides 


OLD. ‘FASHIONED CHOCOLATE FILLING—24 squares (2% oz.) 
chocolate, 3 tablespoons cream, % cup confectioners’ 8 or powdered 
sugar, 1 tablespoon cornstarch, 1 egg yolk, 4 teaspoon salt, 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla extract. Melt chocolate in double boiler; add cream 
and mix in sugar slowly; add cornstarch mixed with a little cold 
water; add egg yolk and cook, stirring constantly until smooth and 
thick. Remove from fire; add salt and vanilla. 
CHOCOLATE ICING—2 squares (2 oz.) chocolate, 2 teaspoons 
butter, 1 unbeaten white, 134 cups confectioner’s sugar, 2 table- 
oe thin cream. elt chocolate with butter; put egg white into 
allow dish; add sugar slowly, beating until light and smooth; add 
chocolate and sufficient cream to make right consistency to spread. 


COCOANUT MARSHMALLOW CAKE (eft) 44 cup butter 
or other shortening, 1 cup sugar, 3 eggs, 1 teaspoon lemon juice, 1 tea- 
vanilla extract, % cup milk, 2 cups pastry flour, 3 teaspoons 
on al Baking Powder, i teaspoon salt. Reserve two egg whites for 
th “4 icing. Cream the shortening; add sugar and yolks of eggs and 
may ee mix well and add half the milk; add half the flour which 
has been sifted with the baking powder and salt; add remainder of 
milk, then remainder of flour and mix well after each addition. Add 
white of one egg beaten stiff. Bake in three greased and floured 
layer cake tins in moderate oven at 400° F. fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Put together with Cocoanut Marshmallow Filli 
COCOANUT MARSHMALLOW FILLING—1}¢ cups granulated 
sugar, cup water, 6 marshmallows—large size, whites of 2 eggs, 1 
cup fres! ated c 2t lemon juice. Boil sugar and 
water until syrup spins a thread at 238° F. Add marshmallows which 
have been cut into very small pieces, but do not stir into syrup. 
Pour very slowly onto stiffly beaten whites of eggs and beat until 
smooth. Add lemon juice. Spread between layers. Sprinkle with 
cocoanut and small pieces of marshmallows. Cover top of cake with 
icing, sprinkle thickly with cocoanut and decorate top with pieces 
of marshmallow. 





LADY BALTIMORE CAKE (right)—\ cup shortening, 1 cup 
sugar, whites of 3 eggs, 4 cup milk, 1 teaspoon vanilla extract or 14 tea- 
spoon almond extract, 1%4 cups pastry flour, 2 teaspoons Royal 
Baking Powder. Cream shortening; add sugar and unbeaten white 
of one egg; add milk very — beating between each addition; 
add flavoring; add flour which has been sifted with baking powder; 
lastly fold in beaten whites of 2 eggs. Bake in two square greased and 
floured layer tins in moderate oven at 375° F. about 15 minutes. Use 
following filling and cover top and sides of cake with white icing. 
FILLING—1}4 cups sugar, '4 cup water, whites of 2 eggs, 4 cup 
chopped seeded raisins, *4 cup chopped figs, 1 cup chopped blanched 
almonds or pecan nuts, '4 teaspoon vanilla extract. “Boil sugar and 
water without stirring until syrup spins a thread. Pour syrup slowly 
poe beaten eggs, beating continually. Mix in fruit, nuts and flavor- 
Spread between layers of cake. 
Ww IITE ICING—1%% cups confectioner’s sugar, 2 tablespoons hot 
milk, 44 teaspoon butter, '4 teaspoon vanilla extract. Add butter 
to hot milk; add sugar slowly to make right consistency to spread; 
add vanilla. Spread on cake. 


The Royal Baking Powder Co., 
1 Pershing Square, New York City j 
Please send me, free, Royal Cook Book of 350 tested recipes | FR E E / 


Name 


this famous ROYAL COOK BOOK. Contains 
950 favorite, tested recipes. Mail the coupon today 
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most popular cakes 


in America 


eAre you one of the lucky 


men whose wife makes 
them often? 


LL of these cakes are easy to make with the 
A right baking powder. 

In the Royal popularity contest, 38,240 
women wrote about the kinds of cake their 
families like best. The cakes they mentioned 
most often are shown, with their recipes, on the 
opposite page. 

All these women told in detail how they mix 
and bake their cakes. On one point all their 
directions agreed— 

If you want to be sure of success, use Royal 
Baking Powder. 

For Royal is the standard—the baking pow- 
der which for more than fifty years housewives 
have depended on for success in baking. 

Royal is made of the costliest ingredient a 
baking powder can con- 
tain—Cream of Tartar, 
the wholesome, pure 
fruit product of ripe 
grapes. Your mother’s 
grandmother used 
Cream of Tartar, with 
soda, to make her cakes 
light and tender long 
before ready-prepared 
baking powders were on 
the market. 


For wholesomeness, 
flavor and time-after- 
time success, there is no 
substitute for this Cream 
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of Tartar baking powder. It leaves no bitter 
taste. And its leavening strength is so dependa- 
ble that a very little goes a long way. 


It takes only 2¢ worth of Royal to give a large 
layer cake the luscious texture that “just melts 
in your mouth.” 


You will find that experts everywhere prefer 
Cream of Tartar baking powder. Doctors in 
New England were asked what kind of baking 
powder they consider most healthful and 81% 
of those who answered specified “Cream of 
Tartar.”’ From doctors in New York State, 83% 
of the answers were “Cream of Tartar.” 82°% 
of answers from Hospital Dietitians throughout 
the country again said emphatically—‘“‘Cream 
of Tartar baking powder is the most healthful.” 

Authors of 39 authorita- 
tive cook books say, “I pre- 
fer Cream of Tartar baking 
powder.” 

Mary Lyles Wilson, who 
bakes the President’s 
Thanksgiving cake, bakes 
it with Royal, the Cream of 
Tartar baking powder. The 
managers of 76 famous tea 
rooms, who cannot risk 
baking failures, say, “‘We 
use Royal Baking Powder.” 

So it goes. Health and 
food specialists everywhere 
agree that “Royal Baking 
‘ Powder gives best results.” 


Contains no alum— 
Leaves no bitter taste 








Enter 
another 
member of 
the Royal 
tamily 


A second red package knocking at 
your door, asking to come into your 
kitchen— 


Royal fruit-flavored Gelatin, which 
comes to you from the makers of Royal 
Baking Powder and carries on its tra- 
dition of quality. 


As soon as you open the package of 
this new dessert you know it is different 
from anything you've ever had before. 
The delicious fragrance tells you. 


All the flavors come from fresh 
fruits! The actual juice of 35 luscious 
raspberries flavors each package of 
Royal Raspberry; 25 juicy cherries 
were squeezed for each package of 
Royal Cherry. 


Strawberry, orange, and lemon, too 
—taste the Royal desserts and see if 
you can tell them from the kind flavored 
at home with the fresh fruit juices. 


And the gelatin itself is the very 
purest and best. 


So wholesome for the children—a 
dessert of Royal fruit-flavored Gelatin. 
And mighty welcome for the grown-up 
meal—lovely to look at, true in flavor 
to the fresh fruits. Even the men, 
wives write us, mention enthusiasti- 
cally its fresh fruit taste. And that's a 
triumph, as every woman knows. Ask 
for Royal fruit-flavored Gelatin at your 
grocer’s—in the red package like the 
Royal Baking Powder can. 


A complete dessert. Just add water 
and chill and it’s soon ready to serve. 





‘The Cream of Tartar 
BAKING POWDER 


D breeding, of course, 
prevents your own young 
graduate from discussing 
this with you personally. 
One just can’t go about 
telling people how to 
choose a gift for oneself. 
We therefore take the liberty of speaking in 
the name of the class of '28, hoping thereby 
to save thousands of disappointments. 

Certain things about the graduation gift 
you already know. Wisely, you will select 
a ‘good watch. That has always been the 
favored gift for graduation. 

If it is a young man who is graduating, 
you will probably select a pocket watch as 
giving the greater assurance of permanence. 





Gruen Cartouche, $35 and $37.50 
14 &t. solid gold case, $40 and $42.50 





Gruen Pentagon, $75 
Other Pentagons, $500 to $75 


Gruen Guild Watches 
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hat YOUR BOY OR GIRL 
WOULD LIKE TO TELL You 


about the graduation watch 
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THE NEW GRUEN OXFORD SQUARE 


17-Jewel VeriThin PRECISION movement, $65 
Other pocket watches, $500 to $27.50 


If it is a young woman, naturally you 
will consider her taste for the dainty, not 
forgetting, however, the importance of 
a good movement and general durability. 

And you will give much thought to 
style, too, remembering that the person 
who is to receive the watch is young. 

But what is the style in watches? 

For men, the trend is decidedly away 
from the round watch—toward other 
shapes. For a watch that reflects the wearer's 
individuality will always be preferred. 






Full-sized 
rectangular 
movement 





Gruen Quadron, $50 
Other strap watches, $250 to $27.50 











This emblem is dis- 
blayed only by jewelers 
of high business charac- 
ter, qualified members 


The woman's preference is now for the 
rectangular wristlet. For maximum service 
from a watch in this shape, it should be 
of the Gruen Cartouche type of construc- 
tion—embodying an oblong movement, to 
take advantage of all possible space for 
greater size and strength of parts. 


Representative of the present styles in 
fine timepieces are the Gruen Watches 
pictured here. 


Your Gruen jeweler, one of the very best 
in your community, can show you these 
watches, together with many other ex- 
quisite Guild creations, priced from $2500 
to $27.50. His store is marked by the 
Gruen Service emblem shown above. 


GRUEN WATCH MAKERS GUILD 
TIME HILL, CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 
Branches in various parts of the world 
Engaged in the art of making fine watches for more 
than half a century 





: Gruen Cartouche, $50 
14 &t. solid gold, 17-jewel PRECISION movement, $75 





Gruen Cartouche, 14 kt. solid gold case, $60 
Set with 2 diamonds, $75 
Other diamond-set designs, $2500 to $60 





PRECISION 


Trade Mark Reg. 


This GRUEN pledge mark is placed 

only upon watches of finer quality, 

accuracy and finish. Made only in 
the Precision workshop 


‘ ’ ’ 


Look for the mark PRECISION on the dial 














April 21,1928 









of the Gruen Guild 
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thought he knew that voice, but he made 
no accusations. Switchmen are clannish. 

After the investigation Mugs said to 
Charlie Long, at his first opportunity: ‘‘ You 
stay offa my cuts after this, see?”’ 


“What you talkin’ about?” hissed 
Charlie. 
“You try to frame me again,”’ snarled 


Mugs, “‘an’ I’ll have your black heart out!”’ 

The robbery had one result which reacted 
directly on the courtship of Maybelle. A 
husky individual by the name of William 
McNulty O’Rourke arrived at Harbor. 
William had come to Harbor on a mission. 
When the contents of four box cars mys- 
teriously disappear overnight the claim 
department pays off to the consignee or the 
shipper like a slot machine, investigates the 
forbears of the boy that called the switch- 
engine crew, makes carbon copies in quad- 
ruplicate of the age, stripped weight and 
unfortunate baldness of the shipper, gets 
the Dun and Bradstreet rating of the con- 
signee, and after three weeks of mean decla- 
rations as to how high the thief shall be 
hanged, they come to the conclusion that 
they’ve been foiled. Later that day, if they 
remember it, they notify the chief special 
agent, the lord of all the flatfeet, that the 
railroad has been robbed. 

Which resulted in Mr. O’Rourke being 
sent on a mission. Bill said he was going 
down to Harbor to make a pinch. 

At any rate, Bill O’Rourke arrived at 
Harbor, and he found out more in two 
hours than his anchors in the claim depart- 
ment would have found out in five years. 
He realized he had a long row to hoe, that 
if he clapped anyone in the local bastile it 
would be accomplished only after a good 
many days of labor. He notified his chief 
of this and in due course of time received 
instructions to bring the offenders to justice 
if it took ten thousand horse power and the 
wisdom of Solomon—but hold down the 
expenses! 

So Bill took up permanent residence in 
Harbor, and for reasons of his own and be- 
cause of certain connections, he had no 
trouble landing a job as rider on the hump, 
and even less trouble in discharging his 
duties satisfactorily. Also, rather strange 
to relate, the Widow Delaney, the mother 
of Maybelle, took him in as roomer and 
boarder. Bill had more recommendations 
than a hog has bristles. The widow was 
glad to get such a nice young man. Of 
course, Maybelle annexed him. 

The characters have all appeared. The 
scenes are painted and assembled. The 
back curtain is the Harbor hump yard. 
The stage is set for almost anything except 
a marriage. 

The men in the switch shanty know 
everything. Hence it wasn’t particularly 
astonishing that Bill was marked down as 
a flatfoot before he’d been on duty five 
hours. It was rumored about among the 
men that if Bill was run off the job, whoever 
did it would get no more pay checks. The 
fractious Mugs yearned mightily for a good 
healthy smack at this new arrival, but 
Mugs got a quiet little tip that if he started 
anything it meant not only his job but also 
arrest. Not that Mr. O’Cluskey cared 
about going to jail. But the loss of his job 
meant the loss of his girl, and getting ar- 
rested wouldn’t help his cause any. So 
Mugs restrained himself. 

Bill O’Rourke let it be known, as he sat 
on the porch with the amiable Mrs. De- 
laney, the adorable Maybelle and the 
hostile Mugs, that he was not the kind of a 
man to worry over a little job as rider. He 
was well enough fixed, so that jobs meant 
little to him. He was only working so as 
to keep in practice and wear his old clothes 
out, as it were. He was not a lazy man 


not Bill O’Rourke—always on the go, was 
Bill. 
benefit of Maybelle. 
listen to it. 

Mugs would have liked nothing better 
than to punch the head off this home 


All this, according to Bill, for the 
Mugs had to sit and 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


wrecker who worked under the protection 
of the brass helmets. O’Rourke was a fair 
hand with apple sauce and an expert with 
old-fashioned blarney. The green eyes of 
Mr. O’Cluskey gave the illusion that the 
hawkshaw was making serious inroads in 
private territory. Who knows the mind of 
a female? Particularly of a black-haired, 
blue-eyed, altogether lovely Irish girl! Not 
Mugs O’Cluskey, for one. 

“Listen, woman,” said Mugs, during one 
of the few dates Maybelle let him have; 
“they don’t allow you to take scalps no 
more, or some night I’d show you the hair 
off that flatfoot’s head. Say, if I ever get 
an even break with that big flat-footed 
slob, VU—T’ll _” 

*“What’ll you do?”’ demanded Maybelle 
scornfully. 

Mugs hunted for words to great deeds. 
“T’ll knock that big cow right out of his 
shoes,” he declared angrily. 

“Yeah,” said Maybelle. 

“Listen, kid!’’ snarled Mugs. 
think I can’t?” 

“Don’t spoil his nose,” said Maybelle. 
“T like his nose so much.” 

“He'll think a switch engine bumped 
into his pretty nose,” promised Mugs. 

“When you’re man enough to bust Mr. 
O’Rourke’s nose,”’ said Maybelle, “instead 
of talkin’ about doin’ it, you come and give 
me the details. Or maybe Mr. O’Rourke 
will give me the details.” 

“That settles it,’ declared Mugs furi- 
ously. ‘‘Job or no job, jail or no jail, I'll 
smear that big pavement pounder so hard 
that he’ll come out of the Number 11’s 
he walks in.”’ 

“When you do,” suggested Maybelle 
smartly, “come tell me. And bring the 
shoes with you.” 

“Baby,” said Mugs with deadly into- 
nance, ‘““when you see me comin’ up the 
steps with Mr. Hawkshaw’s puppies in my 
hands, it’s your best bet to run an’ slip one 
of mamma’s pie plates under your dress. 
I don’t deliver ’em in no pink ribbon an’ 
tishy paper. When I get those shoes, you 
get somethin’ you been needin’ for a long 
time!” 

Maybelle was thrilled. ‘Listen, hard 
guy,”’ she said; “‘when you’re man enough 
to take those puppies off Mr. O'Rourke 
without stealin’ "em at night, I might go 
get a pie plate.” And off marched May- 
belle, leaving Mugs to figure out the latent 
possibilities inherent in the shoes of a cer- 
tain flatfoot. 

You can enter any switch shanty in the 
country and hear the tale of how a lone 
rider—a certain Mugs O’Cluskey — not only 
subdued and well-nigh annihilated a gang 
of box-car thieves, simultaneously and in 
rotation, but also committed every manner 
of hurt upon a minion of the law. There are 
any number of variations to this story, but 
the true facts are contained herein. Some 
say that Mugs double-crossed his con- 
federates and haled them to justice for 
mercenary reasons. Some say that Mugs 
was working under cover, that he was a 
bull. Still others will tell you that Mugs 
was half boiled with corn whisky and ran 
into the thieves by accident—that he was 
looking for a fight and the thieves obliged 
him. That the flatfoot came along about 
that time and tried to preserve peace and 
got licked for butting in. None of these 
tales are correct. The following is correct. 

Charlie Long and Kingpin Doyle were 
afraid of the flatfoot, O’Rourke; they were 
fearful that O’Rourke had the dope on 
them from the robbery of the first four 
cars. They decided to pull one more job 
and clear out. And before they shook the 
dust of Harbor from their feet they in- 
tended to give Mr. O’Cluskey something to 
remember them by. And thereby they dug 
the pit that trapped them both. 

O’Rourke was watching closely every 
move made by Mugs and he was watching 
with equal interest anything that was re- 
lated to Mugs. When he saw the chalk 


“You 


marks on the cut that preceded Mugs 
marked out by a figure that raced along- 
side—he started after the train. He caught 
a grab iron about twenty cars back and 
he was up on the roof like a monkey. The 
engineer slapped on the brakes; the cut 
ahead of Mugs’ cars shot down the hill on 
the Number 1 lead. The train started up 
again; the hawkshaw slipped over the 
roofs like a shadow, stood on the last car of 
Mugs’ cut of three. Mugs was up ahead 
on the first car. A switchman raced along- 
side, pulled the pin; the three cars and the 
two men shot over the hump on the 
Number 2 lead. 

Mugs liked to let a cut hit the ball for 
him. He never tried to hold one back until 
the very last minute. So the three cars 
picked up momentum like a falling safe, 
and when they were about halfway down 
the hill—which was when Mugs first 
noticed Special Agent O’ Rourke—they were 
moving like an express train. 

“And what might you be doin’ on my 
cars?’’ demanded Mugs viciously. 

“‘T might be stickin’ yer ugly face in the 
jug when we get to the bottom,” replied 
O’ Rourke. 

“T think not,” retorted Mugs, and hit 
him on the nose that Maybelle had thought 
pretty. 

No two people, unless they are madmen 
or Irishmen, would stage a fight on a box- 
car roof, said box car rolling at a most in- 
decent rate of speed and said box car due to 
smash into heaven knew what, except that 
it would be heavy and hard to move. The 
switch tender saw them go by in a blur. 

Charlie Long had erased the marks from 
the cut ahead and substituted routings 
more suitable to his desires, so the cut with 
the two battling men on it was rocketing 
eastward on a lead track. The switch 
tender couldn’t question the chalk marks; 
neither had he any means of stopping the 
flying cars. Kingpin was at the end of the 
east lead track and he threw the switch that 
sent this hurtling vehicle for two madmen 
into the storage track. 

Charlie and Kingpin had three con- 
federates, and the plan of campaign was for 
these three to knock Mr. O’Cluskey on the 
head upon arrival. There were six old box 
cars on this storage track, and these three 
men climbed on top of the first of these cars. 
If Mugs stayed aboard, the three men would 
get him on the roof; if he dropped off, 
Kingpin would meet him and hold him long 
enough for the three knob knockers to over- 
take him. It appeared a beautiful little 
plan. The only thing wrong with it was 
that it didn’t work. 

Kingpin was on the ground and it was 
dark—pitch dark—about two in the morn- 
ing, and the car went by him like a sky- 
rocket. How it ever stayed on the rail 
when it took the storage track switch is a 
complete mystery. So Kingpin had no idea 
that there were two men on the roof instead 
of one. The three thugs, standing on their 
box-car roof, heard a squeal of flanges and 
then they thought they had been hit by a 
cannon ball. 

The thug in the center of the roof was 
wrapped around the brake wheel as you'd 
bend a sausage around a chair rung. He 
went out, like Lottie’s eye, for the full 
count. Mugs crashed into the man on the 
left side, O’ Rourke crashed into the man on 
the right side. 

The box cars were as close together as the 
two pieces of bread that go to make up a 
sandwich, and all five men were still on the 
roof—which in itself was nothing short of 
miraculous. 

Everybody was stunned. When Mugs 
came out of it he had hold of someone, and 
as he thought it was his former playmate, 
he recommenced hostilities immediately. 
Mr. O’Rourke came out of it at about the 
same time, and he thought that his new- 
found punching bag was Mugs. Which 
made it rather rough on the two knob 
knockers. 
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All this happened in pitch darkness 
O’ Rourke and his particular pet fell off the 
roof, but when they hit the bottom, the 
thug was underneath. This particular box 
car thief took no interest whatever in any 
future events. At approximately the same 
time Mugs cast his opponent over the side. 
This party was unconscious all the way to 
the bottom, so he didn’t mind the fal! 
much. Mugs then stumbled into the safe 
cracker that had got himself knotted around 
the brake wheel, and he unwound him and 
socked him a couple of times and then 
threw him over the side 

Mugs said afterward that he knew there 
must be something wrong, but he didn’t 
have the time to figure out what it was. He 
thought these men should have known bet 
ter than to interfere. 

Mugs went down the grab irons on the 
opposite side from where Mr. O'Rourke 
was, and he proceeded north in search of 
the flatfoot that had said something about 
jail. Mr. O'Rourke proceeded north in 
search of a club-footed switchman. 

O’Rourke was the first to engage in 
hostilities. He ran into Kingpin, and each 
thought the other was somebody else. King- 
pin had a knife and every desire to use it, 
but Bill took it away from him and nearly 
broke his arm. O’Rourke could have shot 
him then, but he remembered the bust on 
the nose he had got a little while before, 
not to mention a number of other bruises, 
so he did his best to change all the features 
of his opponent. Kingpin had no affection 
for such drastic facial surgery. They had a 
right interesting debate. 

Mugs met the wily Charlie Long, and 
had not the luck of the Irish been entirely 
on the side of O’Cluskey, it would have 
been a different story. Long made a 
mistake. 

He called to Mugs, thinking Mugs was 
Kingpin. Mugs was on Charlie and had 
knocked him silly and endways before 
Charlie could lift the stubby automatic 
from his pocket. Then Mugs pinned his 
arms and took the gun from him, and hold- 
ing the gun in the flat of his palm, he 
smeared Charlie’s face with the flat of the 
gun. Charlie joined his brothers in crime, 
as cold and limp as a lily. Mugs proceeded 
on his crusade. 

He heard the noise of battle on the other 
side of the car and he climbed over to see if 
he couldn't find and finish Bill O’ Rourke. 
He arrived at the moment when William 
was concluding a most excellent job of work 
on Kingpin. Kingpin was in that state of 
coma subsequent to five consecutive socks 
on the nose. Mr. O’ Rourke was still con- 
vinced that the unrecognizable phiz before 
him belonged to Mugs O’Cluskey, and he 
was devoting time and energy to the squar- 
ing up of a certain account in noses. Mugs 
saw the two shadowy forms before him, saw 
them cease their struggling for a moment, 
heard Bill say: ‘‘ Now, me tough bucko”’ 
pant, a sudden movement; the sound of a 
fist as it landed—‘‘an’ how is your beak?” 
Pant, a sudden movement, another sock 
““Ye’ll bust my nose, will you?” Pant, a 
sudden movement, anether sock. ‘‘ Don’t 
wiggle, ye crumb!” 

Said Mugs: “Turn round, ye flat-footed 
slob, an’ I'll give ye a nose like a cabbage!”’ 

Bill whirled, releasing his grip on Kingpin 
with his left hand. Kingpin feil flat on his 
face in a stupor. 

“Where you been, you damn scissor- 
bill?”’ snarled Bill, panting. 

“*T been chasin’ you,”’ retorted Mugs, and 
closed in. 

They fought in the narrow space between 
the two tracks. No strategy, no tricks, 
they traded blow for blow, and the one that 
could take the most and hit the hardest was 
the guy that was the better man. They 
knocked each other down; they stumbled 
and both fell on the badly used Kingpin; 
they hit each other anywhere at all, but 
preferably on the nasal organ. It was a 

(Continued on Page 132 
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Color Phorin 


QLOR charm of 

interiors begins 
with soft-toned beau- 
tiful walls:;which lend 
light and spaciousness 
and make beautiful 
pleasing backgrounds 
for furnishings! 


Velumina 


Flat Wall 


Paint 


— gives walls soft, uni- 
form tones! 

No.pores to absorb dirt— 
washing replaces redec- 
orating ! 


————-4 “Guide to Better 
2 i) Homes’ 
as 


f Senelele) MmeleMeeleliel 
ee telele Balelem Sale! 


furnishing sent 


free! 


| PD te big tod SLOP ELCI S| 
PLATE GLASS ©. 


Paint; Varnish and L: 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Portland, Oregon 


guer Factories: 
yewark, New Jersey 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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(Continued from Page 129) 
man-size battle, with two men doing the 
fighting, and the only tragic part of the 
whole business was that there were no 
spectators. 

The end came after this fashion—with 
suddenness, punctuated by a terrific bust 
on the button. Bill had knocked Mugs up 
against the sheathing of a box car. He 
closed like a charging bull to finish his man; 
his fist came over level with his shoulder 
with all his strength and weight behind it. 
It missed the switchman’s face by inches. 
A double-sheathed, fifty-ton box car makes 
a poor punching bag; no matter how hard 
a man may hit one, they still stay on the 
track. Mr. O’Rourke found that out. The 
pain of his broken hand made him physi- 
cally weak. Mugs shoved him off, braced 
one leg against a convenient tie end and hit 
him like a pile driver. The hawkshaw 
sagged like a broken car sill. Mugs braced 
himself again, felt for his playmate with his 
left hand, put his strength and his weight 
and his savageness behind his right fist, 
caught the dizzy Mr. O’Rourke with a hay- 
maker just abaft the point of the jaw, and 
Mr. O’Rourke went out like a busted 
headlight. 

Mugs sat down on a tie end and caught 
his breath. He could see fairly well out of 
one eye. A shadowy form swayed erect a 
few feet from him. It was Kingpin. Mugs 
arose wearily and caught him by the 
shoulder. 

“Will ye be quiet?’”’ he demanded in- 
dignantly, and knocked the foggy Kingpin 
over the head with the butt of Charlie’s 
automatic. 

He dragged Kingpin alongside of the 
hawkshaw and crossed their hands over 
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their chests. He walked around the box car 
and collected the remains of Charlie Long 
and laid him out alongside the other two, 
according to seniority. He collected the 
three thugs—the knob knockers who had 
no better sense than to interfere with a 
good fight--disarmed them and laid them 
alongside their companions in poor judg- 
ment. He threw the guns and the knives 
under one of the box cars, keeping only the 
automatic he had deprived Charlie of. 
Then he performed a peculiar operation on 
the prone Mr. O’Rourke. This operation 
had to do with the pedal extremities only. 

A few minutes later he saw lanterns 
coming down the lead track from the direc- 
tion of the hump. He watched them ap- 
proach, watched them blink and glitter. 
When they were about half a mile distant 
he rose to his feet, lifted the automatic, 
fired it rapidly. He grinned a battered grin 
as the lanterns bobbed and came forward 
more rapidly. 

He raised the pistol again and fired the 
remaining shots when the lanterns were 
at the point where the lead track branched 
for the storage track. He guffawed boister- 
ously when the lanterns went out with great 
suddenness. 

“O’Rourke!”’ called a gruff voice through 
the darkness. 

‘‘ Did ye bring a hearse fer him?’’ shouted 
Mugs. 

““What?”’ called the gruff voice. 

“Aw, come on!’’ shouted Mugs. 

A few moments later he stood within the 
half circle of lanterns. 

““Where’s O’Rourke?”’ demanded the 
night yardmaster grimly, swinging the 
heavy switch club he carried. ‘Where's 
Doyle? Where’s Long?” 
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Mugs grinned painfully but delightedly. 
He permitted himself a final gesture. 

““They’ve been shuffled about a bit,’’ he 
said, pointing. ‘You’d best get their 
mothers down here to identify ’em!”’ 


It was some eighteen hours after the 
grand capture that Mr. O’Cluskey rapped 
forcibly and with vigor on the door of the 
Delaney bailiwick and entered with no 
further preliminaries. His face looked as 
though a mule had made a bull’s-eye with 
the off hind foot—a jenny mule, not a 
donkey. His nose was in a state most aptly 
described as sandwiched. One eye was 
completely defunct, the other was a mere 
slit in an ocean of blue. 

Maybelle came running to meet him. 
She stopped short, stared. She stared at 
the battered Mr. O’Cluskey; she stared 
also at the objects—the large objects—that 
hung suspended from the right mitt of Mr. 
O’Cluskey. 

Said objects were suspended by shoe laces. 
They were large, thick-soled objects— Num 
ber 11’s, to be exact. 

‘““Why, Mugs darling!” cried Maybelle. 

Mugs cocked his head to see the better. 
He fended Maybelle off with his left hand. 

“Ye’d best run out in the kitchen, little 
one,”’ said he grimly as he dangled the 
Number 11’s on high, “‘an’ slip on a pie 
plate where it’ll do the most good.” 

Maybelle stared at him. 

“Ye'd better hurry !”’ said Mr. O’Cluskey 
belligerently. ‘I have a license in me 
pocket an’ his riverence’ll be here in five 
minutes !’’ 

Maybelle continued to stare. 

**Git!”’ bellowed Mr. O’Cluskey. 

Maybelle ran for the kitchen. 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Rosenwitz, the pride of Yonkers, a boxer 
who, in addition to being America’s foremost 
authority on Bernard Shaw, has written 
several works of philosophy. 

One of these, Why a Hell? you will re- 
call, was accorded the Pulitzer Prize last 
year. Among Mr. Rosenwitz’s lighter 
works we find such literary jewels as Only 
a Shop Girl and How to be a Gentleman 
Though Seasick. Under the sobriquet of 
Forrest Summerville, the Battler is famed 
abroad as well as in America as the echo of 
De Maupassant. 

Over here I wish to present to you Mr. 
Killer Clancy, a charming gentleman whom 
Ypsilanti claims as a son. He has recently 
received his Ph.D. degree at Princeton Uni- 
versity, having merited the honor by his 
contributions to the world of learning. Em- 
ploying the alias of Ronsdale Warren, Mr. 
Clancy has written many beautiful poems, 
which no doubt will live long in the stately 
halls of literature. 

He is given an edge, if I may so term it, 
over Mr. Rosenwitz because of his his- 
trionic abilities, since he has played various 
Shaksperean réles to perfection upon the 
American stage. 

The gentlemen will box according to 
Queensberry rules, and the winner, besides 
receiving a beautiful set of Dickens pre- 
sented by Mr. Rex Tickard, the promoter, 
shall be entitled to compete with Mr. Sailor 
Stein, the champion, who, if I may be al- 
lowed to say so, possesses a more thorough 
knowledge of medieval literature than any 
other student today. 

Let me thank you, ladies and gentlemen, 
for your kind indulgence, and the match 
will go on. E. J. Linehan. 
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USH, my infant, close your eyes, 
’Tis the hour of lullabies ; 

Now the balmy evening breeze 

Whispers softly to the trees, 

And your casement, open wide, 

Lets in lots of airs beside. 

All the radios on the street 

Bedtime tales and songs repeat; 


(Continued from Page 34) 


Dreamland choo-choos puff and ring, 
Stridulous gents and ladies sing. 

Let no shadow cross your brow, 
Slumbertime has come—and how! 
From pianos twain proceed 

Strains of scrambled Wiegenlied. 
Slumber, baby, do not weep, 
Brahms and Chopin bid you sleep! 
Flies Kentucky Babe to rest 

At a male quartet’s request; 

From a neighbor’s window high 
Trumpets Erminie’s Bye-bye. 

Hark, while gypsy sweethearts true 
Loudly slumber on for you! 
Dormez, dearest, rest heureuse, 
Lulled by Jocelyn’s jazzed Berceuse! 
Under sundry Southern moons 
Mammies broadcast raucous croons ; 
Fond nostalgia designates 

Cradles in outlying states. 
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Oh, what pretty songs we hear, 

All assailing baby’s ear 

All together raising hell 

Precious darling, do not yell! 

Diddums drive it to distraction ? 

Diddums queer its gut reaction ? 

Sleep, and be your fears forgotten 

Mamma’ll stuff your ears with cotton! 
Corinne Rockwell Swain 


Spring Comes to the Bird Fanciers 


HEN spring comes in I love to lic 
In some sequestered swamp 

And watch the white clouds sailing high 
And see the birdies romp. 


I love to lie embowered in green 
Where bird life multiplies, 

And make a list of species seen 
And beat the other guys. 


But as I have to rise at three 
And do not get my shredded 
Wheat or coffee, frequently 
I get a bit light-headed. 


O blithe Newcomer! I have heard 
Thy twofold shouting o’er us; 

O Cuckoo! Shail I call thee Bird 
Or Cuculus canorus? 


What is that merry cheep-cheep-cheep ? 
That lyrie-lilting cackle? 

Is it the Double-Breasted Squeep, 
Or the Sore-Throated Gackle ? 


My feet are wet; my poor head reels; 
My cold becomes acute ; 

Is that a great Boiled Owl that wheels 
Beside a Rum-Beaked Snoot ? 


A black snake crawls across my feel, 
Mosquitoes on my neck, 

But I will make a list to beat 
Those other guys, by heck! 


And so I watch the birdies fly 
Amid the vernal pomp; 
When springtide comes I love to lie 
In some sequestered swamp. 
Morris Bishop 
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The blunt fact is that Dodge 
Brothers Victory Six is outper- 
forming everything in its price 
class—without exception. 


Snaps ahead of them all at the 
get-away. Leads, with ease, at 
top speed —and accelerates faster 
at all speeds: 5 to 25 miles in 
7% seconds! 10 to 45 miles in 
13% seconds! 


Reveals its superior power on 


the nile. Steers easier. Rides 
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erformance champion of its class 


steadier. Travels bad roads 
with far greater smoothness. 
These are facts, not claims— 
proved by the stop watch and 
confirmed by the public. 

They explain The Victory’s 
spectacular success. They are 
explained by The Victory’s spec- 
tacular design. 

For The Victory is the only car 
of its kind in the world. Provid- 
ing more power per pound of car 
weight than any other automo- 


bile in its price class! With a 
chassis frame the full width of 
the body—for the first time in 
history! And a body with only 
8 major parts! 


A car that is lighter yet sturdier 
—swifter yet safer—simpler yet 
smarter in line and design. 


A marvel on the road and a 
beauty at the curb. Big, roomy, 
luxurious—and performance 
champion of its class! 








COUPE -BROUGHAM, F.0.B. DETROIT 
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The Mark of Leading 
Tire Stores Everywhere 


“One genuine satisfaction of General 
Tire users is not due, solely, to exceptionally long 
mileage. The tire engineering knowledge of the 
General dealer enables him to give sound advice on 
*‘proper-sizing’’ and on such important matters as 
the causes of irregular wear and how to correct 
them —no matter what make tire you use. 
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With General, quality is a practical thing— 
giving values you can see and feel. It has come 
to mean exceptionally long mileage, unusual 
comfort and the greatest factor in safe driv- 
ing, applied not only to the finer cars, but to 


all popular- priced makes as well. 


This fast-spreading belief in the economy of 
top quality resulted last year in hundreds of 
thousands of experienced tire buyers changing 
to Generals. 


They were the source from which General 
made its unique sales gain, a record so pro- 
nounced that it was by far the most conspic- 
uous gain in the industry—leading all. 


The 1928 swing to General already stretches 
toward new peaks of leadership—with an 
increasing number of car owners showing the 
force of preference for top quality. 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


GENERA 
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— goes a long way to make friends 
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Play Safe~ 
Use this 

ACCURATE 

TIRE GAUGE! | ~ 


FRONT tire several 

ae pounds under the spec- 
ified pressure—steering a 
trifle hard—a rut—a fraction 
of a second’s delay in turn- 
ing—result, a costly, per- 
haps dangerous, accident! 


Under-inflation is the 
worst enemy of balloon 
tires. Regular use of a 
U.S. GAUGE enables you 
to check up the inflation 
and to easily maintain the 
recommended pressure. 
This assures longer life for 
your tires, results in fewer 
punctures, lessens body 
sway and makes steering 
easier and safer. 
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. S. GAUGE is guaran- 
urate and fits all types of 
wheels. It is handy to use and 
as easy to read as your watch. 
Construction is sturdy and the 

rystal is unbreakable. 

Ask for a U.S. GAUGE 
by name at your deal- 
er’s. If he cannot supply 
you, order direct. Price, 
$1.50, with leather case. 


UNITED STATES GAUGE CO. 
New York and Chicago 

M f Pressure and Vacuum Gauges 

4 nul Types for Every Purpose 


U.S.GAUGE 


for testing 
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ORAWN BY PAUL REILLY 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A HIGHBROW AND A LOW ONE { 


Giving Up Money to Listen to Visiting Foreign Paying Ten Cents to Have Your Hat Blown Off and 
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GE DRAWN BY FRANK RYDER 
‘‘Darling, We’re Rich! I’ve Invented a Mirror The Man Who Read a Thriller While Getting 
That Lies’’ His Hair Cut 






















THE DOCTOR. 
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Self: Expression 
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A highly organized dis 
tribution rveice suf 
plies thousands of coun 
try homes with Pyrofax 


Gas. Thi ervt 1 

pr ym pt a nd di pe ndabi a 
because of the hundred 
of Pyrofax 
tions throughout thi 


country. 
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you can cook on a genuine gas range even though you live 


miles beyond the 


city 20S Mains 


Pyrofax Gas is recommended 

for use with Lorain equipped 

Red Wheel Gas Ranges. See 
the two following pages. 


HINK of the convenience of it! A real gas 
range with a modern oven heat regulator to 
cook with, even in the country! Pyrofax 
makes a suburban or country kitchen as clean, 
cool, efficient and modern as any in the city. 
It is genuine gas derived from natural gas and 
brought right to your country home in steel 
cylinders. Use it like city gas on genuine gas 
ranges and other gas appliances. 

Without delay you can have Pyrofax Gas 
Service in your home beyond the gas mains. 
Imagine the satisfaction of cooking on a hand- 
some range like the Red Wheel Gas Range 
equipped with Lorain oven heat regulator, 
illustrated here! With such a range, oven 
temperatures can be accurately controlled and 
regulated to cook a whole meal and leave you 
perfectly free for hours at a time. No worry 
and never a baking failure. Not a bit of gas 
wasted, because temperatures are always kept 
exactly right. Install Pyrofax and you can en- 
joy all the conveniences and pleasures of suc- 
cessful gas cooking even though your home is 
miles from a gas main. Pyrofax is bringing 
modern cleanliness and freedom from drudg- 
ery to thousands of suburban and country 
kitchens. The American Stove Company in 


PYROFAX DIVISION 


CARBIDE AND Carson CHEMICALS CorPoRATION 
(Please address office nearest you) 


ation on Pyrofax 






Please send me further infort 
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and the name of the nearest distribut 
Name 


Addres = —— 


or. 








Cuicaco— Peoples Gas Building 
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is shown here. You can have a handsome, 


The Reliable Lorain Red Wheel Gas Range made by the American Stove Company 


efficient range like this in your suburban or 


country kitchen when you use Pyrofax. See the two succeeding pages for other m 
of Lorain equipped Red Wheel Gas Ranges with which Pyrofax can be used. 
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their advertisement on the two ut 
following pages recommend 
Pyrofax for use on any of their 
handsome Red Wheel Gas 


Ranges. 





This 


vecinsy 


line or carbide. It is ready for 
use instantly, at the turn of a gas cock. No 
delays. No inconveniences. Pyrofax is a true 
gas, burning with a hot, sootless flame. No 
fuel quite equals real gas for cooking, and 
here it is for you with all its clean convenience 
even though your home is miles from the city. 
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Pyrofax is real gas—not gaso- —pyyojus dealer im 3 






Pyrofax Gas is distributed through 
hundreds of service stations conveniently 
located throughout the country. It 1s 
produced by a unit of one of America’s 
largest corporations. Users of Pyrofax 





_~ are assured of continued, dependable 
service and of a product of the highest 
character, marketed by a reputable concern. 

Cost of Pyrofax equipment, completely in- 
stalled, including gas range, exclusive of gas 

$135 and up, depending on equipment se- 
lected. See the Pyrofax dealer in your commu- 
nity or return the coupon to the nearest office. 
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CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbid 1 Carbon ( 
Boston—1017 Old South Building Carbide and Carbon Building Detrroir—G 1 Motors B 
CLEVELAND— Madison Ave. and West 7 » ‘ oe ee Sr. Lou $228 Forest Park Bly 
117th St. 30 E. 42nd St., New York Saw Faanwcisco—114 Sans So. 


Minneapouis—600 First 








il Soo Line Building 
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Even though you 
live beyond the 
gas mains you 
can enjoy the 
advantages of a 
Red Wheel Gas 
Range. See the 
advertisement 


o 
Pyrofax Gas 













The Research 
Kitchen of American Stove 
Company, located at Cleveland, O. 
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AMERICAN STOVE CO., 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 4 4 
Please send me free copy of your Lorain Recipes for Tarts and 
Fanchonnettes. (Print name and address plainly.) 
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-Ked Wheel Gas Range 





HERE’S ONE WAY to make sure that 

your next gas range will prove to be 

all that you hoped it would be, all that 
you were told it would be. This one sure 
way is to buy a Red Wheel Gas Range. Then 
you will be completely satisfied with your 
purchase. 
American Stove Company, world’s largest 
makers of gas ranges, builds, in their entirety, 
the six famous lines of Red Wheel Gas 
Ranges illustrated on this page. 
Aside from the six great stove factories of 
American Stove Company, which have 
been in continuous operation for nearly a 
half-century, the Company owns two huge 
foundries and several up-to-date enameling 
and small-parts plants. 
Also, the Company maintains at St. Louis 
one of the finest Research Laboratories in 
the United States. Here all new models 
of Red Wheel Gas Ranges are given thor- 
ough tests for efficiency, safety, durability 
and general performance. 


Then, at Cleveland, Ohio, is located an 
elaborately equipped Research Kitchen, 
operated under the direction of one of 
Americe’s noted cookery authorities. In 
this kitchen are created the 

Lorain Time and Tem- 

perature Recipes. 

















QUICK MEAL 
Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 





Millions of these Recipes are distributed an- 
nually to women who ask for them. (See 
coupon.) In this kitchen was compiled the 
first cook book devoted entirely to Time 
and Temperature Oven Cookery. This 
165-page cook book is given free to every 
purchaser of a new Red Wheel Gas Range. 
When you buy a Red Wheel Gas Range 
you buy the product of a Company that is 
recognized everywhere as the leader in its 
field. This leadership has been won by 
high-quality merchandise, unique con- 
struction features, big production, fair prices 
and a helpful service to users. 


Anybody can purchase the commonplace 
things of which a gas range is made—pieces 
of steel, pipe and porcelain. But only one 
manufacturer is able to build these things 
into gas ranges that are so good that women 
buy more of them than they do of any 
other make. 

Wherever gas is available you’ll find dealers 
that sell one or more of the popular lines 
of Red Wheel Gas Ranges illustrated on this 
page. Go soon and see the new models 
that are now on display. You'll surely find 
the size, style and finish that you prefer. 
Then, buy without hesitancy. For, truly, 
you take no chance when you buy a Red 
Wheel Gas Range. 





RELIABLE 
Reliable Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


LARGEST MAKERS OF GAS RANGES IN THE WORLD 
St. Louis, Mo. 


829 Chouteau Avenue wi 


. . 
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DIRECT ACTION 


Direct Action Stove Co. Div., Lorain, O. 








CLARK JEWEL 
George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 














NEW PROCESS 
New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, O. 
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| - if 
to do - to dare -to serve | 


s)\simarket in terms of continents, 
vO “friends in terms of millions. { 
A world-famed name with responsi- | 
bility as broad as its recognition. ‘ 
A young organization with youth's | 
drive and originality, yet old as these | 
great times and the great industries | 
it serves. A group with ideas, and one | 
ideal-to merit the confidence given | 
it, to live up to the expectations of | 
a whole world full of users. 


STEWART-WARNER 


MOTOR CAR i. £2 @ BEE. Bs | 


Speedometers, Vacuum Tanks, Horns, Bumpers, Shock Absorbers, Passalite, 
the wireless cigar lighter, Electric and Vacuum Windshield Cleaners, ; 
Chains, Driving Lights, Road Lights, Body Polish, Metal Polish. \ 

t 











RADIO RECEIVING SETS and R#22?.2.0DU-C ER & 
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“Please don’t try. I’d much rather you 
wouldn’t— really.” 

They drove to the hospital in silence and 
in silence went up to King’s room. He was 
quiet, perfectly composed. His thin, sharply 
drawn features were calm, his dark eyes 
bright. He did not resemble Owen in the 
least, though their voices were so much 
alike. Valeria gave him her cool, firm, vital 
hand and he pressed it between his thin, 
long, weak hands and said, in that weak 
voice, so touchingly like Owen’s: 

“Thank you for coming, Val; but don’t 
bother about—the rest—-what I said yes- 
terday, I mean. I’d just lost my nerve for 
a second. I wouldn’t let you do it, of 
course.”” 

She smiled at him gravely. ‘‘ But I want 
to be with you, King.”’ 

To Owen’s astonishment Doctor Meiller 
gave his consent. Owen was to wait down- 
stairs in one of the reception rooms on the 
first floor until the operation was over, when 
they would let him know the result. But 
Valeria would be allowed to stay with King 
while the anesthetic was administered. 
Owen remonstrated with her in vain; she 
concealed her very real dismay, the woman- 
ish shrinking from a possible glimpse of 
knives, all the ghastly paraphernalia of the 
operating room. 

“No; I'll be all right, Owen. But I'll go 
straight home afterward, I think, and you 
can let me know og 

She would not look about her at the 
white-tiled room. She stood very straight, 
with a fixed smile on her lips, clasping 
King’s right hand, while the rubber mask 
was fitted over his face. And as the ether 
was given and she felt King’s hand first 
clutch hers urgently, then slowly, slowly 
relax its grasp, the pressure growing more 
and more feeble until it was a mere flutter- 
ing of a moth’s wings in her palm, then was 
utterly still, she held herself rigidly erect. 
But scarcely had the limp fingers dropped 
from hers before the white room whirled 
round sharply, her knees trembled, a black, 
choking wave rushed up and caught her, 
dragged her down. 


XLII 
HE put up her hand to her face, which 
was horridly cold and wet, and heard 
through the receding wave, which still 
seemed to sound, though ever so faintly, in 
her ears: 

‘Just lie quietly for a few minutes, Mrs. 
Mallory. You're all right now.” 

With a painful effort Val forced open her 
eyelids and saw a white room, felt beneath 
her a hard high bed. Miss Jerome’s excep- 
tionally pretty face was bending over her 
at one side and on the other was a young 
interne, so very blond and clean that he 
seemed to have been entirely spun out of 
glass. His fingers, as cool and impersonal as 
glass, held her wrist; and his clear blue 
eyes, looking down at her with a keen curi- 
ous interest, were still as devoid of human 
expression, as little masculine, as the mag- 
nifying lens in a microscope. 

“Oh! I—I must have fainted 

“Yes, Mrs. Mallory.” 

“When?” 

“Not very long ago. Don’t try to get 


did I?” 


up. 
“But I must! I 
forgotten something. Oh! 
my brother, Miss Jerome?”’ 

“We shall know very soon now, Mrs. 
Mallory. Please don’t disturb yourself. 
Everything’s all right.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t! What an idiot I was! 
I’ve never fainted before in my life! What 
a perfectly silly thing to do!” 

Miss Jerome gave her a mysterious smile. 

“Not at all, Mrs. Mallory. Perfectly 
natural under the circumstances,” the doc- 
tor said in his grave, youthful voice. 

“‘No—but really I’ve never been such a 
coward before! Why should just a little 
ether and the thought of —the rest make me 
faint? Owen will simply hate me!”’ She 


What was it? I’ve 
King-—-how is 
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groaned. ‘And Doctor Meiller! After 
he’d trusted me to be calm and brave!”’ 

“‘Please don’t excite yourself, Mrs. Mal- 
lory. No one can possibly blame you, under 
the circumstances.” 

The repetition of the phrase began to 
seem vaguely important; she stared at him 
questioningly. 

“Most unfortunate,” the soothing voice 
went on, “but we only blame ourselves. 
Though naturally Doctor Meiller would 
never have permitted it if he had known.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Can it be possible, Mrs. Mallory, that 
you don’t know why you fainted?”’ 

Before her mind had grasped the signifi- 
cance of his words, she felt an inexplicable 
blush rise straight from her heart, and her 
face, her neck, burned with it hotly even 
before she knew why. Then, as if her own 
blush had told her, she said, whispering: 

“But you don’t mean It’s not pos- 
sible! I ? 

“Most probable, I should judge.” 

“But—no! You don’t understand! I 
won't. I can’t!” 

The doctor and the nurse were too well 
trained to exchange glances; they merely 
looked over each other’s heads at those 
walls which many times before had echoed 
to that same cry. 

Miss Jerome, with automatic professional 
sympathy, patted, patted the patient’s 
hand and uttered small bleating sounds in- 
tended to be soothing. 

“‘No—now—now, Mrs. Mallory. You'll 
feel better about it in a moment. Shall I get 
you a cup of tea?”’ 

Valeria sat up. She had almost laughed 
at the colossal inadequacy of Miss Jerome’s 
suggestion, and the impulse to laughter had 
saved her from a nervous collapse. Her ex- 
pression was calm, her voice cool, but she 
spoke with great decision, addressing both 
the doctor and the nurse: 

‘Please don’t tell my husband.” 

The very young doctor, caught unaware 
by this unexpected remark, actually 
blushed; then blushed still more in his at- 
tempt to cover up his lapse from profes- 
sional imperturbability. 

“‘I—I beg your pardon?”’ he stammered. 

She repeated her request, but now it was 
a command: 

“‘Don’t tell my husband.” 


XLIV 


HE felt none of the traditional sacred 

joy. She felt that life had caught her in 
the last and most inexorable of all its traps. 
And yet how strange! For she had often 
envied her friends their children—had al- 
ways meant to have children of her own. 
Yes, if her marriage had been different! 
If Owen had loved her—how different, how 
right, everything would have been now! 

But she would not hold him through his 
sense of honor toward a child—toward her 
as the mother of his child. No, she would 
not—could not—allow him to pretend to 
love her now—only for that reason. She 
could not bear that. It was more impera- 
tive now than ever before to get away from 
him. 

How ironic that just as she had had a 
chance to escape—her first real glimpse of 
freedom ——— But why not still follow her 
plan? She still could go back to Midland, 
live with her father as they had planned 
if Owen didn’t know. If Owen was not told 
about the child he would consent to a sepa- 
ration. He would take King abroad 
King? If King - No, she must not 


think of him now. 
“Think only of yourself,’’ a deep instinct 
warned her; “save yourself now.” 
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All at once her heart was touched at the 
thought of her father’s happiness; in a 
quick flash of visual imagination she saw 
her father with her child. And it was as if 
she herself had returned to childhood. For 
the first time in her life she had a sense of 
the continuity of human life, of human 
experience; for the first time a personal com- 
prehension of the ancient inherited knowl- 
edge —that to have a child is to be oneself 
reborn. With the violently centripetal ego- 
tism of youth, she had believed that the 
world and all its events spun round her as 
an axis; that life began and ended with her 
own life. Now, with a curious sense of re- 
lief, she felt that her own life was over. 

She had left the hospital and had driven 
to her hotel. She paid the taxi fare now 
and was about to enter the open door, when 
a sudden impulse drew her away. She 
crossed the street instead and went into the 
park. As she walked slowly along in the 
noontime heat, under the dusty trees, fol- 
lowing the bridle path for a while, then 
crossing the main road, where the melting 
asphalt clung stickily to her high heels and 
a few motors shot by with a swift fanning 
of the hot air, to the pavement deserted of 
pedestrians, in the sun, Valeria thought of 
that day when she had walked in the Mid- 
land park—the day, only last spring, when 
she had for the second time met Owen. She 
remembered how, on that day, her life had 
seemed to have come to an end, scheme as 
she might to save it, to find a new direc- 
tion for it. And now she was involved in an 
even greater tragedy, a more subtle emo- 
tional complication. Yet even in the midst 
of her sense of tragedy and defeat, and of a 
sort of despairing helplessness, weakness, 
even rage, that she felt—rage at life, at fate, 
the ironical turn of events, at a force that 
would compel her to what she had not 
chosen—there was still something that in- 
sistently pressed at heart for joy. Her life 
was over —her own life—but a new life was 
begun. 

She stopped on the hot, dusty pavement, 
in the glare of the July sun; and, observed 
by a ragged idler on a park bench, close 
to an old battered bucket filled with dis- 
carded newspapers, she stood still and felt 
soft and somehow delightful tears run down 
her cheeks and did not try to stop them. 
And as if, like spring rain, they had washed 
away from a clear stream ali the hard 
stones, the bitter mud that had choked its 
pure source, she let herself be glad in her 
new freedom—the greatest freedom of all 
from oneself. For her own life was over 
how wonderful! Her own little involved 
and trivial and petty and worthless life, 
tormented yet meaningless. A new life was 
beginning. 

But she would not tell Owen. She 
guarded her secret jealously. He had no 
share in her happiness. Her new happiness 
would be to forget him. 

She walked on for a long time, until she 
was tired and hungry. She had forgotten 
her watch —didn’t know the time. At last 
she turned back toward the hotel. As she 
went up in the elevator it occurred to her 
that Owen must have tried to telephone 
her about King long before this. What 
would he think? How could she explain 
her absence? Her first impulse had been to 
go away without seeing him again. She 
felt an absolute fear of looking him in the 
eyes; she felt that he must discover, merely 
by looking at her, her secret. But now she 
realized that it would be impossible to go 
away without some sort of explanation. 
She must, at least, show an interest in King 
and invent an excuse for her departure. 

She opened the door with her key and 
stepped into the little connecting hall of the 
two apartments. It was so dark in there 
after the glare of the sun outside that fora 
moment she couldn’t see. And as she stood 
still, trying to recover her sight, she heard 
voices from the sitting room of Owen’s 
suite; indistinguishable sounds blending, as 
of two people speaking at once, and then 
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| she could tell them. 
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the sharply raised, shriller sound of a 
woman’s voice that was vaguely familiar. 
“‘T don’t believe you!” cried the woman’s 
voice. 
Valeria stood quite still. 
“‘Tt’s true,’”’ Owen’s voice replied. 
Then the woman’s voice again: 
are only saying that to punish me!’ 
“To punish you?” 
“Oh, I don’t blame you. I deserve it. 
But it doesn’t matter—I love you.” 
“No!” 
“T do love you, Owen!” 
There was a pause. In it, Valeria heard 
her own voice whispering in her brain: 
“‘That’s Beth—there—with Owen. Beth!” 
The next thing she knew she was outside 
the door, closing it after her without a 
sound, ringing the bell for the elevator. 
“Where are you going? What are you 
going to do?”’ she heard her own voice ask. 
She did not find the answer until she was 
on the train to Midland. She had moved in 
a daze, confused but purposeful, as if pro- 
pelled by an outside force. Fortunately 
now she had plenty of money to obey her 
sudden impulse. For if she had been pre- 
vented from getting away at once, she felt 
that she might have done something utterly 
wild and desperate; something far more 
foolish than merely running away, without 
any luggage, and taking the first train home. 
She was lucky enough to procure a state- 
room on the crowded train, and she went to 
bed. But as soon as she had closed her eyes 
she was sorry that she had not yielded to 
her first impulse—to walk straight into that 
room, confront them suddenly and watch 
their frightened faces—their silly, fright- 
ened faces—strike them dumb with what 
She could imagine 
Owen’s face stricken white, with the sudden 
knowledge. Even Beth might, at a mo- 


“You 


’ 


| ment like that, lose her supreme self- 


| confidence, look frightened and ashamed. 


| And more than that—deeper than that—a 


feeling that rose straight up out of all cen- 
turies—one woman triumphant over the 
other—superior to the other now in the 
sight of their lord—she wanted to fling at 
Beth the angry, contemptuous words that 
had been beating in her brain ever since she 
had heard her rival’s hated, softly cooing 
voice—-the words that were beating in her 
mind now to the rhythm of the moving 
train: 

““Why, you silly little doll, you! You’re 


not real! I’m going to have a baby. You’re 


not real!’’ 

The word gave her comfort. She put up 
her hand to her breast and a strange star- 
tled feeling of happiness and of wonder 
came to her. 

“T’m real,’’ she whispered. ‘I’m real.’ 

All her hatred fell away mystically then, 
as in a dream, a legend of evil enchantment 
and magic awakening. Both Owen and 
Beth seemed curiously unimportant. There 
was but one reality in all the universe, and 
her mind as well as her body closed round 
it in a protective shell. 
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HEN the telephone operator at his 

hotel told Owen that Mrs. Mallory 
was out he felt unreasonably annoyed 
injured too. How was it possible that 
Valeria could go out before the message had 
come from the hospital about King? As 
soon as Owen had heard that the operation 
had proved successful—that is, that the 
patient had survived—his first thought had 
been to telephone Val. Of course King was 
not out of danger yet—the following days 
would be a most critical time—but the 
mere fact that he still lived was so wonder- 
ful that Owen wished to share his happiness 
at once with Val. Apparently, though, she 
was not so deeply concerned as he had 
believed! 

He felt resentful, very tired. He had not 
realized until that moment how much he 
had come to depend upon Val. Now that 
the tension of the past few hours was re- 
laxed, he longed for the comfort of her 
serene, beautiful presence, her calm, reas- 
suring voice. Sharply, vividly, he remem- 
bered how she had looked that morning in 
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her blue-and-white frock—lovely, cool and 
pale as a fresh white gardenia. Her cool 
hands had the delightful texture of that 
velvet-firm flower. There was a certain rest 
and relief, a feeling of peace and comfort 
in the harmony of all her beauty—the long, 
clear lines of her body and the clearly 
drawn features, the definitely traced eye- 
brows, in the hieratic stillness of her face; 
in the very choice of her clothes, clear and 
pure in line, and the serene loveliness of her 
hands, like Chinese works of art. She re- 
minded Owen, in her harmony and serenity, 
in that feeling of esthetic satisfaction which 
she produced, of a small exquisite statue he 
had once seen of Kuan Yuen, the Goddess 
of Mercy. And like a series of vivid pic- 
tures, there came back to him all those 
moments in which she had been merciful. 

For the first time Owen began to wonder 
if perhaps it was not he who was to blame 
for the failure of their marriage. Up to this 
time he had regarded the situation only 
from his own point of view. His morbidly 
sensitive pride had been hurt by Valeria’s 
refusal to meet him in New York after his 
absence in Mexico, the curt, abrupt word- 
ing of her telegrams. Now he wondered— 
and actually for the first time—whether he 
had not done or said something which had 
equally offended, equally wounded, her. He 
went over in his mind the very few times 
in which they had really talked together. It 
was perfectly absurd, but they were almost 
complete strangers as far as their thoughts 
were concerned; he knew less about Val 
than about many a mere acquaintance— 
what she thought, how she felt, on certain 
subjects, her likes and antipathies. He 
might so easily have hurt her without in- 
tending it, without even being aware —— 
What a dangerous experiment their mar- 
riage had been after all! Like trying to 
walk in the dark over an unknown path 
around a cliff overhanging the sea. Incal- 
culable human beings—did two human be- 
ings ever really know each other? Was 
there ever in the world such a thing as “‘the 
marriage of true minds’? Suddenly he 
longed for it, as he had never longed for 
anything else in his whole life—that rare 
and ideal union in which two people are 
really one, where they understand as well 
as love each other—the only escape from 
the terrible loneliness of human fate. 

He tried to remember everything he had 
ever said to Val, written to her—for a sec- 
ond that thought gave him pause—his 
letters; perhaps Val had misunderstood his 
letters—thought them cold. Well, it was 
true! He had not written her love letters. 
A curious shyness had held him back 
even, though it seemed absurd, a certain 
delicacy. They were almost strangers— 
their marriage had been so strange. How 
could he write all that he wished to say? 
No, it had seemed to him that she might 
understand—might even appreciate his re- 
serve—his respect for her own possible 
feeling. He had wanted to wait until he 
saw her again, until he could judge by her 
look, her voice, how she regarded him, what 
she wished him to be to her. He had almost 
feared to offend her with a love letter— 
startle her—be too abrupt. Words written 
were more violent, more irrevocable, far 
more fatally liable to misconstruction, than 
words said. Well, in short, he could not! 
No, even if he had wished, he could not 
have written her a love letter. 

The easy facility of his letters to Beth 
he now remembered with amazement. Im- 
possible for him to write with such ease, 
with any fluency of his feeling, for Val. But 
what was the use of wondering, remember- 
ing, going over the whole subject again in 
his own mind? For the plain truth was 
that Valeria did not care for him! Per- 
haps he had offended her, perhaps he had 
hurt her pride in his blundering masculine 
way. For he freely acknowledged that he 
didn’t understand women. 

But that wasn’t the point. The plain, 
self-evident fact was that Val had never 
loved him, had never wanted to marry him; 
she had been forced into the marriage by 
unfortunate circumstances, by his own fool- 
ish persuasions, and now —in spite of al] her 






































kindness to him, her devotion to King—she 
wanted to be free. She must be free then 

should be! She was too wonderful, too real, 
too clearly meant for love, for children, to 
be tied in an unhappy marriage. He would 
give her up of course! But he felt desolate, 
deserted, almost as if he had been betrayed. 
Bitterness, sick shame, filled his heart at 
the thought of Valeria and another man. 

“Tf I should go to her now,” he thought, 
“and tell her that I love her—ask her to 
try to be happy with me 

“No! I can’t do that! I won't take her 
pity! It would be only pity. I can’t!” 

But he temporized then. If he must give 
up Valeria, surely it was not necessary to 
give her up that very day; not until King 
was out of danger, at least. Besides, she 
would very probably refuse to go away 
until King was better. So he telephoned 
again to the hotel to ask if Mrs. Mallory 
had come in. 

No, Mrs. Mallory was still out, but a 
friend had called—a lady from Midland 
who said she would wait, no matter how 
long it was, until either Mr. or Mrs. Mal- 
lory returned. And since she was such an 
old friend, and from their own town, too, 
she had been allowed to wait upstairs —was 
that right? 

“Quite right, thank you,” Owen replied 
with a sinking of the heart, for he thought 
it must be Kitty Grove. And so, hastening 
to the hotel—as we often hasten toward an 
imagined calamity—he entered the sitting 
room of his suite and found Beth there. 

The shock was so great that he could not 
speak. He waited for Beth to speak, to ex- 
plain her astounding presence. And with 
the remarkable ease and fluency and even 
enjoyment which women display in an 
emotional situation, Beth began. 

“Owen!”’ she cried, coming toward him 
with both small hands outstretched. “I 
heard about King, and so I had to come to 
you, even though you have been so very 
rude to me.” 

Her reproachful pout, which he had 
once found adorable, but which now seemed 
curiously out of place, beside the point, 
somehow, her almost coquettishly _re- 
proachful tone referred to a note she had 
written him as soon as she had heard that 
he was in New York, and which he had not 
answered. He remembered the perfumed 
pale blue paper, the childish round hand- 
writing, the wording that was as naive as a 
letter in a motion picture. 

Dear Owen: I am in New York too. Come 
to see me. Any day after four. BETH. 


And then the address of a fashionable 
hotel. 

“Tf Val will mind my coming—will she?” 
said Beth. “I can say I called on her. I 
told them downstairs I was a friend of Val’s, 
of course. Lucky she was out, isn’t it?”’ 

Owen tried to repudiate his supposed 
share of enthusiasm in his wife’s absence, 
but failed to make any impression on Beth. 
With a childlike naive self-confidence, she 
took it for granted that he was simply over- 
joyed to see her again if secretly, so much 
the better! She disposed of her sympathy 
for King in a few well-chosen phrases and 
plunged into the real reason for her visit. 

With an essentially masculine feeling of 
shame, amounting almost to horror, Owen 
understood that Beth wanted—that Beth 
intended—to tell him about her husband. 
Like many another man before him, Owen 
was astounded by the naive bad taste, the 
indecent frankness, of women in dealing 
with emotional subjects. There is only one 
thing that a woman who has been badly 
treated by her husband wants—and that is 
to tell someone else about it; another 
woman, if that is the only audience she can 
get, but, of course, a man is preferable. 
And there is nothing that causes a man 
more acute discomfort than to listen to a 
narrative of this sort. For if he loves the 
woman, he becomes jealous; and if he 
doesn’t love her he has all the dishonorable 
sensation of having peeped through a key- 
hole. 

Beth’s rapid flow of speech astonished 
Owen almost as much as her presence. In 
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a few seconds, after she was established on 
his sofa, she was telling him, to his intense 
discomfort, all—or, at any rate, a great deal 
too much—of her unfortunate matrimo- 
nial experience. Owen felt humiliated--he 
scarcely knew why. Humiliated, perhaps, 
that Beth could so coolly reappear on the 
scene, ignoring his recent tragedy, all his 
suffering and hurt pride; plunging—or at- 
tempting to plunge—into intimacy again, 
without a by-your-leave, serenely trustful 
that he would welcome her back at any 
price and find her just as adorable as ever. 

Owen blushed, he fidgeted, he opened 
windows and shut them, he interrupted in 
every courteous way, but he could not ar- 
rest the narrative. Comfortably curled 
among a heap of cushions, waving a long 
cigarette holder of white jade to emphasize 
dramatic points, she talked steadily on; 
except when she would interrupt herself to 
exclaim, with widely opened blue eyes that 
were still strangely innocent, childlike, an- 
gelic—or was it merely blank? 

“Oh, I simply can’t tell you, Owen 
you mustn’t ask me to tell you everything. 
I simply couldn't!” 

And he would hastily reply, ‘ Please 
don’t, Beth!”” Andshe would gostraight on. 

Powerless to stop the recital of the pri- 
vate history of Mr. Satterlee, Owen began 
to fix his attention on other things. And 


the most astonishing thing that he could | 


fix his mind upon was Beth —the change 
in Beth. Or was she the same—but that 
seemed incredible—and the change in him- 
self? He really couldn’t decide. He was too 
confused by the shock of her reappearance, 
the even greater shock of finding that his 
heart failed to respond to it. 

He could look at Beth calmly now; judge 
her, as you judge a new acquaintance—by 
the voice, the frock, the hat, the hands, the 
complexion and all those little mannerisms 
of gesture and of intonation that are the 
almost infallible signs of birth and breeding. 


With a fastidious distaste, he could draw | 


back from her too intimate revelations, her 
expression of vindictiveness toward a so 
recent husband, her not even decently 
veiled determination literally to make him 
pay for his crimes. In short, Owen could 


now see Beth as she was and not as he had | 


wished her to be. 

The last link was broken in that strong 
chain which had been forged entirely by his 
own imagination, and yet he was not glad. 
He was vaguely sorry to have his idol 
fallen—his little false and fragile and gilded 
doll. He had put her away, out of his life, 
into a dark secret hiding place of the heart, 


where stealthily, every now and then, he | 


might have gone on tiptoe 
course, confessing to the woman whom he 


without, of | 


really loved that he kept an inscrutable and | 
hidden, a strange, heathen goddess to wor- | 


ship. But now she herself —the goddess 


had rushed into the secret room, battering | 


down the hidden door, and had rudely 
smashed the sacred image of herself! It 
was, he thought, what women are rather 
fond of doing. 

He had never before had the opportunity 
of comparing Valeria and Beth, for when 
he had loved Beth he had not known Val. 
Now, thinking of them together, contrast- 
ing them, remembering his wife as he had 
seen her only that morning, he was amazed 
that, after knowing Val, he could have 
thought that he was still in love with Beth. 
Not that Beth had lost her beauty—not 
even that Valeria’s beauty surpassed it, 
though that was true. No, it was some- 
thing far more subtle, more serious and 
vital than that. Beth, like a pale weak 
candle, blown upon by a living wind from 
the sea, had just gone out. She seemed 
curiously unreal. 

Once she had possessed for Owen the 
magic charm of a morning in early summer, 
the pale golden beauty of a summer land- 
scape and of morning, of all things white 
and golden; there had seemed to be a 
pearly veil of beauty round her, like the 
mist about a young blond morning. 

But now, even in this short time, a melan- 
choly tinge lay upon her fairness, a faint 
warning of how a golden angel might look 
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at forty. She had grown somewhat plump. 
| Her excessive thinness had suited her bet- 
| ter. A woman could have told Owen also 
that Beth was very badly dressed. When 
she was poor, Beth had dressed very well 
| indeed, because she was forced to the ut- 
| most plainness. But now, with the power 
| to buy anything she liked, she had unwisely 

bought everything she liked. Her hands 
| were overloaded with rings, her small arms 
with bracelets; on this very hot day her 
shoulders drooped beneath the weight of 
sables that, on any day, would have been 
too magnificent for her. Only a large, tall, 
bold-eyed Russian or Italian demimondaine 
could have worn, with grace, the clothes 
and the jewels that Beth had heaped on her 
small childish body. She was as ridiculous 
as a doll dressed by a repressed spinster fora 


| county fair. Beth’s passion expressed itself 


in the fire of diamonds, in the voluptuous- 
ness of pearls, in all the pomp and glory 
and glitter that two little greedy hands 
could snatch. And like a small bewildered 
actress, she appeared crushed beneath the 
weight of her own pageantry. She had 
fallen a victim, like Midas, to the touch of 
gold, and there was none of her own golden 
beauty left for men to feed their eyes upon. 

But the conversation, or rather the mon- 
ologue, which, from the beginning, had 
made Owen most uncomfortable, now took 
an even more painful turn. For Beth was 





| But it doesn’t matter—I love you! 


| anything mean 
| in anyone again, if you—after all those 
| years—seven years — 


attemptizg, in her not particularly subtle 


: | way, to reéstablish their personal relation- 
ship. None of Owen’s efforts to divert the 


talk into more general fields was successful. 
Equally unsuccessful his attempt ‘to con- 


| vince Beth that he might be happy without 
| her. The recent fiasco of her own marriage 
| had left her self-confidence quite untouched. 


She naively assumed that it would be im- 


| possible for Owen to be in love with his 


wife, and even his own definite statement 


| failed to convince Beth. 


If Valeria had come in a moment sooner 


| she might have overheard Owen’s declara- 
*| tion. But she only heard Beth’s reply: 


“T don’t believe you!” 

“It’s true.” 

“You are only saying that to punish me!” 
“To punish you?” 

“Oh, I don’t blame you. I deserve it. 


"7 


And then, as Owen merely looked at 


| Beth in blank incredulous wonder, she re- 


peated her extravagant assertion: “I do 
love you, Owen.” 

Those were the very words that once had 
thrilled and tortured him—that, repeated 
in his memory, had had the power to tor- 


| ture him. And now he could hear them 
| with a faint, skeptical, amused smile. 


Valeria, unable to endure more, had gone. 


| But if she had waited she would have heard 
| Owen reply, with that skeptical smile color- 


ing his quiet voice: 
“No, Beth, you don’t care about me—or 


| anyone. You can’t.” 


“Oh!” she burst out, in an almost de- 


| lighted tone. ‘You have never forgiven 
| me! You're saying all those horrid things 
| to me because you can’t forgive me! I was 


wicked—cruel—I admit it all now. I must 


| have been mad! But I’m sorry now. Won’t 


you—can’t you forgive me, Owen?” 

He took her dramatically outstretched, 
her appealing little hands very gently and 
kindly, and very gently and kindly let them 
drop. He smiled at her, as one might at an 
outrageously spoiled child who is indulging 
in a fit of histrionics. 

“Tt isn’t a question of forgiveness, Beth,” 
he said. ‘“‘Just forget all that—I have. 
There’s nothing to forgive now. It’s only 
what I told you—I love Val.” 

“No! No! You can’t!’ she moaned, like 
a woman who has been cruelly betrayed. 
“But that’s impossible, Owen! After all the 
years—no, you ean never, never love any- 
one but me! You told meso! You told me 
so!” she repeated, very much like the 
spoiled child in a temper now. ‘‘ What does 
how can I ever believe 


” 


‘Look here, Beth,”’ he interrupted firmly 
and a little impatiently now, “don’t let’s 
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dramatize ourselves! You know perfectly 
well, and I know perfectly well, that you 
don’t care a bit about me—and never did. 
If seven years ever proved anything they 
proved that! But neither your heart nor 
mine is broken—or even cracked. So let’s 
forget those seven years, shall we? Start 
all over and be good friends?” 

He held out his hand, but she refused it 
with a tragic gesture. And when at last she 
went away—though not without a great 
many more melodramatic speeches—she 
still was unconvinced of his sincerity. For 
no woman will ever believe that a man who 
has loved her once loves her no more. We 
look at the cold gray ashes of a fire and be- 
lieve that it has gone out; but we have a 
more touching faith in the fires of the mas- 
culine heart—and our own irresistible at- 


tractions. 
xLVI 


ATE in August the summer seemed 
abruptly to have come to an end. There 
was a sharp cool brightness and briskness in 
the air like autumn, and toward twilight a 
sudden chill that made a wood fire pleasant. 
Valeria sat before the fire in John Clive’s 
library and read a letter for the second time. 
It had come that morning and was post- 
marked from New York, the day before: 


Dear Val: As I wrote you two weeks ago, 
King is now completely out of danger and is im- 
proving rapidly day by day. Doctor Meiller 
thinks if this keeps up King will be ready to 
travel about the middle of next month, and I 
am planning to take him abroad then. I shall 
probably take Miss Jerome along, too, as she 
has considerably more authority over King 
than I about making him obey doctors’ orders; 
she has proved to be an excellent nurse for him 
and he is attached to her. 

I may have to run down to Clivedale for at 
least a day before we sail, but you needn’t even 
see me if you don’t want to. I hardly think it 
will be worth while telling each other good-by, 
since farewells are always unpleasant, and ours 
might be particularly so. I know you will be 
glad when the whole thing is over; and, in a 
way, it will be a great relief to me too. I mean, 
of course, that it is embarrassing and unpleas- 
ant for us both to have our affairs so unsettled. 
And I quite agree with all you said in your let- 
ter, and hope that you will go ahead at once 
with the plans of which you wrote. 

My lawyers do not handle divorce cases, 
but they can put you in touch with the right 
people; or perhaps the least unpleasant way 
would be for you to go to Paris, where my law- 
yers can also advise you as to the proper pro- 
cedure and give you letters of introduction. I 
have already instructed them to put the nec- 
essary funds at your disposal, and they will 
arrange everything about letters of credit, bank- 
ing connections, and the like. Just turn the 
whole matter over to them, and I trust you will 
have no trouble or inconvenience. 

I want to take this last opportunity, as we 
may not see or write to each other again, to 
thank you once more for all you did for King, 
and he joins me in this; though, of course, it 
would be quite impossible for either of us ever 
to thank you adequately. I want to express, 
too, our deep regret and our feeling of utter self- 
ishness and thoughtlessness for having kept you 
in New York during those days of terrible heat 
which caused your sudden illness. And I hope 
that you are being perfectly sincere when you 
tell me that you have completely recovered 
now, 

I cannot understand why you did not go at 
once to a better climate than Midland, though 
I trust you have been fairly comfortable at 
Clivedale Farm. If anything is needed there, 
please let me know, or arrange yourself for 
any changes or renovating you should like. 
Please do not be foolish about the funds I have 
placed at your disposal—the money is yours, 
deposited to your personal account; I have 
nothing further to do with it. Even if you 
should, very foolishly and unreasonably, refuse 
to use it, I could not and would not ever touch 
it. Please accept this as final, and as a strictly 
business arrangement which has nothing to do 
with personal matters. You must live in a 
fairly comfortable and civilized manner, and 
this money is for that purpose. Please let this 
be our last discussion of it. I shall be very 
deeply hurt and offended if you continue to ob- 
ject, though, of course, I understand that my 
personal opinion will have no weight with you. 

Please call on me, through my lawyers, for 
any service that you may need or wish, now or 


at any time in the future. oe 


OWEN. 
P. S. How could you think it possible that 
either King or I might be offended at your 
leaving New York so suddenly? You were 
quite right to go at once if you felt ill, or for 
any other reason. Neither of us had the slight- 
est claim on you, and you had done far too 
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much for us already. I received your wire that 
same afternoon, or I might have been anxious 
when you didn’t return to the hotel. But as for 
feeling that I had any cause for complaint, that, 
of course, would have been absurd. Thank you, 
though, for thinking of it, and for mentioning 
it in your letter, particularly as regards King. 
He was, of course, terribly disappointed at not 
seeing you again; but Miss Jerome was quite 
wonderful in persuading him that he had no 
claim on you and must not be selfish enough to 
risk your health by asking you to return. 

I think you will be pleased to know also, 
since you were good enough to say in your let- 
ter that you are genuinely fond of King, that 
Miss Jerome has proved a great comfort and 
conselation to him during his very trying days 
of convalescence; and though I have not en- 
tirely overcome a certain unreasonable preju- 
dice I had against her, I am naturally very 
grateful for what she has done for my brother. 
And I must admit that her influence over him 
is second to none except yours. Thank you 
once more. King has asked me several times 
to send you his love. OWEN. 


Carefully and slowly she tore the letter 
into small bits and let them flutter into the 
fire. And carefully and slowly she reasoned 
with herself, tried to control the heavy 
beating of her heart and the feeling of deso- 
lation, almost of fright, that would have 
swept over her. This was finally and irrev- 
ocably the end—Owen wanted to be free 
as much as she did. He wanted to marry 
Beth, of course. She had believed that ever 
since she had heard their voices in that 
room. But she must not allow herself to 
think of them. For the first time in her life 
she was learning self-control—subordinat- 
ing her personal emotions. Even the 
thought, spiced with a certain triumphant 
feminine malice, that Beth and Owen were 
sure to be unhappy together was submerged 
in the central thought, the central fact, 
about which now her whole life revolved. 

Deliberately forcing herself to be calm, 
sheremembered Doctor Gathney’sstrangely 
comforting words when she had first re- 
turned to Midland, exhausted from the 
journey and the rapid succession of emo- 
tions which she had experienced that day; 
rather inclined to be hysterical and, for 
her, unusually confidential. She could 
smile gently now, like an older woman, at 
the overwrought self of that day. Doctor 
Gathney had said, with a strangely con- 
vincing impatience and brusqueness that 
somehow had consoled her far more than a 
sweet cheeriness would have done, ‘“‘My 
dear girl, after your child is born, your 
husband won’t matter much—perhaps not 
at all.” 

Her belief in this statement was strength- 
ened from having observed, among her ac- 
quaintances, many women who seemed 
almost to forget their husbands after their 
children were born. Once she had thought 
them foolish—criticized them with the rest 
of the world. Now she was inclined to 
think them wise. She looked forward to 
her own child, to her love for her own child, 
as a sort of release from a long course of 
too violent emotions, an intolerable erotic 
slavery. Perhaps—and the thought which 
was ancient in the world, but new to her 
personal experience, illuminated all the 
dark, tortuous path of emotion down which 
she had come—perhaps the child was not 
only the ultimate goal but the secret 
cause—her need for a child the cause of her 
imagined need for love. Nature inexorably 
urging her nearest and dearest daughters, 
those who were closest to her in their 
vitality, herding them relentlessly along the 
narrow centuries-old path worn by the 
tread of ages of women—the reluctant and 
willing alike, the humble and meek, the 
despairing and defiant—all taking the same 
path, however unwillingly; though some 
might deny its purpose, none might avoid 
the way. 

This thought, she knew, was enough to 
start hot rebellion in many a woman’s 
heart. They shrieked of slaves and harems 
and blamed their fellow humans, when 
Nature alone was to blame. For herself, 
Valeria thought that she was content— 
that she was glad—that she was released at 
last from the dark secret power, the flux and 
flow of a meaningless passion which had 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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J ) / HICH is yours? The happy crowd that 
* F fairly thrilis at mention of game fishing? 
The greater group that has “thought of 
taking it up?” Or the multitude not yet 
allowing itself to anticipate such leisure. 


One out of 12—game fishermen 
If you're missing it, you’re missing a thrill 
that more and more are learning to love 
every year. The Bureau of Fisheries estimates 
that over ten million people now go game 
fishing every year. Secretary Hoover says 
that 20 years ago the number was less than 
a million. 

It’s the one great regal game you can 
play either single-handed or with friends, 
according to your mood. 

That's Riving! 
Whip the surface ofa turbulent stream with 
a floating gossamer bait . . . test your wits 
manceuvering a lure to out-nature Nature 
herself... wash your soul with pure clean 
ait... and...AStrike! Oh boy—there’s no 
other fun just like it! 

It’s the sport that can send thrills tin- 
gling through every fibre of your being in 
the earliest grey streaking of dawn or the 
last faint gleam of twilight. And when 








other games are ruined by rain —then’s 
when many say fishing’s at its best. 

With the advent of marvelous roads and 
millions of automobiles — everybody’s in 
quick reach of ideal spots to which famed 
fishermen used to travel far. 


“jit 


This Famous Writer's Book is Yours for the Asking 


FISH 


that have caught me 
—and that will catch you— 
in various places. 


Grantland 
BYRICE 


OW he does know the ecstasy of 

= fishing! And where and how to 

catch the best! And now he has writ- 

ten this interesting fishing tale and | 

= guide book for us—it's yours for the | 

asking. It tells you where and when 

to go, and how to land the biggest. 

Send 10c for mailing. Address Dept. M. 
Seer enbaatis he tients 
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The Government re-stocks streams with 
eleven hundred million small-fry a year. 

A neatly encased sectional rod is com- 
pact equipment for motor trip, vacation, 
or week-end jaunt. And with no more pre- 
tentious equipment than this, tourists by 
the thousands are discovering how to turn 
any happy hour on the banks of a dancing 
stream into a camper’s feast. 

If we can but “sell” you game fishing 


MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEL COMPANY to $55. Reels from 


MONTAGUE cry Qduas SACHUSETTS per dollar invested. 
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S is Ye Angler’s Mappe of 
the Montague Trail—not a trail of roads 
but of fishing routes. Painted by a famous 
artist-fisherman with a sense of humor, 
reproduced in full color and three foot 
width—it’s good for hours of entertain- 
ment and study in any home or club. Send 
25¢ for postage and packing and mark 
your own favorite fishing spots on the 
map after you've posted it on your wall. 








Wherever you see this Sign there's 
good fishing or good fishing tackle. 


—you'll sell yourself a Montague Rod! 
For, in half a century, this great company 
of specialists has developed as fine a line 
of split bamboo rods as money can buy. 
Today, as a consequence, Montague makes 
half of the world’s fine fishing rods, and 
a great percentage of its reels. 


Rods built by master craftsmen 


Montague Rodsarestill hand-worked—still 
made with months of skilled craftsmanship 
devoted to each frame, just as they werewhen 
we made President Cleveland’s fishing rods. 


Let your favorite sport store show you 
the marvelously delicate workmanship of 
Montague split bamboo, with its six or eight 
strips of hardest Oriental fibre invisibly 
seamed together in a feather-weight dream 
of a rod tapering down to a split sixteenth 
of an inch, where the bamboo is shaved 
to the thinness of a thread. Wonderfully 
flexible. Miraculously strong. Beautiful! 


Just get the “‘feel’’ of this! 
Just get the “feel” of such a live fishing rod 
in your hand! It will send your imagination 
winging off to rushing streams, to shaded 
pools, to days and nights in the open... 
and to the recreation that really re-creates! 





Montague Rods range 
in price from $1.50 


$1.50 to $65 each. 
b There’s no sport that 


can yield you more 
pleasure and health 
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“ hb, give aman a sport he can love—a game free from 
bicker and pelf— 
He can follow the Montague Trail with a gang—he can 
get its full thrill by himself. 
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Facts about Ethyl Gasoline 


;THYL GASOLINE was 
_« developed by General Motors 
research to provide a more efficient 
fuel for internal combustion engines. 


It is formed by adding Ethyl brand 
ofanti-knock compound (“ETH YL” 
fluid) to selected motor gasoline in 
an amount sufficient to utilize the 
higher compression created by carbon 
deposits or advanced engine design. 


“ETHYL” fluid is a concentrated 
liquid containing tetraethyl lead 
which has the property of controlling 
the combustion rate of gasoline. It is 
a patented product. 


Only oil refining companies 
licensed to sell Ethyl Gasoline can 
mix “ETHYL” fluid with their 
gasoline. In every case the amount of 
“ETHYL” fluid must be sufficient to 
meet a definite standard of “anti- 
knock” quality rigidly controlled by 
the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation. 


Ethyl Gasoline is colored red for 
identification. The color has nothing 
whatever to do with its performance. 
It takes more than dye to make 
“anti-knock” gasoline. 


Ethy! Gasoline increases the per- 
formance of any automobile engine 
—whatever its compression— 
whatever the climate or other driving 
conditions. 


If your car is designed to operate on 


ordinary gasoline, the use of Ethyl 
Gasoline will: 


Eliminate that “knock” and power 
loss. 


Make carbon deposits a source of extra 
power. For carbon increases compression 
and Ethyl Gasoline is the high compres- 
sion fuel. 


Give a smoother and better pulling 
engine, particularly on hills and heavy 
roads. 


Reduce gear-shifting and increase 
acceleration, thereby making traffic 
driving easier. 


Cut down vibration, thereby reducing 
engine wear and tear and depreciation. 


Save you the expense of carbon re- 
moval and other repairs caused by 
“knocking” and carbon formation. 


Give more power per gallon for your 
fuel bills—and more mileage as com- 
pression is increased by carbon 
deposits. 

If your car is a high compression 
car, just remember that Ethyl 
Gasoline made it possible and its use 
is necessary to obtain maximum 
performance. 

Ethyl Gasoline is sold only at 
pumps which display the 
“ETHYL” trademark shown 
above. 

Ethyl Gasoline is the yardstick by 
which other gasolines are measured. 








are riding with 
Bit? L 


T took seven years to develop 

Ethyl Gasoline — but it took 

only months for the motoring pub- 
lic to discover its advantages. 


Today more than a million car 
owners are riding with Ethyl. They 
are enjoying a new standard of 
engine performance—more power 
on hills and heavy roads, faster 
pick-up, reduced gear-shifting, a 
cooler, smoother motor under 
all driving conditions. And to the 
owners of the new high compres- 
sion automobiles, Ethyl is giving 
a still bigger thrill. 


Follow the army of Ethyl users 
to the nearest Ethyl pump. It is 
identified by the trademark shown 
above. And the price of Ethyl 
Gasoline is simplythe price of good 
gasoline, plus the few extra pen- 
nies the “ETHYL” ingredient 
costs. Ethyl makes good gasoline 
better. 

ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City 
56 Church Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


ETHYL 
GASOLINE 
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More than a million 
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(Continued from Page 144) 
seemed sometimes tragic, absurd some- 
times, despairingly futile always in its 
abrupt fickle mutations, its rather foolish 
recurrences, its desperate intentness on 
trivial‘ties. Now, at last, she had some- 
thing real, impecrtant, vital, necessary to 
herself and ¢.) the world, to expend her rich 
gift of love upon—a purpose greater than 
herself. 

She was happy to find for her own life’s 
problem so simple a solution. And yet, 
looking back over her whole life, remember- 
ing its dark moments of pain and wonder 
and mystery, and her own conviction of 
essential strangeness and difference from 
other lives, she was rather humiliated to 
discover that the solution of her life’s prob- 
lem was so obvious, inevitable, and, accord- 
ing to tradition, so almost trite! 

What a tremendous relief, though, in the 
feeling that destiny had taken the game out 
of her hands; that she was no longer a free 
agent, a willful being who might decide and 
change, but one who must submit to the 
stronger will of Nature—a mere link in the 
long chain of continuing human life. At 
first she had felt as if she were caught in a 
trap from which there was no escape; but 
now she thought that, for the first time in 
her life, she was free—free from love and 
from hate alike, free from the need to will. 
She gave herself up to the inevitable course 
of the life stream with a glad abandonment, 
with a sense of peace and relief. To submit, 
to accept, to let oneself be carried quietly 
and unresistingly on the full tide of the 
ages—this, she thought, might not be the 
happiest, the best, solution for all women, 
but it was for her. 

She had not told anyone yet. She was 
still staying at Clivedale Farm, because the 
house that her father had finally selected in 
Glennwood was not quite ready. And it 
seemed best to wait until she was safely 
established there, and Owen safely away, 
before she told her father. With that inex- 
plicable loyalty of one man to another, her 
father might actually believe that Owen 
had some new claim on her now. She would 
not admit that Owen had any claim, any 
share. 

Sometimes, with a sort of jealous and 
egotistical satisfaction, she was glad. Again 
there were times when, exploring the old 
house, reading its intimate history like a 
book of John Clive’s life and of his grand- 
sons, some reminder of Owen’s childhood 
would clutch at her heart like a hand. The 
two rooms on the top floor which had been 
the day and night nurseries, the gymnasium 
where the boys’ boxing gloves and old 
punching bag were still kept, the little old 
governess cart gathering dust in the coach 
house, the photographs of Owen and King 
learning to ride—King naughty and de- 
fiant, even at that age pretending to be 
blasé, while Owen, small, fair and deter- 
mined, stared at his pony’s ears, solemnly 
intent on the important task. He must 
have been about five then; she took the 
photograph out of its frame and hid it away. 

And now, lying on the sofa in front of the 
fire, in the room she had come to like best in 
all the house—for in John Clive’s library 
she had begun to regard books as more than 
an idle moment’s entertainment, to be 
ashamed of the ignorance and triviality 
which had been fostered by a fashionable 
girls’ school—dreaming there, in the book- 
lined room, about the future, a sharp mem- 
ory from the past assailed her. And she 
heard Owen’s voice, saw his heavy, fair 
head bending down over her, the eyes going 
dark. 

She jumped up and walked restlessly to a 
mirror to stare at herself for a long time in 
her white frock and crystal beads and brace- 
lets, her smooth small head and long dark 
eyes and gardenia skin. She drew a line of 
rouge across her lips and sighed faintly. 
Turning away from her reflection, she rang 
the bell. Tea and Kitty Grove were brought 
in almost simultaneously. 

“Val, dear! But you’re expecting some- 
one?” Kitty Grove’s sharp eye swept the 
glittering tray, even in the midst of her en- 
ergetic kiss. 
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“Only Alma. She promised to drive out 
this afternoon if she felt well. But perhaps 
she isn’t coming, after all.’”’ 

“Oh, I must stay!” declared Kitty Grove, 
sitting down, loosening the fox scarf about 
her throat. Her frock and coat of beige silk 
were severely simple, her wide hat imper- 
tinently chic. She had given up rouge for 
the cheeks and consequently looked rather 
fast. 

“‘T know that you and Alma always have 
very confidential things you want to talk 
about,”’ she complained gently. “But” 
brightening—‘“‘I had to come out to tell you 
my news.”’ She accepted a cup of tea from 
her daughter, picked up a small cake and 
laid it down. ‘‘No! That’s one thing I 
won't do for the Harcourts—get fat! 

“We are going to live in Glennwood,” 
Kitty Grove announced. 

“What? We—who do you mean?” Val 
stammered feebly. 

“Your father’s taken a house there. I 
only found out today—he’d saved it as a 
surprise for me. We shall move out next 
week. I’ve begun my packing already.” 

‘“‘But—mother, you don’t want to live in 
Glennwood?”’ 

“Oh, yes; I shan’t mind at all. Mr. Har- 
court is so much in favor of the plan. He’s 
promised to have his architect design a new 
house especially for us-——we shall only use 
this one temporarily. He thinks Mrs. Har- 
court will be so pleased too!” 

“‘But, mother, your bridge club —all your 
friends in town ——”’ 

“Oh, we shall have a car, of course. Your 
father had bought that, too, as a surprise.” 
She laughed. ‘‘ My dear, you simply can't 
imagine how mysteriously he’s been acting 
lately. I declare I thought he must be in- 
terested in another woman, though he’s 
never given me any trouble in that way. 
And I wish you could have seen his face 
when I followed him out to Glennwood this 
morning and discovered everything! The 
old darling actually looked guilty! He 
didn’t know what tosay! In fact, he didn’t 
say one word. My dear, I assure you he 
was speechless, as if I’d eaught him build- 
ing a love nest!”’ 

Val fired her last shot: “‘But you can’t 
drive a car, mother. And even if you 
learned, it wouldn’t be very comfortable, 
coming in to parties, in all your nice 
clothes ——”’ 

“Oh, my dear, don’t be absurd. We shall 
have a chauffeur, of course.” 

“But can father afford ——” 

“T’ve thought of all that. I’ve arranged 
everything. Even you, Val, will have to 
admit I was clever. I remembered that bu- 
reau of student employment at the univer- 
sity and I found such a nice boy who will be 
perfectly charmed to drive for us in the eve- 
nings and on holidays. He can do a little 
typing for your father in his spare moments, 
and all we have to give him is just the very 
smallest salary and his board, and not treat 
him as a servant, of course. And whenever 
I want to, I can drive in with him when he 
goes to his classes in the mornings and come 
back with him in the afternoon. He’s quite 
nice-looking, too, and saves the expense of a 
uniform—or do you call it livery? Of course 
we are not fashionable yet. It’s a good 
thing you aren’t living at home—you’d be 
sure to fall in love with him. Well, it’s an 
ideal arrangement for everyone.” 

“Except me,” said Val bitterly. 
job’s gone.” 

“What?” 

“You've given that quite nice-looking 
boy my job. If father’s too much of a cow- 
ard to tell you, I shall. I was going to drive 
the car and type a little and keep house for 
father. That house in Glennwood was for 
father and me, and now you've taken it all 
away and spoiled everything!” 

“Well, upon my word!” cried Kitty 
Grove, flushing brightly. ‘I ought to have 
suspected something of the sort from Chris- 
topher’s hang-dog manner! If that isn’t 
like you two! Always plotting and planning 
and whispering behind my back! You've 
ruined my whole life, between you!” 

She burst into amazing tears. Val had 
only once before in her life seen that strong 
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woman, her mother, weep, and it affected 
her now with a curiously painful sense of 
shame, of guilt. Kitty Grove cried out, 
even more amazingly: 

“Talk about the beauty of mother love! 
Rubbish! I’ve sometimes wished you had 
never been born, Val! 
the truth, at last!”’ 

“Why, mother!” 

“Oh, I know! Sounds perfectly shock- 
ing —women aren’t supposed to even think 
such things, let alone say them! But just 
you look out, Val. Children don’t always 
bring people together, nor hold them to- 
gether either, no matter what the story- 
books tell you. Much more likely to sepa- 
rate two people who love each other, in my 
opinion. That’s what happened to me any- 
way. Your father just couldn't see me after 
you were born. 
a living soul before, and even your own 
father doesn't know it. I've held my head 
up always, but I’ve been a most unhappy 
woman, Val.” 

This was a new Kitty Grove. And as her 
daughter gazed at her in wonder a strange 
new feeling, very faint and feeble but au- 
thentic, stirred in her heart. She recog- 
nized her own moments of injustice and 
hardness and youthful cruelty. Neither 
she nor her father had ever given Kitty 
credit for her own good qualities, because 
her lesser traits had so irritated them. 

“It was you and Christopher together, 
and against me, all the time,” Kitty Grove 
went on. “And you can’t understand, 
either, Val, unless you know the beginning. 
You may not believe it now, but Christo- 
pher Grove was once madly in love with 
me; he had to run away to marry—his 
family wouldn’t give their consent; in fact 
they were all against it—hated me— 
thought I wasn’t good enough — 
my family was plain, but not so bad as 
those Groves tried to make out. And I was 
a healthy, lively girl—but nothing wrong. 
Afterward they were simply horrid to me— 
nasty, cold snobs! 

“But Christopher didn’t care for a while. 
Then I seemed to get on his nerves—our 


Now I've told you | 


I never talked this way to | 


Well, | 


ways weren’t alike, somehow—just little | 


things—nothing important, but Christo- 
pher was always so high-strung and deli- 
cate. The sort of man I should have married 
wouldn’t have cared; it would have been 
quarrel and kiss and no hurt feelings. 
Well, then you were born. And you were 
one of his own family, you see—a Grove— 
and I was an outsider. That used to make 
me so mad that I got ugly to him, I sup- 
pose.’’ She sighed. ‘‘ Well, I always had a 
hot temper and a quick tongue, and I 
couldn’t control it. And you—almost as 
soon as you could walk and speak—you 
looked down on me, Val!” 

“‘Oh, nonsense, mother! 
surd!” 

“Yes, you did! All your little haughty 
ways, even as a baby. I could see it in your 
baby eyes. 
temper and said things I was ashamed of, 
myself, afterward, you had just Christo- 
pher’s own way of looking at me. There 
was no use to punish you, you were so proud. 
I think you'd have let yourself be killed be- 


Don’t be ab- 


Sometimes when I got in a | 


fore you'd have cried out, and I hated you | 


for it, and loved you, too 
how to explain—but I could see in your 
eyes you thought I was common. I 
couldn’t bear it! You were my child, too, 
just as much as his. It got me wild some- 
times, and I was hateful to both of you. I 
was jealous of both of you; that’s the 
truth—of you with him and of him with 
you. Don’t you see how that could be?” 

“Yes, I do understand now. I’m glad 
you have told me.” 

Kitty Grove collected the dropped pieces 
of her pride and fitted them neatly together 
again as she took out her vanity case and 
powdered her nose, observing with par- 
donable satisfaction her own reflection in 
the mirror. 

“T’ll tell you another thing, too, Val,” 
she murmured, inther usual tone of a brisk 
and cheerful self-confidence. ‘Don’t ever 
forget this, my dear! The Groves may 
have given you all their pride and prejudice, 


I don’t know | 
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The exceptional comfort 
you enjoy in Tite-Edge Rub- 
ber Heels results largely 
from their shape. Because, 
made in concave-convex 
form, a pressure is necessary 
when attaching them to 
shoes. This pressure, al- 
ways present, provides a 
snug, all-around Tite-Edge, 
a trim appearance that is 
permanent. It gives the heel 
a resiliency that allows the 
rulyber to exert its full 
cushion-like action. 


The high-quality rubber, of 
which Tite-Edge Heels are 
made, contributes the rest 
to your walking comfort. 
Ask your repair man to im- 
prove your shoes with Tite- 
Edge. Sold in black and tan, 
all sizes including special 
thin size for ladies’ shoes. 


ESSEX RUBBER COMPANY 


Trenton, New Jersey 





The pressure that flattens Tite- 
Edge Heels when fastening to 
shoes results in the perfectly 
tight fit and walking comfort. 


She 
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“T was just too late— 

pitiful 
his 

pain 


“A pan of soup was boiling on the | 
My four-year-old son, always 
curious, climbed upon a chair to peep 
into the pan. The chair slipped and the 
baby and the scalding liquid went 
down together! The soup drenched 
the tender little face . .. I remembered 
my Unguentine—applied it freely. It 
was astonishing how quickly the 
agony stopped. When I located the 
doctor, he said: ‘You couldn’t have 
done a better thing.’ No scars were | 


i 


HE day Sonny scalded him- 
dress caught”. . . “The year our 
house burned”’.. . 

Fire has hurt all of us. To some 
it has already brought disaster. 
For others tragedy still waits... 
And minor burns—painful little 
scalds—these come almost as a 
matter of course to every family. 
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and all their fine airs and graces, but it’s 
from me you got your strength and health 
and your good looks. And we shall see 


| which will take you farthest in this world. 


And if ever you have a child of your own 


| you might just ask it which it would pre- 


fer—a family tree or a perfect digestion. 


| My goodness! I wouldn’t care to be born a 


Grove myself, if I had to take the Groves’ 
nervous dyspepsia!”’ 
XLVII 


foe LANE’S limousine swept grace- 
fully into the drive just as Kitty 


| Grove’s taxicab dashed down. The two 


women waved and smiled, and Kitty, tap- 


| ping on the glass, screamed something, 


though her car was whisked too rapidly out 


through the gates for Alma to hear. But 
| as soon as she observed Wyck’s troubled 
| face Alma knew that she should have lis- 


tened to Kitty Grove, followed her if neces- 
sary, and asked her to repeat what she had 
said. 

For there was an atmosphere in that 
house. Standing in the hall, Alma could 
feel it, emanating from some unknown 
source, spreading electrically through all 
the rooms. Yet the whole house was still. 
The very air seemed to be stretched tight. 
Something had happened—was happening. 
No sensitive woman could fail to perceive 
that, nor fail to observe in Wyck a struggle. 
Dark, obscure, equally strong forces fought 
in Wyck’s countenance, which should have 
been utterly blank. He was trying to de- 
cide whether to be a butler or a man. 

“Perhaps Mrs. Mallory wasn’t expecting 
me this afternoon,’’ Alma hinted to help 
him. 

Her expression was so sympathetic that 
Wyck took the plunge and became a man. 

“Mr. Mallory has just come home, mad- 
am,” he replied. ‘‘Most unexpectedly,” 
he added. 

And with his good-dog’s eyes, those eyes 
of an old, faithful and anxious spaniel, he 
begged her to pardon this lapse from duty, 
his impertinent interference—and yet—to 
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entrance, her cheeks still burning, her eyes 
ablaze. 

“Tt wasn’t necessary for you—to do 
that—because mother was here!” 

Owen, too, stood still, near the door 
where he had told Kitty Grove good-by. 
He didn’t move toward his wife, but he 
looked at her steadily, and though his voice 
was low, she heard what he said: 

“That wasn’t the reason.” 

Kitty Grove had managed to efface her- 
self almost immediately after the embrace. 
Owen had walked into the room without 
any warning and had taken Val in his arms. 
Kitty saw the startled blush, her daugh- 
ter’s instant drawing back from even that 
husbandly kiss on the cheek. For a long 
time, of course, she had realized something 
was wrong. In one breath she had bade her 
son-in-law hail and farewell. 

“Lucky I kept my taxi waiting!” she 
thought. “Owen’s come home!” she 
shouted at Alma, in flight. 

“‘Here, what are you in such a hurry 
about?” she demanded of her driver when 
he had whisked her so unceremoniously 
away. “‘I wanted to speak to a friend!” 

Turning his head, he allowed her to see 
the yellows of sullen eyes—spoke in that 
tone of injured innocence which is one of 
the talents of the negro race: 

“Kin dri’ you back, lady? I ain’ in no 
huhay my own se’f. Ise in a huhay ’cause 
you payin’ fuh waitin’ time.” 

She looked at the meter. ‘‘Three doilars 
and eighty cents! I should say not! Well, 
next week I’ll have a private car and my 
own chauffeur, and needn’t buy impudence 
by the minute. 

‘‘Alma is famous for her tact,’’ she 
thought, comfortably settling down. 

Owen came toward his wife, but did not 
attempt to touch her again. 

‘Will you sit down and talk to me quietly 
for a few minutes, Val? Shall we try to have 
just one talk without getting angry?”’ 

She obediently resumed her place on the 
sofa, but her look was defiant, her voice 
hard: 

‘What do you want to talk about? I 
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Even the slightest burn may be- Alma fumbled helplessly in a hand bag, thought you said it wouldn’t be necessary 
| come infected.” ‘Terrible suffer- | feminine fashion. to tell each other good-by.” 

ee ing, lifelong scars may be the “Oh, dear,” she said in a prettily dis- He drew an armchair up at one side of 

seit a ‘ ta eek os i tressed voice, “I’ve forgotten something the fire, facing Val. His steady blue eyes, 

penaity - ou can be prepared. | most important and shall have to drive no longer cold and ironic, but calm, kind, 


Keep Unguentine always at hand. straight back into town. You needn’t say strangely serene now, made her uncomfort- 
Unguentine is the dressing used | to Mrs. Mallory that I called—I shall tele- able. She turned her head, looking down 


for burns in hospitals from coast phone her myself later on, and explain.” over her chin at the crystal bracelets on her 
psig S ss 1; Til calls, ’ “Very good, madam.” Wyck had re- arms, jingling them softly. 
to coast. spread it liberally On | covered his proper face. “Thank you, “T didn’t come to say good-by.” 


all burns. Almost at once pain is | madam.” The door closed. Her chin jerked around sharply. She felt 
banished. Germs are excluded In the library Val stood just where she herself turn pale, and her hands trembled. 
normal healing starts at once. | had first jumped up at Owen’s surprising But she controlled her voice. 
The tissues are repaired with mar- 
velous speed. And almost invari- 
ably, no scar is left. 

Use Unguentine on cuts, scratches 











and bruises, too. In severe cases, | 
apply on gauze and bandage lightly. | 
At your druggist’s, 50c. The Norwich | 
Pharmacal Company, Norwich, N. Y. 
Canada—193 Spadina Ave., Toronto. 


LEFT 

“We had just bought a tube of 
Unguentine on a friend’s recommen- 
dation. That same day, as I carelessly 
lifted the lid from the washboiler, a | 
cloud of steam shot out and caught 
me. My arm was terribly scalded. But 
I applied the Unguentine at once. | 
Relief was almost instantaneous. The 
burn healed quickly—without the 
least scar.” 





The surgical dressing 
physicians use 





The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept. S-4B, 
. y 


Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and booklet 
What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D FREE! 
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“What do you mean?” 

‘I’ve come home. to stay.” 

“But you're going abroad with King, 
aren’t you? Aren't you going abroad with 
King?” 

“No; not now.’ 

“Why?” She was whispering. ‘‘Why?”’ 

He leaned forward in his chair, trying to 
catch, to hold her gaze that eluded him 
desperately like a hunted thing. A new 
note had come into his voice, something she 
had never heard before. It thrilled her in 
spite of herself. 

“Wait a minute, Val, before we talk 
about that. Let me tell you first about 
King.” 

“Oh!” She felt queerly disappointed, she 
didn’t know why. ‘Oh, yes, of course, 
King. How is he now?”’ 

“Doing splendidly. I wrote you. Miss 
Jerome will take him abroad.” 

“But—why?” 

“They are going to be married.” 

“What? Married?’’ 

“Yes. They have been engaged for some 
time. But they only told me last night.” 

“Oh, why—how extraordinary!’’ She 
really didn’t know what to say, couldn’t 
judge, from Owen’s queer expression, just 
how she was expected to receive the news. 
His lips were set somewhat grimly, as if he 
had swallowed something unpleasant, but 
his eyes were smiling—smiling ironically at 
himself. 

“You see,” he went on, “they made it 
rather plain that I wasn’t wanted on their 
honeymoon. And now it seems equally 
plain that I’m not wanted on my own.” 

She went so suddenly scarlet that she put 
up one hand to her cheek. 

“But we ozs 

m never had one. Yes, that’s where 
we made our mistake.” 

“‘I—don’t understand,’ was all she 
could feebly murmur. 

“T’ve come back to Clivedale to stay, and 
to ask you to stay too.” 

“But, Owen, you promised ——”’ 

“Everything is different now.” 

“Why?” 

He waited an instant. ‘‘ Miss Jerome— 
told me.” 

“Oh!” 

He did not try to touch her. But he held 
out his hand as if in the hope that she 
would take it. She did not. He let it drop 
back on his knee. He was not looking at 
her now. A minute went by in silence— 
tense silence. There was not even the 
sound of a clock or any small voice from the 
fire. 

Then Owen spoke again, in a voice that 
was deliberately keyed down to the matter- 
of-fact note of every day, the casual, 
slightly humorous tone of ordinary conver- 
sation: 

““Miss Jerome got the idea somehow 
that I was trying to prevent the marriage— 
that I was staying on, you see, to interfere 
in some way—when really, upon my word, 
I was so stupid that I hadn’t got a hint of 
iteven. Well, that’s why she told me, I sup- 
pose—to send me, in all haste, home.” His 
mouth quirked in a delightful smile. “Asa 
matter of fact, she told me very frankly 
that I had better go home and attend to 
my own business. And so you see, Val, 


’ 


, I'm here. Will you consent, though, to 


be—my business? That’s the question.” 

“But you promised —you promised to let 
me go away Sa 

“That was before I knew.” 

“But why should that change every- 
thing?” 

“Oh, Val, don’t be silly, darling!’”’ His 
tone was very tender. 

She jumped up, trembling all over. “No! 
No!” she cried wildly. ‘‘I won’t have you 
pretend now! Just because No, I 
won't have it! Ican’t! It isn’t fair tome!” 

Like a bird frantic with terror, her hand 
struggled in his, but he drew her down on 
the sofa and sat beside her, still keeping her 
hand. 

“You say it isn’t fair to you, Val?” 

“No!” 

“Do you think it’s fair to our child for us 
to separate now?” She refused to answer. 
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“T won’t say is it fair to me, though that’: 
in the question too. It’s my child too. 
But leave me out of it—-what I want —how 
I feel. We've got to think of the child now. 
That changes everything. Of course every- 
thing is changed now.” 

“No! I won’t have it that way! I 
can’t!” 

“But darling, it isn’t for you to decide 
for rie, either. Life has taken it out of our 
hands. Love “a 

“Oh, but that’s just the trouble! There 


wasn’t If —if it had been love “y 
“You must speak for yourself. I loved 
you.” 


“You—me?” 

““Yes—always—and now.” 

“But, Owen No, that can’t be 
true! When “ 

“T think it began the night of Beth’s 
wedding. Do you remember that time we 
drove all night long? I couldn’t remember 
anything about that night afterward, 
exactly what had happened, after the acci- 
dent. But the next morning, in the hospi- 
ta], the first thing I thought about— 
wanted—was you.” 

“Oh, why didn’t you tell me? Why didn’t 
you tell me then?” 

“How could I make love to you when 
ycu hated me so—refused to marry me? 
And then—even after we were married 
I thought I had no right—I thought you 
didn’t want—my love.” 

“But afterward! After—when you 
knew ——”’ 

“How could I know?” 

“Even after iid 

“No, it didn’t seem possible you 
I don’t know, Vai, what I thought. If I 
hadn’t had to go away “ 

“But why didn’t you write tome? Why 
didn’t you tell me in your letters ng 

“Oh, Val, cantt you understand, darling? 
Even then I wasn’t sure—couldn’t be sure 
you really cared about me. I thought it 
might have been pity. I don’t know. I 
couldn’t believe it was true that you really 
cared about me. I wanted to wait until I 
came back. I thought, when we saw each 
other again, I could tell—from what you 
said—how you looked ——”’ 

“But how cruel! How cruel of you, 
Owen—not to tell me!” 

They had been speaking in low, rapid 
voices, almost whispering, confused, yet in- 
terrupting each other constantly in their 
eagerness to explain. Now he caught her in 
his arms, suddenly, fiercely, putting an end 
to useless speech. 

“T wanted to tell you—like this!” 

Oddly, inconsequently, out of the very 
midst of blinding rapture, she thought of 
the luncheon club. Most of its members 
were out of town—wouldn’t return until 
autumn. 

But the next meeting would be at her 
house. In imagination she heard her own 
voice saying, halfway between laughter 
and tears: 

“T have an announcement to make. 

“Owen,” she whispered, pressing her 
cheek more closely into his shoulder 
“Owen, I thought’’—she laughed—‘“I 
thought you wanted to divorce me and 
marry Beth!” 

“God forbid!”” he replied simply and 
convincingly. ‘‘I’ve only seen her once. 
She called on us at our hotel that day you 
left New York—I forgot to tell you—but 
I’ve heard since she’s gone back to Sat- 
terlee.”’ 

Valeria sat up, pleasurably shocked. 
“Gone back to her husband—after ail that 
scandal?” 

“‘It seems they settled it, very peacefully, 
out of court. He’s bought Beth a villa near 
Cannes and she’s to have an ex-grand 
duchess of Russia’s black pearls.” 

Valeria smiled serenely. She was as mag- 
nanimous as all women who have nothing 
left to wish for. 

“T think Beth will look simply heavenly 
in black pearls. I’m so glad she got them,” 
said Val, and settled back, even more com- 
fortably, in Owen’s arms. 


(THE END 
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From Loe Angeles to the sea is but a short ride. Southern California's 
coast extends 271 miles to the Mexican border. Along a large part of 
this American Riviera mountains or great cliffs meet the ocean. 
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‘trip abroad . .. 


Wide, gently sloping beaches and the blue Pacific 
the most joyous sports in all your experience. Amd? 
this ever-changing aquatic panorama extends a with 


‘Planning this Summer’ Trip to Southern Cai 


NE of the great delights of your visit to 

Southern California will be the trip itself! 
It is a broad education to everyone who makes 
it-—-and particularly to children, because in no 
other way could they learn so much of the great 
country that is their own United States. 


Come westward by one line and return east 
by another. Come by rail and return by 
water. Or, return north, viewing the de- 
lightful cities and scenery of the Pacific 
Coast at small extra expense. 

Three great railway systems directly 
serve Southern California—the Santa Fe, 
Southern Pacific and Union Pacific. Each 
is scenically wonderful. 


The Santa Fe, with its colorful Indian 
Detour, takes you also to the rim of the 
stupendous Grand Canyon. The Southern 
Pacific offers a diversity of routes, includ- 
ing steamship to New Orleans, thence to 





Southern California by rail; taki 


El Paso and the fascinating Apach®—~.—...—, 


The Union Pacific enables you to visit Salt Lake 
City with the privilege of stopovers not only at 
glorious Zion National Park, but at Bryce Can- 
yon as well. 


Three steamship companies offer the oppor- 
* tunity of a Panama Canal trip. The Pan- 
ama-Pacific, Panama Mail and Dollar Lines 
sail directly into Los Angeles Harbor—the 
new gateway to Hawaii and the Orient. 


Thousands of tourists drive out over the 
transcontinental trails. The Automobile 
Club of Southern California, with 127,000 
members, located at Figueroa and Adams 
' Sts., Los Angeles—will supply, without any 
‘ cost, all needed information and maps, on 
request. Write them direct. Read the next 
oe fill in the coupon that will 
ring you an authentic vacation booklet. 
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Beyond mountain ranges that guard the orange groves surrounding Los Angeles lies 


the great American desert—as strange, mysterious and as awesome as the Sahara 
itself. Much of it is under sea level. Death Valley, the lowest spot in the nation, is 
236 feet below. In the midst of this waste is Palm Springs—and other popular win 
ter resorts In springtime this desert is an amazing flame of brilliant hued flowers 
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From Los Angeles to the sea is but a short ride. Southern California's 
coast extends 271 miles to the Mexican border. Along a large part of 
this American Riviera mountains or great cliffs meet the ocean 
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p abroad... 


Wide, gently sloping beaches and the blue Pacific’s placid surf offer 
the most joyous sports in all your experience. And along almost all of 
this ever-changing aquatic panorama extends a wide paved boulevard! 


“Planning this Summer’ Trip to Southern California 


( NE of the great delights of your visit to 
/ Southern California will be the trip itself! 
It is a broad education to everyone who makes 
it—and particularly to children, because in no 
other way could they learn so much of the great 
country that is their own United States. 


Come westward by one line and return east 
by another. Come by rail and return by 
water. Or, return north, viewing the de- 
lightful cities and scenery of the Pacific 
Coast at smail extra expense. 

Three great railway systems directly 
serve Southern California—the Santa Fe, 
Southern Pacific and Union Pacific. Each 
is scenically wonderful. 

The Santa Fe, with its colorful Indian 
Detour, takes you also to the rim of the 
stupendous Grand Canyon. The Southern 
Pacific offers a diversity of routes, includ- 
ing steamship to New Orleans, thence to 





Southern California by rail; taking you through 
El Paso and the fascinating Apache Trail land. 
The Union Pacific enables you to visit Salt Lake 
City with the privilege of stopovers not only at 
glorious Zion National Park, but at Bryce Can- 
yon as well. 

Three steamship companies offer the oppor- 
* tunity of a Panama Canal trip. The Pan- 
c ama-Pacific, Panama Mail and Dollar Lines 
sail directly into Los Angeles Harbor—the 

‘* new gateway to Hawaii and the Orient. 





Thousands of tourists drive out over the 
transcontinental trails. The Automobile 
Club of Southern California, with 127,000 
members, located at Figueroa and Adams 
" Sts., Los Angeles—will supply, without any 
' cost, all needed information and maps, on 
request. Write them direct. Read the next 
page—then fill in the coupon that will 
bring you an authentic vacation booklet. 
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Beyond mountain ranges that guard the orange groves surrounding Los Angeles lies 
the great American desert—as strange, mysterious and as awesome aa the Sahara 







itself. Much of it is under sea level. Death Valley, the lowest 
236 feet below. In the midst of this waste is Palm Springs—and 
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store and try the pen yourself, for after all, it is its own best 
advertisement. Made in beautiful blue or green unbreakable 
Coralite. $7.00 and $5.00 pens are unconditionally guar- 


anteed. If not carried by your dealer, please write us. 


There are pens which seem to have been brought up without 
ink having been explained to them. When they get ink, some 
like the proverbial Scotchman, insist on keeping it; others 
want to broadcast it, just regardless ..... The Carter Pen 
has been taught to respect ink—to know what it is all about 

— perhaps because we have been making ink for more than 
sixty years. The flexible nib and smooth osmiridium point 
make writing a pleasure. The Carter Pen is always and 
instantly on the job. From the start itsets out toestablish 
long and friendly relations with its new owner..... 
And the Carter Rocker Spring Clip is built into the pen 
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Boston New York Montreal 33 Chicago 
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you 1—For permanent writings and all 


KNOW business purposes, use Blue-Black— 


Carter’s Ryto or Fountain Pen Ink 


—not just tipped on. While it grips firmly, a slight THE a=F ; ; 
° . p 2—For general usewhen permanency 
pressure opens the clip, making it easy to remove INK is sibt involeed. use Bine-Carter’s 
Blu-Rex, writes blue, stays blue. 
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His month your furniture merchant hag, 
for you a rare treat—a display of the 
merchandise which he selected recently att 
Grand Rapids Market. ‘ 
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For this great event, you remember the na 
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and distinction, in honor of Grand Rapids’ fifty years these delightful displays. 


RAND RAPIDS 


THE FURNITURE CAPITAL OF AMERICA 


Semi-annually the leading makers of furniture in the United States exhibit 

their new goods in Grand Rapids. Your dealer attends these markets that he 

may obtain for his community the best in modern design. Here he studies style 

tendencies and the decorative arts. You can rely on his taste and judgment 
This emblem identifies 


100th Market Furnitur 








GRAND RAPIDS MARKET ASSOCIATION, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Send for booklet picturing furniture and describing the 100th Market. 
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CAUTIFUL NEW FURNITURE 


NOW AWAITS YOU 
IN .THE STORES xx 


His month your furniture merchant has arranged 
for you a rare treat—a display of the notable 
merchandise which he selected recently at the 100th 
Grand Rapids Market. 
For this great event, you remember the nation’s art- 
istsand craftsmencreated furniture of surpassing grace 
and distinction, in honor of Grand Rapids’ fifty years 


GRAND RAPIDS 


THE FURNITURE CAPITAL 


Semi-annually the leading makers of furniture in the United States exhibit 
their new goods in Grand Rapids. Your dealer attends these markets that he 
may obtain for his community the best in modern design. Here he studies style 


tendencies and the decorative arts 


GRAND RAPIDS MARKET ASSOCIATION, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Send for booklet picturing furniture and describing the 100th Market 
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of supremacy as the Furniture Capital of America. 
From this brilliant exhibition by the country’s lead- 
ing manufacturers he has brought you many new 
ideas in home enrichment. In his showroom you 
will find appealing new styles—woods of exquisite 
beauty—craftsmanship of heirloom quality 

tions that will bring new charm to your home 


crea- 


You will prize this lovely 100th Market Furniture 
not only for its exceptional beauty and character, 
but also for its historical value, marking an epochal 
event in American creative arts. Do not fail to sce 
these delightful displays. 
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The same old story of the nose on the grindstone 


O time for play. No time for anything 

but work. And no time then to make 

a success of himself. Always too busy grind- 

ing—grinding. A slave to routine work. 
You see his kind every day. 

When will such men learn how to throw 
off details and free themselves for advance- 
ment? 

Instructions, decisions, reports, orders, 
inter-office contact—all can be transmitted, 
carried out and recorded by simple printed 
forms. No misunderstandings, blunders, 
alibis, or hit-and-miss work. 





Printed forms start a job, keep it going, 
then furnish a record of it for the files. What 
precious hours this saves for important get- 
ahead work! 

One paper has always been associated with 
printed forms. That is Hammermill Bond. 

The surface of Hammermill Bond invites 
use. Pen or pencil glides smoothly over it; 
typewriter and printing press register clean- 
ly and clearly. Carbons are always neat and 
legible. You like to work with it! 
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forms with sam- 
pies of Hammer- 
mill Bond is ex- 
tremely helpful. 
We shall be glad 
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to mail one, free. 
Simply attach this 
coupon to your 
business letter- 
head. Hammer- 
mill Paper 
Company, Ei 
Pennsylvania. 


Also, Hammermill Bond is available every- 
where in twelve standard colors and white. 
That is so different jobs or departments may 
be identified by color. 

In addition, Hammermill Bond has the 
strength to withstand rough handling, and 
is reasonably priced. 

Let your printer help you get better printed 
forms and letterheads by standardizing on 
Hammermill Bond. It is available in bond 
and ripple finishes, with envelopes to match 
all colors and both finishes. Your printer 
knows Hammermill—uses it, likes it. 
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DELICIOUS PROSECUTION 


Miss Bowersox came in. ‘“‘It’s time fur 
to milk the cow out,” she stated in her 
heavy monotonous voice. ‘‘And you—you 
kin spare your hat and coat in there. That 
will be your layin’ place whiles you're 
here.”’ She waited. Daniel did not move. 
Miss Effie went to the door indicated. “‘I’ll 
bell fur you till supper’s made.” Thus 
frigidly the hostess precluded further visit- 
ing for the present. 

Miss Effie did not spare her hat and coat. 
She glanced about the small neat bedroom, 
then went at once to the window. From it 
she saw a corner of the barn. She hoisted 
the window silently and slipped through it. 

She was waiting in the barn when Daniel 
entered. He did not swing back as before, 
but halted abruptly upon the threshold. 

“You shouldn’t ought to of come here,” 
he brought out again. 

“Now,” said Miss Effie, briskly business- 


like, ‘‘tell me what it is at you. Or”—the 





tapers danced in her eyes—‘‘I’ll take and 
marry you behind suppertime.” 

Sheriff Fricke did not look as though any- 
one could take him against his will. He was 
a mastiff of a young man, tall and serious 
and slowly powerful. His shoulders sloped 
with even decision; his hips were thewed 
narrowly and compactly. His forehead was 
high and benevolent, but beneath his toss 
of dark hair his eyes focused steadily and 
relentlessly. 

Fires leaped in those eyes now as though 


| the sight of the girl, her words, were tinder 
| to some hot smolder within. His pail clat- 


tered to the floor. He caught himself, 
though, and with nails digging into folded 
arms rocked backward upon steadying 
heels. 

“You see,”’ said the girl, “I’m going to 
make her like me.”’ And at the questioning 
arch of his brows—‘‘ Aunt Amanda.” 

“Aunt Amanda? What’s she to do?” 
Amazement cut its way through the beat- 


| ing passion of his throat. ‘‘Do you think 


| anybetly—Aunt Amanda—look here, do 


you think anybody could come between me 
and you?” 

The girl felt’ her way through the re- 
proach in his voice, her eyes studying his. 
“Then if it ain’t anybody ts 

“Tt’s things. Things. Me. . . . Set 
down.”’ His arms dropped. She sat down 
upon the steps leading to the loft. ‘It’s 
me. It’s things. I ain’t got anything. I 
ain’t anything.” 

‘‘What’s a matter you ain’t got? Your 
farm i 

“Gone.” 

““Gone oncet? But your job 

“Job! Better gone.” 

‘“‘Butthefarm—gone? Where’sit went?” 

He told her then in the brief passionless 
apathy of despair. His crops of last year, 
stored in the barn against a higher price, 
had been burned. Yes, without insurance; 
the insurance had run out just the month 
before. The house? The house was still 
there, but what good was that? For the 
farm was gone, or practically so—it would 
be in a month. 

“* And I wisht if it was gone now a’ready!”’ 
The cry broke from the monotony of the 
recital. ‘‘ Yes, if I don’t! Fur I can’t sleep, 
thinkin’ and thinkin’ how to save it—and I 
can’t save it.” 

“We got fur to save it,” stated the girl 
soberly. ‘‘Go on now. I can’t seem to git 
onto the hint of this.’”’ 

Nor could he—nor could he scarcely. 
Three months ago he had thought he was 
well fixed—a good farm and a good job. 
And now, because of one man, neither. 

“What fur man?” 

“Schubkegel.”’ 

““Schubkegel?”’ 

The trouble had started when Daniel 
bought the knoll with the trees. She threw 
her arm against her breast and started up. 
Yes, the knoll she had always wanted; it 
was to have been a surprise; his—his wed- 
ding present to her; the place to build 
their—their house. So because he had his 


Continued from Page 11) 


crops stored and because he had been 
elected to his job, he had put a mortgage 
upon the place and Schubkegel held it. 
And now he couldn’t even pay him the 
forty-eight dollars’ interest which was due 
in twenty-nine days—let alone the princi- 
pal. 

“Life can make that way with a man,” 
said Daniel Fricke, and something of youth- 
ful wonder quickened for a moment the 
dead weariness of his eyes. 

“But he wouldn’t—he couldn’t take the 
farm off you! Just for - “i 

He could by the laws of the state and 
according to the paper which Schubkegel 
had himself drawn. 

“And he will,” said young Fricke, “‘for 
he’s been itching for it always. He owns the 
piece kitterin’ to it.” 

‘But if you could ketch you some prison- 
ers—two and a half per the day 4 

“And what fur good would it do if I did 
ketch them? Fur he wouldn’t sentence 
them nothing. No, he has got me like 
a’’—his shoulders wrenched as at invisible 
cords—“‘like a dang fly in a spidering web. 
He has got me both going and both coming 
and all the ways around. Insufficient ewi- 
dence all the time he says; or else he gives 
a fine so piddling that they pay it sooner 
than set into the jail. No; if I would ketch 
me a murderer yet he would hook it and 
crook it some which way so I wouldn’t get 
no board money off him this month. No, I 
guess anyhow not! In this here little place 
and him the only justice that way—well, 
he has got me, that’s all.’”’ 

“In more ways than one,”” mused Miss 
Effie absently. 

The supper bell rang; they started across 
the yard, and Daniel summed with a single 
bitter comment: “So you see now what 
fur web I have got myself stepped into. 
And I ain’t the stripe to inwite you in fur to 
starve alongside.”” His voice rang suddenly 
high: “So what made you fur to come? 
Fur now Och, Effie! Effie! I can’t 
ever be leaving you go!” 

If she heard him, she gave no sign. Her 
bemused eyes upon the kitchen window, 
she murmured, “So, fur all, it ain’t Aunt 
Amanda.” She turned slowly toward the 
sheriff; her fingers spread outward as 
though she were feeling her way. “It’s 
money then where’s the one thing needful. 
And it ain’t any way to git it but through 
your job. We have got to git us a prisoner 
fur to board—one at the least.” 

“But ain’t I telling you ws 

“One at the least,’’ repeated Miss Effie 
firmly, and hurried on: “I don’t know right 
how we kin manage it, but this here I do 
know, fur I’ve seen it a many times a’ready: 
If you’re stretchin’ after sumpin where’s 
right to be had in this here world, why, it 
right away makes like it’s stretchin’ after 
you too.” 

Young Fricke vented a short ironical 
chuckle. ‘“‘Schubkegel ain’t ever stretchin’ 
hisself toward me, I kin tell you.” 

“Then we got to do all the stretchin’,’’ 
said Miss Effie soberly. ‘‘And we got to 
make quick at it too. Twenty-nine days, 
did you anyhow say? Leave us go then to- 
morrow to see this Schubkettle, or what his 
name is.” 

“‘ Ain’t I been three times a’ready?”’ 

“But I ain’t. I ain’t seen him but the 
once.” She brought from her pocket a 
small paper-inwrapped wafer. ‘And that 
time he give me a present yet.” 

But Miss Effie got no further present from 
Justice Schubkegel upon the following 
afternoon. Indeed, the legal gentleman 
made his position very plain and very 
plausible. He brought forth the instrument 
of the mortgage; and that, too, was very 
plain and very plausible. It was very 
short— merely a third of a page, with Dan- 
iel’s note pinned neatly to the top of it 
and sosmall. Miss Effie sat looking at it as 
the justice folded it concisely, making its 
edges meet exactly as he talked; so small as 
it lay there among the other papers upon 
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the table. It seemed impossible that folded 
within those few inches of frail paper was 
the little farm—all the hard toil of Daniel's 
lifetime—and her wooded knoll, her wed- 
ding present! All Daniel’s past in that little 
square of paper; and her future—their fu- 
ture together! It fascinated her; she could 
scarcely take her eyes from it. She sat 
very still, drawn up to the table, her hand 
bag rigidly upright upon her lap, and 
stared at the little paper as the justice 
talked. 

Just a little matter of business, he kept 
saying over and over; he had given the 
thousand dollars when Daniel asked for it, 
without question; now it did seem strange, 
didn’t it, that Daniel wasn’t prepared to 
pay even the interest on it—without ques- 
tion? Why, even the young lady here could 
see that. But the young lady did not raise 
her eyes; for the first time she looked as de- 
pressed as the young man beside her 
Schubkegel shot a glance from one to the 
other of the young things and his suave 
tone cracked suddenly to brittle hardness: 

“But what does it make to talk? You've 
got near a month yet. What’s a matter of 
getting in a prisoner or two for that empty 
jail of yours?” 

Young Fricke shot to his feet with the 
explosive energy of one who has been goaded 
on the raw. “‘What’s a matter? You ask 
me that? After three months of —you ask 
me that?” 

Justice Schubkegel also got to his feet. 
The two faced each other across the table. 
There was no need of straighter word; the 
challenge had been sped in the penetrating 
glances which arrowed between them. 

But the young sheriff went on between 
stiffened lips: ‘“‘Give me a sentence oncet 
where’s equal to the crime!”’ 

“Fetch me a lawbreaker oncet where's 
worthy for a sentence!” cracked back the 
other. ‘And I’ll quick enough give you a 
sentence for him!” 

Miss Effie took out her handkerchief and 
blew her nose. She snapped shut the hand 
bag and rose. 

“I’m a witness to that there,” she said 
pleasantly, and turned toward the door. 
Without moving, they looked at her like 
images of carved flint. ‘I go now fur to 
buy away a piece pork fur the kraut. I 
have afraid the store will git shut fur me.” 
She opened the door. “I wouldn’t be 
wisiting no more now if I was you. Men- 
folks are so apt to have crossness that way.” 
Her smile lingered upon them both, but 
particularly upon the justice. He followed 
the dazzle of it to the porch, closing the 
door behind him. 

“T was at the jail a’ready this morning,” 
he stated in a high, accusing whisper, “for 
a tour of inspection.” 

“Aunt Amandasaid,’’ dimpled Miss Fffie. 
“Fur the first time in the three months, she 
said.”’ 

“‘But you was off.”’ 

“‘T was on a walk yet.” 

“With him. The question is: When was 
you going with me?”’ 

Miss Effie laughed. “ Well, when a body's 
wisiting she temporized. ‘And 
where it’s two to git loose from” —again 
her laughter bubbled as from some secret 
spring—‘“‘I mean, if they only had, now, 
some prisoners fur to keep them busy xg 

Her seeming acquiescence against odds 
seemed to create a bond of intimacy be- 
tween them. He swooped toward her. 
“Look here! I’m in earnest about this 


here. Even if they would be opposed 
against os 
Young Fricke flung open the door. 


“Come oncet!”” He took her decisively by 
the arm. Without word or glance toward 
the other, he strode down the steps. 

“IT give you good-by then!”’ cried Miss 
Effie merrily. 

The justice stood clutching his jaw and 
staring after them. Young they were 
young! And matched —how well matched! 

Continued on Page 170 
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Kohler also makes this portable 
washer, in white or colored enamel in- 
side and out—an admirable machine 


You are already acquainted, perhaps, with 
the Kohler Electric Sink that eliminates 
the drudgery of washing dishes by hand. 
Now the Kohler Electric Sink—Clothes- 


washer—is presented to you. 


To appreciate what this new Kohler 
product is, think of the washing that is 
done in-between-times in modern homes— 
of tea napkins and luncheon sets, of chil- 
dren's clothes, of golf hose, of silk sweaters 
and underthings—of all those articles that 
are too easily ruined, or too immediately 
needed, to be left for the regular washing. 

How easily this Kohler Electric Sink— 
Clotheswasher—disposes of them! Lift the 
shiny cover, swing the faucet into action, 
pop in the clothes, close the cover, press 
the button. It is easy on the operator, 
that is plain. And it is easy on the clothes, 
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The wringer is 
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New! The Kohler Electric Sink —Clotheswasher—(No. K-1128-R), in “‘Spring Green” Enamel 


A Kohler Electric Sink “Eerie end 
for light laundering 


for the tub is enameled inside and out, 
smooth as a tea cup; and the polished alumi- 
num “impeller” couldn't harm anything. 


A splendid regular sink 


When the clotheswasher is not in use, 
the wringer is quickly removed, and the 
metal cover becomes a spacious drainboard 
for the sink compartment at the left. You 
have two fixtures in one piece—an electric 
clotheswasher and an ultra-modern sink. 


This sink is eight inches deep; and it is 
fitted with the new Kohler Duostrainer, the 
combination drain control and strainer for 
Kohler Sinks. The sink holds water—no 
need to bother with pans. When you empty 
it, a removabl strainer cup catches the 
debris. You lift the cup by its convenient 
handle and empty it with ease... . 
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So there it stands—unrivaled in its 
modern efficiency; glowing with the new 
charm of color. You can have it in any one 
of six beautiful, everlastingly permanent 
Kobler Colors, and in white—just like 
Kohler bath tubs, lavatories, and toilets. 

The Kohler line is so full of interesting 
new developments that it is difficult to 
properly describe them here. We refer you 
to your plumber—and to the coupon 
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hands reach out! There's a reason. They 

are clubs created rather than manufac- 
tured. Hefta VULCAN! Its feel inspires an easy 
Swing it... and know how sweet a 
how obedient to rhythm. 


LASH a set of VULCAN Clubs where golfers 
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(Continued from Page 168) 
“It’s easy seen,’ Daniel burst out, 
“‘where he’s got yet another reason now fur 
squeezing me. What’s he follerin’ you fur?”’ 

She said nothing. She looked all at once 
a little tired; perhaps even a little fright- 
ened. She walked straightly, her eyes 
sobering upon the distance, her fingers 
clutching —, her hand bag. 

“‘He’s rich,” said the boy bitterly, “and 
he’s going to be richer till a while yet. He 
could give you everything. He could give 
you—your piece with the trees at.” 

A little sound escaped her then, but still 
she said nothing. She went into the shop 
and made her purchase. He was kicking 
at the edge of the pavement as she handed 
him the change. They went on a little way 
and she stopped. 

“‘T was thinking always,” she said drear- 
ily, “‘that we had our understanding to- 
gether, like I was you even and you was 


He wheeled upon a high breaking note: 
“And it is that way! It does make that 
way with us! Och, Effie! But I am beside 
of myself. I don’t know right any more 
what I am speaking.’’ He made as though 
to clasp her then, in the vacant lot to the 
rear of the jail, but she drew from him. 

“Tf I could know ——” Her eyes were 
lifted to the barred windows. ‘But it’s 
like now that strange things can come to 
pass fur us. And if I could only know ——” 

“You do know!” His voice was rough 
now; he was as near to tears as he could be, 
this Daniel Fricke, who did not know tears. 
“And I know! It’s like you say. It’s been 
always that way—like we wasn’t separated 
in our minds at all. Leave the strange 
things come; it can’t come nothing stranger 
to what has come anyway.” She went on, 
then, satisfied. 

But in his final remark he was mistaken. 


| Early next morning came Justice Schub- 


kegel, and he was looking strange indeed. 
He snatched off his hat upon the porch and 
the question mark sprayed into two ques- 
tion marks upon his forehead. Even before 
the door was opened to him by the sheriff, 
his arms were gesticulating. 

Nor had he quieted by the time Miss 
Effie entered the room some moments 
later. Neither of the men, tense in the 
middle of the floor, turned. 

“We been whitewashing the chicken 
coop away,” she began brightly. ‘Aunt 
Amanda she’s still ¥ 

“And I tell you I ain’t seen the paper 
since it was laying at the table!”’ Daniel 
thundered. ‘What do you conceit you’re 

“What does it anyhow sound like?” 
countered the other lividly. ‘‘Who was the 
only person alone in the room with that 
paper, I ask you? Who was it hung behind 
at the room whiles I was at the porch talk- 
ing? Who was it come busting out and 
made such quick hurry away? And who” 
here the long arm shot out like a projec- 
tile—‘‘who is the only one person in the 
world where would want that paper to 
disappear? Now answer me up! Just 
answer me up them there!”’ 

Miss Effie came forward. “It sounds,” 
she volunteered, ‘like somebody must of 
stole sumpin off you.” 

“Sounds like it! I should guess it sounds 
like it!” The justice eyed her dourly. 
“Sounds like it to the extent of that note 
and that mortgage you seen yesterday 
after!” 

“Gee wizzens!”’ said Miss Effie. 

“But if anybody thinks they can pull off 
any dirty Fe 

“‘But,”’ interposed Miss Effie, “‘ain’t that 
what you been wanting? Some lawbreaker 
where was worthy fur a sentence into the 
jail? Ain’t that what you saying yesterday 
a’ready? You know’’—Miss Effie dim- 
pled—‘“‘I said still where I was a witness to 


| that there.” 


Young Fricke stumbled forward. ‘“‘But 
it’s me!”’ he implored hoarsely. ‘It’s me 
he accuses, Effie!”’ 

“*Gee wizzens!”’ said Miss Effie. 

Only Justice Schubkegel moved during 
the momentous instant which followed. 
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His eyes roved toward the floor above 
the floor where waited the empty cells; 
then they roved toward the girl—and lin- 
gered there. 

“ And that’s right, too,”’ he began briskly. 
“Miss Kaetzel here was a witness like she 
says. So now I will show you if I keep 
agreements. Sheriff Daniel Fricke, I here 
and now commit you to the jail until such 
time as a trial can be he ld ower you.’ 

“ And that you can’t!” Fricke’s fists shot 
white through their purple. ‘‘ You can’t do 
that without no warrant off the court!” 

But the justice was already bringing forth 
a document from this pocket. “* Maybe I 
ain’t got one.”’ His eyes narrowed as they 
rested upon his prey; his fingers twitched, 
he almost purred. ‘“‘ What do you think I 
been all the time doing last night and this 
morning a’ready? Just settin’ and thinkin’ 
pleasant about that thousand dollars? 
And the bail, now, is - 

“If you drawed that paper off your own 
court, it ain’t legal!’’ shouted Daniel. 

“So you insinooate that I ain’t knowing 
all the law that’s to be knew! This here 
warrant is off the district attorney. Oh, 
yes, you'll be setting in your jail legal 
enough! And the bail’’—here his voice 
dropped softly—‘‘is five hunert dollars in 
cash money—cash money !”’ 

He took a step toward his catch, but 
Daniel threw up an arm. 

“Don’t you put the heft of your finger 
onto me!” The color was slowly draining 
from the young man’s face, but there was 
that in his tone which caused the justice to 
falter upon his heel. Fricke stood for a 
moment, his brows drawn in a taut line 
over his steady eyes. His arms dropped 
and he turned toward the justice. ‘“‘ You’ve 
got me where you want me,” he said quietly, 
“and I ain’t askin’ fur no mercy off you. 
But it will come a time when you will be 
beggin’ mefurmercy.”’ Hewalkedstraightly 
to the stairs. ‘‘Fetch Aunt Amanda,” he 
said to the girl. 

She clenched her palm about her throat 
and her eyes went with him step by step, 
step by step, up the stair until he had dis- 
appeared from view. She walked as in the 
vacancy of a dream from the room. 

Aunt Amanda could be fetched only as 
far as the kitchen. There her large slow 
mind, floundering in shock and grief, bogged 
down completely and her body bogged also. 
Aunt Amanda sank suddenly into an infirm 
chair; and the infirm chair, under the 
weight of her heavy body and her heavy 
spirit, sank also to rise no more. The snat- 
tered remains of Aunt Amanda and the 
chair were helped to the rear porch, both a 
total social loss for the time. 

“I guess,” remarked Miss Effie, sagely 
gazing down upon the formless misery 
which was her relative, “‘it’l] be me where’ll 
have to do most of the sheriffing around 
here till she comes into her right senses any- 
way. She don’t look like she could deputy 
much till a while yet.” 

“My boy in his own cell a-settin’! 
moaned Miss Amanda. “A sheriff yet put 
to his own jail! Was the world come to an 
end or what?” 

“It’s all legal enough,” proclaimed the 
man of law; “she’s been swore in a’ready. 
It ain’t anything to do but keep the lock at 
the cell and shove his wittles in at him.” 

“TI kin do that,” promised Miss Effie. 
“And when,” she inquired as the justice 

was leaving, “would you be fur holding this 
here trial ower him?” 

He explained that he himself being the 
complainant could not legally preside, and 
that the date of the trial would depend 
therefore upon mutual agreement between 
himself and some justice from an outside 
district. Justice Steeriwald from Flathead, 
probably. 

“If it would be till a week, 
be going home till a week,” 


? 


then I could 
suggested Miss 


Effie, her eyes very wide and very blue 
upon him, “but if it wouldn’t be till two 
weeks ws 


The other interrupted with one 
awkward pounces. “And if it wouldn’t be 
till three weeks, you'd have to stop fur the 

Continued on Page 173 
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(Continued from Page 170) 
three yet,”” he deduced with his heavy droll- 
ery. ‘I guess it would be time for some of 
them walks, maybe, not?” 

“Maybe,” echoed Miss Effie. For the 
first time since she had seen the young man 
going step by step up the stair, the dimple 
eddied in the excited flush of her cheek. 

She was still smiling as she shut the door 
and went rapidly up the steps. 

“It wouldn’t be till three weeks, maybe, 
the trial,’”’ she announced triumphantly in 
the small upper hall upon which the cells 
flanked. 

“Three—weeks!”’ came in muffled groan 
from the bowed figure behind the bars. 

“Don’t you see that we have got us a 
prisoner anyway, and a sentence on the 
top of it?’’ Miss Effie roused him sharply. 
“Don’t be dumb! And don’t you see, any- 
how, that you are making two and a half 
per the day off yourself fur your own board? 
Till the three weeks are up you will have 
yet the interest money and sumpin be 
sides.” 

“Two and a half per day—plenty cheap 
for a lifetime of disgrace,’’ groaned the boy. 

““Who ever in this here world,” ramped 
on Miss Effie, ‘‘was ever fixed before that 
they could eat their own wittles and git 
good paid fur what they et? And disgrace 
yet! You just wait oncet till it gits put out 
common that you have been stuck to your 
own jail! You will pretty quick see how the 
town passes their opinion on it!” 

“Throwing a sheriff into his own jail 
yet! Never giving me dare even fur to 
hunt down the real lawbreaker! Talk oncet 
about your malicious prosecution!” 

‘Delicious persecutions?’’ puzzled the 
girl. ‘‘What fur kind of dumb words was 
them?” 

‘“‘Prosecution,”’ corrected young Daniel. 
“Putting a man to the jail fur no riming 
reasons. That there’s a serious offense. 
False arrest—that’s what it is. He’d ought 
to be sued fur damages; yes, and fur big 
ones. Och, Effie! To think that you would 
see me behind of bars yet!” 

‘‘Damages,”’ repeated Miss_ Effie. 
““That’s money, ain’t? Then if you was out 
you could - 

“If I was!” cried the boy bitterly, and 
clenched the bars with his strong fingers. 

Miss Effie turned at a confused sound 
from the stairway. At first sight the object 
brushing up the steps appeared to be a 
waddling feather bed flanked by a down 
pillow. But feather beds do not ordinarily 
sob loudly or emit freshets of tears. 

“Give me the pillow anyhow!” de- 
manded Miss Effie, “‘or you’ll have it wet- 
tened through. Och! And who would that 
be belling a’ready on the door?” She sped 
down the stairs to admit the vanguard of 
the town. 

For she had spoken truth. The town 
literally young, old and middle-aged 
trooped into that upper hall during the fol- 
lowing three weeks and extended to the 
prisoner cigars which he did not smoke, 
jelly which his troubled palate could scarcely 
taste, and sympathy which he craved, but 
which, after all, was of no tangible value in 
assisting him from his predicament. 

“Fur it ain’t keeping me out of no 
pentitentiary,” he said morosely to Miss 
Effie. “I won’t have no ghosting chancet 
at that trial—no chancet. It’s his word 
against mine, and I can’t only say I never 
took it and he can say both why I took it 
and what fur.” 

‘But he’s giving me dare to swear at the 
stand too,” remarked Miss Effie cozily. 
‘“‘T got one them fancy suppeenings off him 
yesterday after.” 

‘*What does he want to drag you into the 
dum mess fur?” cried the boy hotly. 
‘‘What can you say, anyhow?” 

“TI can say sumpin, maybe,” said Miss 
Effie vaguely. ‘‘Here yesterday he says I 
have got to testifight that I seen you with 
both the note and both the mortgage into 
your own hands.” 

“That will help a lot!’’ muttered the 
prisoner. He looked at the girl curiously 
and gently. ‘It wonders me if it fetches 
anything, this walking and this riding with 
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him. Aunt Amanda, she can’t near seem 
to 

“‘Aunt Amanda!” winced Miss Effie. 
“Don’t —don’t go speaking it ower what 
she says. I—I hear it every day.” She 
tightened her clasp upon the bars. “But 
it’s this here way,” she said earnestly: 
“Tf he would git down on me any which 
way, he might take you off the jail behind 
the three weeks. Then we wouldn't be 
saving the farm.”’ 

The sheriff looked at her strangely. ‘‘ But 
you ain’t thinking Look here! You 
ain’t got it into your head that just only the 
interest money can save the farm?” 

It was Miss Effie’s turn to look strangely. 
She clenched her hands and said never a 
word. 

“But that’s a call note. That means to 
say that till a week now he can call fur the 
entire thousand dollars plussed the interest. 
The interest I could of made out to borrow; 
but the whole of it Och, what a fool 
I was anyhow to have signed up such a 
thing!” 

Miss Effie crushed down whitely into a 
chair. Her head moved slightly, as though 
the bars and the prisoner behind them were 
wavering before her. 

“‘T could of explanationed it to you,”’ said 
the sheriff curiously, ‘“‘but I thought you 
were onto the hint of it.”’ 

Miss Effie moaned and clasped her tem- 
ples. ‘‘ What it is to have a head with noth- 
ing at!” She got up dizzily. 

“Now look!” cried the boy wretchedly. 
“Listen oncet! Don’t go making like that. 
We got each other, ain’t we? Ain’t that 
what makes? I got you and you got me. 
Wait oncet 43 

But she had thrown her hand before her 
eyes as though to shield herself from the 
sight of the prisoner. She was stumbling 
toward the stairs and she was saying an odd 
thing: 

“Yes, I got you—behind bars—-behind 
bars yet—and fur nothing! Och, help me! 
Sumpin help me to think—to think oncet!”’ 

She was, indeed, a thoughtful Miss Effie 
who crept about the jail during that final 
week, but whatever it was she thought 
restored to some extent at least her habitual 
serenity; for certainly upon the momentous 
day no one in the tense jammed court room 
looked more composed than did Miss Effie 
as she bulwarked the sodden mass of Miss 
Amanda and proffered at efficient intervals 
an alternate handkerchief which she dried 
upon her knee. She listened with interest to 
the rattling-pea voice of Acting Justice 
Steeriwald from Flathead; she listened 
with interest to the speeches of Justice 
Schubkegel, which were long and involved; 
and she listened with interest to the replies 
of Sheriff Fricke, which were short and con- 
cise. When she herself was summoned to 
the stand she plucked a damp handkerchief 
from her knee, spread it competently upon 
the seat of the chair and took her seat cozily 
upon the witness stand. 

Having revealed through lengthy ques- 
tioning who she was, where she was upon 
the day in question, how she happened to 
be there, when she got there and when she 
left, the matter of the lost document was in- 
troduced like a footnote to a biographical 
sketch. Had she seen it upon the day in 
question? Oh, yes, she had seen it. And 
where was it and how was it, and so forth, 
andsoforth? Well, it was in Justice Schub- 
kegel’s hand opened and it was in Sheriff 
Fricke’s hind opened, and then it was in 
Justice Schubkegel’s hand folded and then 
it was upon the table folded. And where 
upon the table and how upon the table? 
Well, kind of shoved around among the 
other papers. But more specifically now 
with reference to the defendant in the ac- 
tion—was it thereafter at any time close to 
him, would she say? She would say it was 
closer to herself than to him—maybe three 
inches from the edge of the table, maybe 
not more than two. And did she—this very 
particularly—have cause now to suspect 
any person or persons of having the docu- 
ment aforementioned and hitherto de- 
scribed in his or her possession? 

“Yes,” said Miss Effie. 
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The court room buzzed forward. Justice 
Schubkegel twiddled the buckle of his tie, 
smiled commendingly upon the witness and 
shot a glance toward the prisoner 

Would she kindly name the person or per- 
sons whom she suspected? 

““Me,”’ said Miss Effie. 

The court room upon a concerted gasp 
rose. Schubkegel’s chair clattered back- 
ward. 

Order in the court! Order! Order! 
Everybody set down! The witness pro- 
ceed. Yes, insisted the court, the witness 
tell the entire proceeding now. 

Miss Effie had already opened her hand 
bag and had drawn forth a small tightly 
folded document which she handed, dim- 
pling, to the judge. 

“It ain’t much to tell,” proceeded the 
witness. ‘I had to blow out my nose, so I 
opened the hand bag that way fur to fetch 
my handkerchief, and then after I had 
blewn it I made shut again the bag. And I 
guess,”’ said Miss Effie casually, “that I 
must of scutched that there off the table 
into the bag, fur when I up and opened it 
this morning, here if it anyhow wasn’t!” 

“But here,”” shouted Justice Schub- 
kegel—‘“‘ here you had it in your possessions 
fur three weeks back a’ready! Why ain’t 
you making mention of that fact before?”’ 

“T ain’t opened my bag in them three 
weeks, so naturally I ain’t seen the insides 
of it.” 

“And why ain’t you?” 

Miss Effie looked mildly surprised. “ Fur 
the reason that I am wisiting and a wisitor 
ain’t got to spend out fur theirselves.”’ 

There it was, and what more could they 
do about it? Well, they could question 
Miss Effie; which, after partially recover- 
ing, they proceeded to do. But she had 
told it all, it appeared; so now what further 
steps, if any, did the complainant desire to 
take? 

The complainant pulled his question 
mark and looked at the witness. The wit- 
ness smiled brightly at him. 

“Nothing,” said the justice, and looked 
at his toes. Miss Effie stepped cozily from 
the stand amid such a furor of handclapping 
as had never before smitten the ears of 
Heitville. 

The court room surged toward the sheriff. 
Miss Effie attempted to surge toward him. 
Justice Schubkegel attempted to surge to- 
ward Miss Effie. Miss Amanda plucked 
her by the skirt. 

“Was it finished and ended a’ready?”’ 
she quavered. 

“No, it ain’t but in the beginning,” said 
Miss Effie soberly, and pulled the sheriff's 
coat tail. “The paper!” she pleaded. 
‘Leave us quick git the paper now!” 

““Paper? What fur paper?” The laugh- 
ing, bedazed young man swung upon her. 

‘Delicious prosecution,’ prompted Miss 
Effie. ‘‘Them damages or what it is.”’ 

‘Malicious prosecution!’ Young Fricke 
clapped a palm to his jaw. “That’s right! 
That’s right too! You bet! I'll file a com- 
plaint—I’ll see to that till a while yet!” 

“Now,” demanded Miss Effie. “Fur I 
ain’t thoughten of nothing else fur a week. 
Now—whiles we’re by the courthouse.” 

“Malicious prosecution!” lit here and 
there like sparks through the excitable 
tinder of the crowd and crackled at once 
into jocose flame. 

““Go ahead and damage him, sheriff!” 

“Give him a dose from his own bitters!’ 

“Here he is! Here he is, sheriff!” 

“Leave me git out of here!” stifled a 
voice to the rear of Miss Effie. ‘‘ When it 
comes to talkin’ crazy—malicious—com- 
plaint But what does it make to 
talk? It ain’t 4 

“No, it’s nothing to talk.’”” The sheriff 
held him with his steady, relentless eyes. 
“The complaint I file will say it aplenty 
for me.” 

The justice perspired visibly. ‘You 
better look a little out, tryin’ to ruin a 
man’s reputation!" 

“You showed me how,” came back the 
sheriff imperturbably. 

“Suing your own judge!” 

Continued on Page 175 
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YOU, this morning was like a thousand other mornings. 

Up on time— breakfast in a hurry—off to business. 

Problems came your way. Some you handled alone. But on 

the most important you sought advice—asked opinioas— 
then decided. 


When you closed the door of your home, you left your wife 
to face alone a most important problem. No one to confer 
with... no one to advise her . . . solely on her own good judg- 
ment rests the responsibility that means so much to your 
health and the health of your children—she selection of food. 


Her chief concern is good foods—often difficult to find. 
Many different grades and brands are offered her by 
scores of stores. She must discriminate. Alone she 
must decide. And she does. Invariably she 
buys at the A&P, for only foods of known 
merit ever find a place on A&P’s shelves. 
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Alone:-:she faces this problem 





And much depends on your wifes good judgment 


She must seek variety to tempt the appetites of the children, 
to keep them healthy and robust—to make your meals ap- 
petizing too. Again she turns to AGP, for there she finds 
a larger variety of nationally advertised brands and other 
famously good foods. 


And your wife is responsible for the purchasing power of 
her dollar. It must buy the utmost in value as in goodness. 
And it does, every time she visits the A&P, for A & P’s 
values are always substantial and every food is guaranteed 


genuinely good. 
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Throughout America, countless wives and mothers depend 
upon the A&P, almost exclusively, for their daily 
food needs. 


At the A&P you are sure to find the popular, 
nationally advertised brands of groceries. 
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(Continued from Page 173) 
Jailing your own sheriff!” 

“I guess you’re tryin’ to say you know 
more law than what I do!” 

“T kin prove it too. Here’s somepin I 
kin learn you right now. And that is that 
a justice of the peace can’t go committing a 
man to the jail on his own complaint. Talk 
about your false arrests—on the top of 
everything else!” 

“Now look!” Miss Effie stepped between 
them. ‘“‘Here you both said you wasn’t 
talking nothing—and listen at you! It 
won’t go long till you have crossness be- 
tween you.”’ She turned toward the justice. 
“Now if you don’t feel fur gitting sued, why 
ain’t you just paying him fur what he ain’t 
suing you fur?” 

“Tt ain’t so fur from election, judge!” 
reminded a waggish voice. 

“‘And we can’t have no judge nicked up 
with damages,’”’ warned another. 

Small though the crowd was, full of 
levity though it was, there was yet that 
chord running through it—that chord of 
single purpose which always has something 
of the potentially frightful in it. The justice 
darted a glance about that pack of hostile, 
laughing faces closing him in, closing him 
in, and his elbows strained outward. 

“It’s just one thing I'll take,’’ said the 
sheriff deliberately. ‘“‘I’ll take them two 
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papers you got in your fist. Otherwise I’m 
going the limit—and it ain’t any limit, so 
fur as the law says, to what a man can sue 
fur when he kin show actual damages to his 
reputation like what I can.” 

“Gee wizzens!’’ gasped Miss Effie, and 
turned her wide innocent eyes upon the 
justice. “‘ You ain’t wanting to git sued fur 
no limit at all, was you?”’ 

“Tt don’t go no further to talk!”” Young 
Fricke wheeled impatiently. ‘I ain’t fur 
losing no more time.” 

For an instant Justice Schubkegel gazed 
at the broad decisive shoulders. 

‘Take it!’’ his voice cracked on a high 
brittle note. ‘“‘And be gosh-swanged to 
you!” 
the floor. 


For an instant it lay there, small—-how 
small! Then 

“Pick it away!’’ cried Miss Effie. ‘It’s 
the farm—the farm yet!’ She herself 


stooped and swept it from the floor. 

Even ‘in that high climactic moment a 
sudden odd question burst from the justice’s 
livid lips: ‘‘Whose side was you on any- 
way?” 

But, after all, what need to ask? For 
Miss Effie was smiling, and when Miss 
Effie smiled she made the onlooker feel 
that he was by all odds the most pleasurable 
object upon which she had ever gazed. 
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Girl From Kay’s at the Herald Square 
Theater. My head whirled at this close 
contact with the theatrical world, for the 
truth of the matter is I was simply dying 
to go on the stage. Not that my family 
had the remotest suspicion of this; but if 
the facts were known, it was this secret 
ambition which lay at the back of my con- 
stant antics before the mirror, the drama- 
tizing of my songs, and accounted not a 
little for my eager attempts to glimpse Miss 
Dorrington. And, moreover, I was all 
prepared to step into a brilliant career at a 
moment’s notice, for I knew the role of 
Rosalind in As You Like It by rote, had all 
the words of the Florodora Sextette by 
heart and could do six fancy-dance steps 
learned by watching Hattie Williams in 
this very show of Sam Bernard’s! 

Imagine, then, the emotions I felt upon 
seeing that card! With belated good sense, 
I examined the label upon the package and 
found it was addressed to Miss Fay Dor- 
rington! Ten minutes later mamma took 
the big box of goodies downstairs, as if re- 
turning poison to a viper’s den, and gave it 
to the actress’ colored maid. 

But that was far from being the end of 
the matter, for next day Miss Dorrington 
came up to thank us. Fortunately, papa 
was out at the time, and mamma and I re- 
ceived her as politely as it was possible for 
two respectable women to receive that 
enemy of our sex, a charming actress. 
Mamma sat with her arms grimly folded 
across her stomach, and I hovered behind 
her, watching Miss Dorrington, who was 
clad in a princess dress of real Irish crochet 
lace in écru over pink, and a hat trimmed in 
shaded pink willow plumes which floated 
and fluttered above her golden hair. Her 
pink-and-white complexion was the pretti- 
est I had ever seen, and my fascinated gaze 
returned again and again to the diamond 
and emerald frog that moved gently with 
the soft heaving of her very low bust. If a 
lady saint had suddenly descended into our 
midst, I could not have found her more 
filled with holy graciousness than I found 
Miss Fay Dorrington, who, contrary to all 
tradition, was neither loud nor vulgar, and 
whose ease of manner left us rather at a dis- 
advantage. Before she had been in the 
room two minutes I had the wildest possible 
crush on her. 

‘“‘T have had a touch of the grip,’’ she ex- 
plained with her dazzling smile, ‘“‘so Mr. 
Bernard was kind enough to think of me. I 





hope the delivery boy’s making that stupid 
mistake did not trouble you too much. 
Aunty would have come up yesterday, but 
her back is troubling her again.” 

“Who?” said mamma incredulously. 

“*My aunt, who lives with me,” explained 
Miss Fay, with a gesture which displayed a 
large turquoise ring. ‘“‘Now that I am up 
again, she is indisposed. Well, I must be 
off, or I shan’t get my rest before the eve- 
ning performance. Thank you so much 
again, and good afternoon.” 

Miss Dorrington was gone, leaving be- 
hind her a most delicious whiff of Florida 
water, andimmediately I turned to mamma 
in defense of my new-found idol. 

“There!”’ I said triumphantly. ‘You 
see, she can’t be so terribly swift! Her aunt 
live 23 with her!” 

“‘My dear daughter,” replied mamma, 
with the tone of finality she always em- 
ployed when referring to anatomy, gossip, 
babies or any other really interesting sub- 
ject—‘‘my dear daughter, thank fortune 
you do not understand. In all probability 
the aunt is merely hired to live there, and is 
no blood relation at all!” 

“Perhaps she is engaged to Mr. Ber- 
nard,”’ I suggested. ‘“‘I noticed she wore 
her ring on her engagement finger.” 

Mamma appeared to hesitate, as it 
would, indeed, have been daring to break 
that sacred tradition of the finger of the left 
hand. But eventually she remained firm in 
her conviction. 

“Tt isn’t a solitaire,’ she announced. 
“‘And besides, my dear, men seldom marry 
the creatures. Ugh! What asmell of scent! 
I think I will open the window for a while.” 

But nothing mamma could have said or 
done would have crushed my flaming ad- 
miraticn for Miss Fay. It was my first real 
crush on a girl since Eunice Wells, the 
grocer’s daughter, and I had formed a life- 
long friendship that was only broken by 
some parental dispute over the bill which 
ended in our being torn apart and the trade 
being taken to the opposite corner. Miss 
Dorrington’s image filled my mind and I 
schemed to see her again. I at once bought 
a photograph of her at Sarony’s and pon- 
dered how and where I could ask her to 
autograph it. Indeed, for ten full days I 
wondered incessantly how I might find an 
excuse to call on her, and then at last I 
figured out a plan. I would buy a bouquet 
of flowers, write From an Admirer on a 
plain card, inclose it, address the box to 


He dashed the small folded paper to | 
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| thought out scheme fell to bits. 
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her and pretend that a mistake had been 
made in the delivery. But this time I would 
take it down myself. 

Naturally, to make the deception con- 
vincing, the flowers must come from a good 
shop. And so I paid my entire week’s al- 
lowance for a bunch of lilies of the valley 
and departed with my prize, my heart high 
with excitement. 

As I returned to the apartment house, 
my nerves were on edge. Suppose mamma 
saw me, how could I explain? Eventually I 
decided it would be better to go directly to 
the flat on the ground floor without risking 
a trip home to remove my hat. But im- 
mediately the door was opened by the 
mysterious colored maid, my carefully 
Miss Dor- 
rington spied me from the drawing-room 
and came forward with a little cry of wel- 
come before I could say a word. 

“For me?” she said, taking the proffered 
box. “‘Why, you darling! Come in, do, I 
am just through with my French lesson, 
and I’d love a chat.” 

It was only then that I perceived she was 
not alone. A dapper little Frenchman in 
striped trousers and a tail coat was busy 
gathering books and papers from the very 
gilt-and-Cupid table I had seen on the side- 
walk when she moved in. He bowed for- 
mally at our introduction and, to my 
ill-concealed dismay, kissed my hand. 

“Don’t mind Tookey,” said Miss Fay, 
laughing. ‘‘It’s the way they all act over 
there, isn’t it, Tookey?”’ 

The tutor bowed again, mumbled some- 
thing about Friday at two and departed, 
while we two girls settled down on a gilt 
sofa. 

Miss Dorrington wore a simply stun- 
ning tea gown of baby-blue China silk ab- 


| solutely covered with white lace insertions, 
| and her slippers of baby-blue felt had pom- 


pons on the toes to match. I had never 
seen such a ravishing costume. Her hair 
had obviously been done by a hairdresser 
in a new flat sort of wave which she caught 
me admiring. 

“Do you like it?” she asked, just as in- 
timately as if we had known each other for 
years. “It’s the new way, called marcel. 
Of course it burns off a lot to have it done 
every week, but what do I care? We live 
only once. Do you take French 
too?” 

“No,” said I reluctantly. 

“T’m trying to educate myself all I 
can,” said Miss Dorrington. ‘I’m halfway 
through Dickens now.” 

“But aren’t you afraid of becoming a 
bluestocking?”’ 

“‘Not much!” she disclaimed, laughing. 
“The girl who can really talk to a man is 
always the winner, don’t you think?” 

This was a shock. But I swallowed it 
without blinking, for the evidence of Miss 
Fay’s success was all about me. 

“‘T really would love to do something be- 
sides get married,” I confided suddenly. 
“‘It must be wonderful to be an actress!” 

“Tt’s awfully hard work,”’ she told me 
frankly. ‘‘Some people think an actress’ 
life is all song and dance, and presents and 
stage-door johnnies, but it’s not, you can 
bet your sweet life! But let’s not talk 
about that. Would you like to see the flat?”’ 

How unjust mamma had been to her! 
She was just a sweet, womanly woman, 
wanting to show off her house first thing, 
the same as any girl I knew. Of course I 
said yes, and she led me around. It 
seemed incredible that the identical ar- 
rangement of rooms could appear as differ- 
ent as her apartment and ours. From the 
massive cut glass on her dining-room side- 
board to the white goatskin rug before her 
parlor mantel, all was of a luxury hitherto 
undreamed of. One door remained un- 
opened. 

“‘Aunty is lying down, 
“Her back bothers her a lot. 
her some other time.” 

It was a wonderful visit. I could not 
seem to tear myself away, even when Miss 
Dorrington had to dress for the theater. 
She urged me to sit with her while she 
flung on her street clothes, and to my 


”’ she explained. 
You'll meet 
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amazement, she quite unashamedly pow- 
dered her face and added a little rouge to 
her cheeks and lips. 

“Good gracious!” said I. 
you made up at the theater!” 

“I do,” she replied. ‘“‘This is just my 
street make-up.” 

“Then your complexion isn’t real?’ I 
wailed. 

“Is it as good as all that?”’ she de- 
manded, greatly pleased. 

“But mamma always says make-up 
would ruin the skin.” 

“What nonsense!” said she. “Has it 
ruined mine? And look at any actress you 
know—haven’t they all got lovely com- 
plexions? It’s the so-called ladies who have 
the shiny noses and bad skins.” 

I was speechless, for it was too true. Fur- 
tively, I felt of my own nose and found it 
shiny. I didn’t know what to say, because 
in spite of all my traditions, I was con- 
vinced. Meanwhile the maid had buttoned 
on Fay’s red-heeled shoes. Long earrings 
hung from the delicate ears. An ostrich- 
trimmed Gainsborough hat crowned the 
fair hair, and Miss Dorrington was ready to 
depart. The maid withdrew and Fay took 
me by the shoulders. 

**Look here,”’ she said, “‘I like you. You 
are a good little kid, and I want to be 
friends with you. Come and see me a lot, 
won’t you? I don’t often meet girls I can 
get along with.” 

Far into that night I thought over her 
words. It was too—too wonderful! I had 
found a friend of my own age who had none 
of the hidden enmity of the girls I had 
known before. After all, just why was it 
all wrong to be an actress? Everybody 
went to see them on the stage. Supposing 
just supposing I were really to go over and 
become one of the enemy. On this out- 
rageous and radical idea, I fell asleep. 

It was not until my secret friendship 
with my beautiful neighbor had lasted 
nearly a month that anything really violent 
occurred. And then one day I received a 
little note on Fay’s scented paper in which 
she informed me that Mr. Sam Bernard was 
coming to luncheon on Sunday and she 
would be pleased to have me join them. 
Great Scott, what an experience! Some- 
how or other I simply must manage to ac- 
cept. I told Fay I would come, but post- 
poned making the same announcement to 
mamma. 

The intervening days passed in an agony 
of indecision, and then mercifully Uncle 
Robo, mamma’s elder brother, saved the 
situation by having a bad attack of gout 
which necessitated her going to Yonkers for 
a few days to look after him. Papa was 
easy to handle. I merely told him I was 
invited out to luncheon at the home of a 
girl I knew, but would be back early. He 
never even inquired where I was going. And 
so it was that I was free to dress in my 
brown velveteen and set forth on my in- 
credible adventure. 

The moment I entered the flat below I 
realized that a new atmosphere had in- 
vaded it. It was a place awakened to its 
true purpose—that of offering gayety in 
seclusion. Fay looked gorgeous as usual, 
and a fine new ring glittered on her third 
finger. I resolved to ask her about it at the 
first chance. The little French teacher was 
present as a guest, also a short Jewish- 
looking gentleman in a very loud suit, a 
dark, slim girl and a pleasant-looking older 
man of thirty or more. For an instant I 
felt disappointed, for nowhere was the 
gray-haired, loud-spoken Mr. Bernard with 
his funny German accent. Then I was in- 
troduced, and discovered to my amazement 
that this last man was none other than 
Bernard himself! The odd man was Mr. 
Solomon, otherwise unexplained; and the 
girl, Miss Lillie, of the Florodora Sextette! 
Fay’s aunt was still invisible. 

But the funny thing about it all was that 
after the first few minutes these people 
didn’t faze me a bit! I was accepted into 
their midst quite casually, as if I had al- 
ways belonged there, so that after the first 
flush of bewilderment I settled into my 
nook and accepted the party much as I 
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accepted my dreams at night, wherein I did 
strange things without embarrassment. 

Even the meal seemed rather unreal. 
Cocktails were served before luncheon, 
mind you! That was a dash of life! Of 
course I did not touch mine, but laughingly 
pretended I had gone on the water wagon, 
as the boys put it—an explanation which 
the crowd accepted without comment. And 
when we sat down at table, it was not 
luncheon at all which was served, but a kind 
of substantial breakfast, for it seemed that 
none of the party except myself had got up 
before noon! 

The fascinating looseness of such a cir- 
cumstance drew me irresistibly. I fell to 
laughing at nothing. Even an incompre- 
hensible story of Mr. Solomon’s concerning 
the pointless doings of a certain traveling 
salesman sent me into mirthful shrieks along 
with the others. He and Mr. Bernard were 
just full of fun. Miss Lillie said little, but 
merely looked beautiful, and the diamond 
sunburst at her throat held me, at mo- 
ments, entranced. More completely at my 
ease among these kind, jolly people than 
ever before in my life, I talked better than I 
knew how and assumed a sophistication 
which I devoutly hoped would deceive 
them all. 

But what exactly induced the climax of 
that eventful party I am unable to say. 
What madness, generated of the intoxicat- 
ing atmosphere, possessed me, I don’t 
know. But it is an incontrovertible fact 
that by the middle of the afternoon the 
wine which the others had drunk had gone 
to my head, and I found myself performing 
for an extraordinarily appreciative audi- 
ence. Not only did these people see noth- 
ing shocking in my theatrical ambitions but 
they actually encouraged them. I sang a 
song from the Girl From Kay’s: 


“* Miranda, 
On your veranda 
I will meander. 
Don’t say me nay!” 


I kicked up my heels to the tunes which 
Miss Lillie so obligingly played on the 
piano. I gathered my train, with its ruffled 
drop skirt and petticoats, into my hands 
and held the frills beneath my chin while I 
assured my select audience that: 


“*T am the belle, they say, 
Of Avenue A. 
And you can bet your stuff 
That I’m up to snuff!” 


Shamelessly, and with my technic im- 
proving at every round of applause, I 
kicked the palm of my outstretched hand. 
A serious recitation from the Bells was re- 
ceived with less enthusiasm, but a hasty 
switch to an imitation of Yvette Guilbert 
restored my prestige. 

And when at last I had almost exhausted 
my repertoire I cleverly refused to do more. 
Mr. Bernard came and sat beside me on the 
gilt sofa. 

“‘Say,”’ said he enthusiastically, “you're 
quite a pippin! That imitation was a daisy 
and you could really dance with a little 
training. How would you like to join our 
show?” 

“Oh, Mr. Bernard!” I said, frightened. 

“I’m not joshing,” said he. “If you’d 
like to commence in the chorus, I’ll make 
Solly here find you a place.” 

I regarded him doubtfully. After all that 
had been hinted to me about the morals of 
theater people, I was prepared for the 
worst. If I showed the slightest interest, I 
might even be requested to pull my skirts 
up to my knees and show that my legs were 
straight—a request which I understood 
was not uncommon during the hiring of 
theatrical aspirants. But I must say that 
Mr. Bernard evidenced no such evil intent. 
He merely looked me over as coolly and im- 
personally as if I were a China tea set he 
was purchasing for his wife, and this gave me 
confidence. After all, there was a possibility 
that theatrical art might be a commodity as 
difficult to sell as, say, satin-covered coat 
hangers. 

“T’m crazy to go on the stage,” I con- 
fessed. 





THE SATURDAY 


“What are you doing now?” Mr. Ber- 
nard wanted to know. “I mean, what do 
you work at?”’ 

His assumption that, of course, I worked 
at something, far from seeming an insult, 
paid an unconscious tribute, and I answered 
boldly: 

“I make cakes and sell them.” It was 
out, but nobody was astounded. Mr. Ber- 
nard merely shook his head disparagingly. 

“No money in that,” he said. “Any girl 
can make a cake. Better come with us. 
Give you fifteen dollars a week and your 
costumes. That all right, Solly?”’ 

“Sure thing, if you say so, Sammy!”’ re- 
plied the genial Jewish gentleman, who, I 
gathered, was in the managerial end of the 
Herald Square Theater. He turned to me. 


“We're putting on a new number,” he said. | 


“Be at rehearsal tomorrow at ten and we'll 
have Jonesy run you through the other 
stuff after, so you can get into the back row 
in a couple of days. Hey, Fay, Nina’s out 
to steal the calcium from you, kiddo!” 

So it was all settled practically without 
my consent! 
action which immediately set in! Fay’s 
guests drifted on to talk of other matters, 
leaving me to my thoughts. To the others 
this decision was the most trivial of mat- 
ters—to me, a revolution. Of course no- 
body would marry me, now that I was an 
actress. But I would rise above old maid- 
hood for my art’s sake, and when I dashed 
proudly by in my carriage with two gray 
horses and an ermine tippet exactly like 
Fay Dorrington’s, people—including the 
family—would stare and say, ‘There goes 
Nina Wilcox, the actress, the one who is so 
good as well as so great. They say she 
has refused the attentions of even kings!”’ 
But meanwhile there was the family to face. 

As a matter of fact, this was accom- 
plished far sooner than I had anticipated. 
For the emotions incident to the great step 
I was about to take in the interest of art 
and my family’s finances so overcame me 
that I shortly excused myself and made my 
way upstairs to our own flat. And there 
was mamma, sitting in the parlor, with her 
arms folded grimly over her stomach. 

“Nina, where have you been?” she 
greeted me without any preliminaries. ‘I 
know of no engagement, and your uncle be- 
ing much better, here I return to find that 
you have been out since noon without any 
explanation.” 

It was an awful moment. But the ap- 
plause of those wonderful people downstairs 
still rang in my ears and gave me extraor- 
dinary courage. Besides, there was no use 
trying to fool mamma. 

“I’ve been downstairs breakfasting with 
Miss Dorrington,” said I. “And I had a 
corking good time.” 

An instant of horrified silence ensued. 
Even papa looked up from the paper he was 
reading. 

“What?” said mamma. “ You have been 
breakfasting with that woman? And at 
this hour? You must be crazy!” 

“T’m not,”’ I denied. ‘And it was a per- 
fectly lovely crowd, and—and I’m going on 
the stage with Mr. Sam Bernard. It’s all 
settled, and nobody can interfere.” 

“Nina!” It was more a cry of pain than 
a protest. 

“What nonsense 


is all this?” 


papa | 


wanted to know. “‘ What is the child talk- | 


ing about?” 

“That’s what I'd like to know!” said my 
mother. 

“Tt’s not nonsense, and I’m not a child,” 
I protested stubbornly. “I tell you I have 
a real chance to go on the stage. I’m grown 
up now, and I know we need money, and I 
want to do my share. I’m going to be an 
actress.” 

“T hope I can provide whatever is need- 
ful for you and your mother,” said my 
father, rising sternly. “In any event, you 
will live on what I give you, as all other 
families do!” 

“But we don’t, right now!” I disclaimed 
wildly. “I’ve been making cakes and sell- 
ing them for weeks to that horrid Woman’s 
Exchange! And what dol earn? Five dol- 
lars a week for breaking my back in the 


But oh, the agony of the re- | 
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And now the Ansco Guarantee 
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new thrill out of your camera and a 
roll of Ansco Speedex, the Guaran- 
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Guaranteed? Yes, guaranteed to 
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a new film free. No stronger assur- 
ance of quality, no stronger assurance 
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Your INSURANCE— 


you carry out your part of your fire- 
If insurance contract, you can collect 
damages to which you are entitled after the 
fire. The insurance company will carry 
out its part of the contract to the letter— 


If you are able to produce “satisfactory 
proof of the loss” and— 


you are able to “make a complete 
| penetlnaed of the damaged and un- 
damaged property, stating the quantity 
and cost of each article.” 


If you cannot meet these requirements, 
—if your accounting records are 
destroyed, the amount of damages that 
you will collect can only be determined 
by estimate and arbitration. 


Insure your insurance! Don’t put yourself 
in the position of paying for protection 
that does not protect. All of the records, 
vital to the conduct of your business, can 
be protected from fire, either by a Diebold 
Fire-Resistive Safe, or a Diebold Fire- 
Resistive Vault. 


For over 70 years, bankers have protected 
their negotiable wealth by Diebold Bur- 
glarproof vault doors. This same type of 
protection is now available for your busi- 
ness records—assets which are worth far 
more than the cash you carry in the 
banker's vault. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO., Canton, Ohio 


Dealers or branches in most leading cities 


Diebold invites inquiries from well-financed, established dealers 
regarding the complete Diebold line and about the merchandis- 
ing support given to Diebold dealers. The line includes safes and 
vault doors carrying the Underwriters’ Laboratories’ Label. 
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up $1064 every minute. Send for 
a copy 
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kitchen! I’m going on the stage instead. 
Art is more dignified.” 

“What does she mean?” demanded my 
father furiously, turning now on mamma, 
who shrank visibly as my partner in guilt. 
“Has she been doing this thing?” 

“T didn’t see any harm in it, dear,” 
mamma pleaded. “Just a few cakes—and 
no one knows who made them. Quite re- 
fined work, really.” 

But papa was not so easily placated. His 
pride had been stung to the quick. 

“T won’t have my women working!” he 
thundered. “It’s a disgrace! Nina can 
pack her trunks at once! I shall send her to 
her grandmother’s to stay until she is cured 
of her impudence! As for you, Eleanor, I 
am amazed and hurt that you should have 
connived at such a deception.” 

With which he stalked angrily from the 
room, leaving mamma to gather up her 
dignity as best she could. 

“Well, daughter,” she said, “it will have 
to be as your father wishes, although I 
really see no harm in the cakes. But still, 
your father knows best. And, of course, 
your friendship with that actress person 
must cease entirely. I forbid you ever to 
see her again.” 

“But why, mamma?” I protested tear- 
fully. ‘‘ Fay is too—too sweet, really! And 
she can’t help being talented and success- 
ful; really she can’t. She’s the only girl I 
ever truly loved.” 

“T can’t explain exactly why you must 
give her up,” said mamma with a sigh. “It 
wouldn’t be suitable, so you must trust 
your old mother’s judgment, daughter. It 
is enough for me to say that men don’t 
marry women of her kind, and if you asso- 


| ciate with her they will not respect you 


either. And now there is a layer cake in 
the kitchen waiting to be iced. I suppose 
you meant it for the exchange, but even 
though it can’t go there, you may as well 
ice it before it dries out, and we can eat it 
for supper. Run along now like a good 
girl.” 

Dutifully I prepared to obey, picking up 
a sheet of the Sunday paper to spread on 
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One of Life’s Minor Tragedies: 


April 21,1928 


the kitchen table. Then, sniffing and daub- 
ing my eyes, I made my way to the rear of 
the flat and set to work. It was no use; my 
family would never understand me. My 
heart was broken, but what did they care? 
They tore my career and dearest friend 
from me without compunction. Poor, 
beautiful Fay, how they maligned her! I 
wished I were a man, that I might cham- 
pion her properly. But instead, I had to go 
to grandma’s and live like a regular hick, 
with no matinées, no teas, nothing! And 
all for what? Because I had tried to resist 
the hopeless martyrdom of being born a fe- 
male! 

The cake was finished and stood glossy in 
its coat of chocolate. I lifted it to the open 
window ledge to cool. Even when one’s 
heart was broken, life went on just the 
same. Cakes must be iced, and one must 
clean up afterward. I put the empty 
chocolate bowl in the sink and started to 
gather up the now-bespotted sheet of news- 
paper, when an item in it caught my eye: 


FAMOUS ACTRESS TO WED 
Fay DorRINGTON, WELL-KNOWN MUSICAL 
ComEDy STAR, WILL Marry JAY LITTLE- 
TON, NEW YORK CLUBMAN, IN THE 
AUTUMN 

Incredulously I read it over and over, to- 
gether with the details which followed. 
Suddenly I remembered the new ring which 
had sparkled on Fay’s finger that after- 
noon, recalled that she was expecting some- 
body important who would not appear 
until later. 

So it was at her windows that Jay had 
gazed across the courtyard so steadfastly! 
Married—they were to be married, and she 
a mere actress! But men didn’t marry that 
sort of woman; mamma had said so! It 
was wrong, all wrong, and there was no 
justice in the world. 

Human nature could bear no more with- 
out some violent action. Deliberately and 
with malice aforethought, I approached the 
chocolate cake on the window ledge and 
with a muttered “‘Fudge take every- 
thing!”’ I hurled it into space. 
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The reason so many old engines 
seem to lose their snap and “go”’ is 
simply that their owners do every- 
thing but the one best thing—renew 
the valves. Old, worn, leaky valves 
may function well for a short time 
after being reground, but poor 
compression and performance soon 
return. 


Put in a new set of Thompson 
Valves, however,and—presto! You'll 
have re-newed motor power that 
lasts for a long, long time. 

In modern automobiles Thomp- 
son Valves guard the gateways of 
power, Thompson Eccentric Tie 
Rods make steering safe and easy, 
Thompson Bolts add to strength 
and dependability. 

THOMPSON PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
CLEVELAND and DETROIT 


Thompson Vaives, King, Shackle and Tie-Rod 
Bolts, Tappets, Drag Links, Tie Rods, Starting 
Cranks, and Brake-Rod Assemblies. 








Engine power depends 
on perfect sealing of 
this VALVE 
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in this HOLE 


If the valves do not seal perfectly, you will 
not get proper compression before the spark, 
and will lose part of the force of the ex- 
plosion when the spark ignites the mixture. 





| 
Thompson Valves endure the fierce heat 
; and high speed of modern engines and con- 
| tinue to seal perfectly without frequent 
regrinding and early replacement. 


| LEAKY VALVES MEAN LOST POWER 


Fully explained in our booklet, The Valves 
at the Heart of Your Motor. Write for it. 
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mark identifies Thompson Valves, replacement by jobbers and 
Bolts and Starting Cranks. garages. Ask your repairman. 
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THE WORLD DOES MOVE 


(Continued from Page 25) 


married woman who went to a concert with 
a man not her husband was “‘fast”’, and so 
was the man; Welsh rabbit cooked with 
heer was “‘fast’’; people who went to eve- 
ning concerts in German beer gardens were 
“‘fast’’; people who played games of cards, 
or any other games, for stakes, were “‘fast”’ 
a woman who wore a low corsage was 
“fast’’; it was “‘fast’’ to be interested in 
the ballet, to read Ouida, or to have read 
Byron’s Don Juan; it was “‘fast’’ to give 
lively dinner parties on Sunday. On Sun- 
day, indeed, even fast horses were supposed 
to repose; it was no seemly day for the 
red-wheeled runabout. 

The churchly rule of the elders prevailed 
unchallenged by any young intellectual. 
Everywhere, even among those who were 
noc churchgoers, there was an abiding and 
accepting, not a questioning. One night a 
milkman expressed his sense of this accept- 
ance to me, and spoke reverently in the 
very spirit of the times. A friend of mine 
died; I had been spending the night beside 
his coffin, and just before dawn had gone 
out to walk up and down upon the lawn in 
the moist spring air. The milkman, coming 
into the yard, observed me, and having 
filled the household can upon the back 
steps, approached for a hushed conversa- 
tion. 

“‘Is this where the fine young man’s dead 
that I read about in the papers last night?” 

“TT: 

He sighed thoughtfully. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, 
“T ain’t a churchgoing man myself, I’m 
sorry tosay; but I’m an abiding man. My 
wife’s a church member and all, but I can’t 
claim to be. I don’t know whether it’s 
going to keep me out of heaven or not, 
because that’s something nobody can tell 
beforehand, not even church members them- 
selves; but on the other hand, I reckon 
being an abiding man’s pretty safe to keep 
me out of hell. I like to read James Whit- 
comb Riley and Bill Nye, and I can’t claim 
I read the Bible anywhere like as much as I 
do them twe; but yet I never did claim 
there’s any comparison in a religious way 
between James Whitcomb Riley and Bill 
Nye and them old prophets like David and 
Goliath and Elisha and Job and Jeremiah 
and all them. No, sir; I read James Whit- 
comb Riley and Bill Nye for pleasure; I 
can’t deny it; but when it comes to abid- 
ing, I abide by them old Bible prophets. 
Don’t you believe us abiding people got a 
pretty good chance to get in?” 

“In? You mean into heaven?” 

“Yes. That’s my opinion, anyhow. We 
can’t all be church members—got too much 
to do that prevents it. Me, for instance, 
when I get back to the dairy farm after my 
route on Sunday morning, why, it couldn’t 
hardly be expected I'd clean up and get on 
my Sunday suit and go to church. Night 
watchmen, they can’t get to church either; 
but they’re just as likely to be abiding men 
as any. Pretty much everybody is either 
a church member or at least abiding, when 
you get right down to the facts. Ain’t that 
your experience?”’ 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Yes, sir,’ he went on, “that’s pretty 
much the way of it. It’s just the same all 
over the country too. I’ve done consid- 
erable traveling; I’ve traveled on every 
railroad in this state and I’ve been on ex- 
cursions to Niagara Falls and Washington 
and Asbury Park; I’ve been in Cincinnati 
time and again—lI got kin living there 
I’ve been to Keokuk, and I've been twice to 
Chicago. Well, you naturally always get 
to talking to passengers on trains, and after 
you find out where they’re from and all 
about their family and how the crops look 
in their part of the country, and what busi- 
ness conditions seem to be out there, why, 
nine times out of ten you and them get to 
talking about religion. 

“Well, sir, I never come across but one 
infidel yet, in all my experience; and even 
he wasn’t so much of one—said a good many 
parts of the Old Testament was too much 


for him. Except for that, he was as abiding 
a manasanybody. But I expect he might 
go to hell on account of them parts he said 
he didn’t believe in. He’s the only one I’ve 
run across, myself, though of course I know 
there’s some others here and there that 
don’t believe in the Bible at all; but there 
ain’t many willing to take such a risk. No, 
sir, not many. Of course I know there's 
plenty that'll take a chance sliding off to 
one side now and then, like pitching horse- 
shoes out behind the barn on Sunday, or 
getting drunk Saturday nights, or cussing 
around up an alley, maybe; but they know 
they can get back into line by repenting 
and abiding again before it’s too late. Yes, 
sir; if you leave out saloon keepers and 
gamblers, and such like, the United States 
is a pretty good pious sort of country, by 
and large. The children respect and honor 
and obey the laws, and where there’s a few 
like me that can’t hardly make it to get 
to church, why, anyhow they’re abiding. 
Ain’t that the way it seems to you?” 

In general, though there were exceptions, 
that was the way it seemed to anybody. 
There was a tremendous universal respect 
for respectability. People who did not 
abide by the rule of the church and the law 
of the land were not within that respect, 
and unless they were very powerful and 
adroit, they were outcasts if their disobe- 
dience became known. And almost uni- 
versally, children honored their parents, 
believing them to be perfect in goodness, 
perfect in dignity; and the parents of that 
day took infinite pains to present only this 
aspect of themselves to their children. Less 
strict with the young than their own par- 
ents had been with themselves, and much 
more liberal in everything, they neverthe- 
less retained authority and knew that they 
must never weaken it by endangering the 
complete respect their children had for them. 

The churches ruled over all the outward 
part of life, and although there were depths 
within the social body where they did not 
rule, even in the depths they were feared 
and the infractions were stealthy, like night 
poachings in the king’s preserve. Even the 
legalized saloons dared not be open enemies 
of the churches, and groped obscurely, un- 
der cover, for a little local power in dirty 
small politics. But the rule of the churches 
was not the rule of the Inquisition; 
neither early Puritanism nor early Wesley- 
anism; it was not militant, except when 
the corruption of brewery politics became 
too brazen. The children did not challenge 
the church or the faith of their parents; 
usually they accepted that faith themselves 
as a matter of course. Moreover, respecta- 
bility did not make the town gloomy; and 
looking back upon it now, it seems to have 
been not only a contented and peaceful 
place but a fairly happy one. 

Beauty was there, outdoors, and in the 
tranquil, friendly life of the people. By 
June, if you ascended to the top ofthe 
monument and looked forth from that high 
vantage in the air, you seemed to be upon 
a tower rising from an island of stone sur- 
rounded not by water but by verdure. 
There were just glimpses of roofs and win- 
dows among green leaves, for the shade 
trees marched down the streets all the way 
to the State House, the courthouse and the | 
Circle, where stood the monument. Be- | 
yond the town, a lazy silken creek wan- 
dered among great sycamores; and there 
were other waters—a crystal river below 
high bluffs and a canal that was like a long 
straight strip of green looking-glass. And 
all the air was pure; only the clean white 
dust of the country roads blew a little in 
the sunshine, and the sky over the town 
was unflawed blue in winter and in summer. 

Upon a summer evening, if you walked 
abroad, there was the multitudinous rustle 
of leaves as if you walked in a woodland 
as indeed you did; there was the quiet 
murmur of voices from the verandas, or 
from where the people sat out upon the 
lawns; there was the plod-plod of horses 
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The bell tower of the beautiful 
cathedral at Seville, called Giralda 
from the figure of Faith which 
forms the weather-vane upon its 
summit. Erected about the year 
1,000, the belfry being added 

in 1568. It is of 
Moorish design 
and 350 feet 
high. The tower 
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Originated by Doctor Beeman over 
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flavor. Chew Beeman’s after meals. It 
aids digestion. 
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“Porcelain Gutentors 


Super Quality 
Refrigeration 


for thirty years nothing finer 
could be said of‘a refrigerator 
than it was built by BOHN 


And now, matchless in craftsmanship, a thing 
glistening not only on the inside, 
but on the outside as well, in snow-white 
porcelain, fused on steel, BOHN is still the 
peer of refrigeration. Built with a sturdiness 
that reflects exactness, though the workman- 
ship may be hidden from the eye, BO HN 
builds for years of efficient service. 


of beauty, 


Down through these years its syphon 
system of circulation has proven its scientific 
correctness. 
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a nation-wide service which bring this super 
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passing with surreys for the evening family 
drive; there was the tinkling of the little 
bicycle bells and the gliding passage of the 
wheelmen’s lamps, whiter small lights than 
the gold pencilings of the fireflies among the 
shrubberies on the lawns. Sometimes the 
surrey drivers would draw rein and pause, 
and the foot passengers upon the sidewalk 
would stop; a quiet audience thus would 
gather outside an open window where 
a girl with a lovely voice sang to her piano. 


| It is true that the song was likely to be 


| completed, 


sentimental, even sentimentally pathetic, 
and the theme was nearly always a varia- 
tion upon the topic of constancy. 

Oh, love for a year, a week, a day; 

But alas for the love that lasts alway! 


Or it might be the audience gathered on 
the sidewalk and in the street beyond a 
picket fence, about a lawn where young 
people danced upon a waxed platform and 
an orchestra played by the light of Chinese 
lanterns strung among the trees. The young 
people danced happily, and although they 
sometimes danced as late into the next 
morning as two o’clock, they began—even 
when they were under seventeen—at about 
eight. They danced for sheer gayety and 
without other stimulation, though liquor 
was obtainable openly at any bar. When the 
young men drank, they kept away from the 
girls they knew; and if they were known to 
drink often, the girls they knew kept away 
from them—permanently. 

The music to which they danced was 
made by violins, cellos, flutes, harps, tri- 
angles and bass viols; sometimes there was 
a clarinet and sometimes mild drums and 
cymbals were heard; and again no one can 
deny that most of the sound these instru- 
ments made was sentimental. What seems 
incredible now, it is a fact that in those 
days old people could bear to listen to the 
dance music that was modern then. Not 
only could they bear to listen—they loved 
to listen; they could listen all evening long 
without bleeding at the ears. For one rea- 
son, saxophones had not yet been ejected 
by the volcanic insides of hyenas in erup- 
tion. 

There were even midnight serenades, in 
those days, of a summer night; that dash- 
ing custom had not quite disappeared. 
Young men would hire an orchestra and an 
express wagon, as the horse-drawn truck 
with a big canvas top was called; musicians 
and gallants would drive to the house of a 
pretty girl, encamp themselves noiselessly 
upon the lawn, and presently, after a faint 
and covert tuning of instruments, dulcet 
melody would ascend to her window. When 
she was sweetly thus awakened, she would 
slide out of bed, crawl on hands and knees 
to the window and lower the shade, raised 
for the passage of air. Then she would light 
the gas, and the bright window in the dark 
night was the serenaders’ reward, the as- 
surance that their music was heard and 
accepted. After a while they would move 
silently back to the express wagon, the 
wagon would creak away and the window 
would go dark again; yet for a time a 
breath of romance would linger within it 
and upon the air. 

No serenaded lady could have thought 
to say she got a kick out of such a thing. 
Beyond question, it was a sentimental age! 
It was the age of sentiment, of faith, of 
leisurely days and quiet nights, of reverent 
children, of dignified parents, of placid 
newspapers, and of settled and contented 
living at home. 

There the town lay, then, peaceful and 
warm and green and a little 
drowsy, upon a September afternoon, when 
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the strangest sight of all the fin de si¢cle—a 
sight even stranger than the photograph of 
a living man’s skeleton —came rolling forth 
from within the cavern of forge and fire 
where it had been conceived. 

The languid town awoke. Children, play- 
ing in back yards, ran shrieking into the 
street; colored servants, glancing from 
front windows, yelled with surprise and 
bellowed for those in the kitchen to come 
and look; old ladies were roused from 
naps and fluttered to the windows. Horses 
snorted, reared and could not be soothed; 
dogs barked themselves insane, and well 
they might. 

Well, indeed, might those jolly old dogs 
bark; well might those kindly old horses 
prance and run away! For what they be- 
held that day was their Juggernaut; they 
might as well have cast themselves beneath 
its wheels then and there. But for more 
than horses and dogs the monster rolling 
through the street was to be the destroyer. 
Yet a little time and it would have down 
those sturdy, strong-built, big old brick 
houses with their broad plate-glass windows 
where faces stared, half startled, half de- 
risive, at the monster’s first passing. A 
little time and the monster would have 
them all down, every one of them; it would 
have them down and their trees down and 
their green lawns devoured. It would have 
the whole town down, and more; it would 
have the fin de si¢cle down and extinct, only 
the memory of it surviving in belittling 
laughter. 

More, the monster and its adjutants 
would have the very spirit of that age down. 
The old faiths were to be put at bay; the 
old abiding was to vanish; the universal 
rule of the churches was to vanish; the old 
content was to vanish; the old romantic 
sentiment was to vanish; leisure was to 
vanish; the old reverences and dignities 
were to vanish; the old authority of par- 
ents was to vanish; even dance music was 
to vanish and be music no more. From the 
moment of that first apparition upon the 
streets of the placid town, Death waited 
for the God of Things as They Are. 

And yet the monster that was to erase 
the world was no great shakes to look at 
when we goggled at it that September day. 
It was only a topless surrey with a whirling 
belt and other inexplicable machinery be- 
neath it, emitting vapor and hideous noises. 
But there were no shafts for a horse—there 
was no horse—yet the wheels turned and 
the ridiculous miracle moved. 

In the front seat a jarred and vibrated 
man, reddened in the face by his dreadful 
conspicuousness, held a crooked rod that 
seemed somewhat uncertainly to guide the 
forward wheels. And along the sidewalks, 
and even at the tail of the monster, raced 
crowds of vociferous, mocking boys and 
girls. 

“Git a hoss!”’ they shrieked continu- 
ously. ‘‘Git a hoss! Git a hoss! Git a 
hoss!’”’ 





Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr Tarkington. The third will appear 
in the issue for May fifth 


A Correction 


N THE third of Mr. Marcosson’s articles 
on the oil industry, in the issue of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post for February 18, 
1928, on page 31, a photograph was shown 
carrying the credit, ‘Copyright by the 


Humble Oil and Refining Company.” The 
photograph presents an aerial view of the 
Texas Company’s oil refinery at Port Ar- 
thur, Texas, and should have been credited 
to that company. 
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The IRON FIREMAN 
makes coal an 
automatic fuel 


Thousands now enjoying results 
never before thought possible 

































ODAY, if you are firing coal by hand you are needlessly wast- 
ing money. And of course you are denying yourself and every- 
one around you the luxury of even heat and power, maintained by 
quiet automatic mechanical appliances. 


Introducing ‘FORCED UNDERFIRING”’* 


More important even than its automatic operation is the Iron 








Fireman's scientific principle of combustion. This principle, 
which we have named “forced underfiring,” gives results never 
before thought possible. It saves from 15 to 50 per cent of fuel 
costs. It makes a hotter fire. It does away with smoke. The prin- 
ciple of “forcedunderfiring” is easily understood: 

The Iron Fireman feeds the fire from below. 
Coal enters the firebox under the fire and is grad- 
ually forced upward into the flame. As the coal 
approaches the fire and is heated, the most vola- 
tile gases are distilled off first, and must pass up 
through the fire. They are consumed and make 
heat. Nothing is wasted. The Iron Fireman makes 
a fire 500 to 1000 degrees hotter than with hand 
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firing. Lower priced coal may be used. Slack ii ieee 
“Forced Undertiring 


Hand Firing 
and screenings, or buckwheat, give excel- 
lent results. Coal costs less in these sizes 
and you get more heat from it than 
from more costly lump coal. You 
save both ways. 

Contrast this method of Iron For Home Furnaces 
Fireman automatic “forced under- . 
firing” with wasteful hand firing: and Boilers 





In hand firing you throw a shovel- 
ful of coal on the fire. As this coal 
becomes warm, it releases first its 
most volatile gases. They pass out 
the stack as dense clouds of smoke. 
Much heat is wasted. Smoke ordi- 
nances are violated. Air is polluted. 
Consideration of the rights of others 
to healthful, pure air for breathing de- fe 
mandsIronEireman ‘forced underfiring,’ Li senescent 
which makes no smoke, burns the cheaper THE ] ele), F ] R E M A N 
sizes of coal, gets all the heat from the coal, 
TRADE MARK 
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saves money and is automatic. 






up to 200 horsepower 


The Iron Fireman is made in 
sizes that serve every firebox from 
domestic to 200 h. p. boiler size. 
Send the coupon. Receive the com- 


plete story in printed form. Then 


judge if you are willing to continue 
with old, wasteful methods. Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Company, Portland, 
Oregon, Cleveland and St. Louis. Deal- 
ers in all principal cities in the United 


States and Canada. 
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At Your Dealer’s 
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FITTING 


RILTMORE 


SMART DETACHABLE 
DOOR and SEAT COVERS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Biltmores are the better seat covers in style, 

ind retinement of finish—the result of 
re than 25 years’ experience in the produc 
of finest upholstery covers. They afford 











tion 
complete protection to the car's interior, and 
insure greater resale value. They keep your 
dainty frocks and light clothes clean. 
AND, because of their exquisite color har- 
monies and the glove-like smoothness with 
which they fit, they impart that deft touch 
rtest tailored distinction, obtainable 
in no ordinary seat covers. 
Every set of Biltmore covers is tailored to the 
idividual make and model of car—made 
from the same master cutting patterns as the 
famous Warner seat covers, which sell for as 
much as $50.00 a set. Yet 10-piece sets for 
large Coaches sell as low as $14.00 Fords 
ind Chevrolets, special prices. Fabrics are 
lovely blues, grays, tans and greens in cool 
ipes and mixtures, and trimmed with har 
g Spanish leatherette on all wearing 
é They blend enchantingly with all 
popular ca iy colors. There are large 
pock front door covers. 
Your dealer has covers in stock for your car, 
or has our Catalog (listing 3300 car models 
for h there dividual Biltmore cut- 
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The Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co. 


‘ ALSO MAKERS OF 
BILTMORE ADJUSTABLE WASH- 
ABLE FURNITURE COVERS 
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THE FELLOWS WHO MADE 
THE GAME 


(Continued from Page 19) 


baseball interesting to readers, the accounts 


of Cincinnati games were as drab as cricket 
reporting. 

Afterward all the Redland scribes, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, followed the new 
system. Johnson wrote better reports of 


| ball games than Weldon did, but not so 


| much. Harry was wont to write two or three 


columns, giving every detail of play—and 


Enquirer columns in those days were almost 
a yard long. 

Rennie Mulford, the third of the famous 
pioneer trio, was a small man, a beautiful 
writer, a careful, exact reporter and a close 
student of thesport. We called him Deacon 
because he was a devout churchman and 
lived up to his religion. It was a queer 
combination—a sport, a young college man 
and a devout little Christian working at the 
same jobs and associating with one of the 
jolliest bunches of athletic highbinders ever 
assembled in uniform. 

Another outstanding reporter in the West 


| in those days was a fellow on the Quincy, 


Illinois, Herald who could twist the Eng- 
lish language into the most fantastic shapes. 
His use of vivid slang and wild invective 
was masterly, and he had an army of imi- 
tators. Who he was I never knew, but he 
could sling slang until his readers were 
dizzy and the players did not know whether 
they were being abused or praised. I recall 
one story which started: 

“The glass-armed toy soldiers from this 
town were fed to the pigs yesterday by 
the cadaverous Indian grave robbers from 
Omaha.” That was merely his prelude to 
an account of a defeat of the home team. 

Perhaps the outstanding reporter in 
Pittsburgh in those days was Aleck Moore, 
an excellent writer, a kindly but at times 
severe critic and a student of the game, 
which he had played as an amateur. His 
statement that Dinny Lyons, the third 


| baseman, laid down a postage stamp before 
| each game and played on it not only stirred 


| on the game and its history. 


Dinny to cover more ground but threatened 
to eliminate the future newspaper owner 
and ambassador to Spain. It cured Dinny 
of neglect of duty, however, for whenever 
he seemed inclined to loaf in fielding, all 
Aleck had to do was to send a postage 
stamp down to the field, and Lyons hustled. 


A Real Baseball Fan 


Aside from the amusing and entertaining 
writers of the early days, there were the 
partisans. In fact, the majority of reporters 
with teams were bitterly partisan, as much 
so as were the ball players. The reporters 
were largely regarded by the players as part 
of the team and were expected to uphold 
the team in its arguments and in its battles 
with opposing clubs. The majority did. 
I have seen reporters for the New York 
team— or with it— battle the Chicagoscribes 
in the press box; and frequently, after some 
fierily contested series, the visiting reporters 
were practically driven out. 

Since the game originated in the East and 
was first reported there, customs had grown 
up and styles of reporting were set in va- 
rious cities, and some of the pioneers never 
entirely adapted themselves to the breezier 
and more newsy Western way. 

The first real reporter was Henry Chad- 
wick, who was writing about the game 
when the Knickerbockers and Excelsiors of 
Brooklyn were the great teams. He had 
played as a youth, and, as Father Chad- 
wick, he became a writer and an authority 
He never 
quite adapted himself to the lighter strain 
and continued to write rather painful, if 
accurate, accounts of games almost to the 
end. 

He was a dear old fellow, gentle, kindly, 
and in his last years a rather pathetic figure 
around the Brooklyn park. His eyesight 
had failed until he could see plays on the 
field only dimly, if at all; yet he never 


openly admitted it, nor did any of the 
younger fellows betray the fact that we 
knew his failing. Some of us would sit with 
him at each game, gossiping, and listening 


to his reminiscences, and every inning or 


two he would say: 

“Dear, dear! I was so interested I wasn’t 
watching. Would you mind reading me the 
details of the last two innings?” 

The reporters with good eyes would read 
from their score books and someone would 
make certain his score was correct, never 
letting on that we knew. His keen interest 
in the sport continued to the last. 


The Roster of Writers 


Boston, in those days, treated baseball 
seriously. Tim Murnane, who had been 


famousasa player, turned reporter when his | 


arm went wrong, and established a school 
of experts—men who knew the game per- 
haps better than did the scribes of other 
cities. Murnane, Walter Barnes and Jake 
Morse dominated the Boston press box, 


which was as dangerous as the catcher’s | 


position, only a short distance back of the 
plate and entirely unprotected. During a 
game it looked like a Harvard faculty meet- 
ing, but they knew the sport and took it 
seriously. 

Murnane was a striking-looking man, 
powerfully built, with a fine face, beautiful 
eyes and snow-white hair, and he was the 
ball player’s favorite reporter — honest, 
loyal, severe in criticism of slackers and 


strong in defense of the fellow who was try- | 


ing, besides being always the friend and 
helper of the youngsters. 

In Philadelphia, Frank Huff and Frank 
Richter were among the pioneers, and in 
New York baseball was rather neglected by 
the newspapers. They considered it com- 
paratively unimportant for a long time. 
Then a genius named O. P. Caylor became 
sporting editor of the old Herald. He was a 


man of bitter, scathing wit, a master of | 


sarcasm, and, as the country editors used to 
say, he dipped his pen in gall and wielded a 
trenchant quill. 
Weldon in the field of authority in sport. 
His diatribes directed at visiting clubs and 
occasionally at the club owners were feared. 


He became the rival of | 


It was always suspected he was being primed | 


with facts by some of the club owners 


about others who were unpopular with him. | 


John Foster followed Caylor; while, on 
another paper, a famous old player, turned 
reporter, became one of the best loved and 
most popular of the veteran scribes. That 


was Ssm Crane, who held his place through 


several baseball generations. 


The afternoon newspapers of those earlier | 


days had not paid much attention to base- 
ball or to sports generally. The days of 
sporting extras and of special wires direct 
to the parks had not arrived. In fact, up to 
1896 there was hardly a park in the country 
with a direct wire installed except upon 
special occasions, and the telegraph com- 


panies thought so little of the business of | 


baseball they frequently required reporters 
to make cash deposits before they would 
accept their stories. 

It was largely to the work of Eddie Roth 
in New York that the development of the 
afternoon reports of baseball was due. Ed- 
die was the father of the Smith-whiffed, 
Jones-biffed, Brown-skied school of base- 


ball literature, which developed until the | 
afternoon instead of the morning news- | 


papers became the chief spreaders of base- 
ball news. Roth possessed—or invented — 
one of the weirdest vocabularies ever used 
in baseball writing, and sometimes only a 
past master of the game could follow him 
through his mazes of slang expressions. 
There were scores of writers who de- 
veloped immediately following the change 
of style of reporting the games— Eddie 
Wray, at St. Louis; Otto Floto, at Denver; 
Harry Pulliam, afterward president of the 
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this Summer 


HO can describe 

the thrill of an 
Ontario Summer morn- 
ing? The keen appetite, 
the odor of pine and 
maple, the pleasant 
music of a nearby 
stream, and, all around, 
a feast of beauty wher- 
ever the eye rests. 
Roads like broad velvet 
ribbons. Excellent ac- 
commodation in camp 
and cottage, or luxurious 
hotels. Unbounded hos- 
pitality. Warm, sunny 
days and delightfully 
cool nights. No wonder 
hundreds of thousands 
of Americans come here 
year after year. 
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National League; Claude Zuber, 0° Cin- 
cinnati; Eddie Sheridan, of Chicago; John 
Gruber, at Pittsburgh, who was among the 
pioneers. Also there were hundreds who 
rushed into it—and fell out. George Ade 
served a short apprenticeship in Chicago 
but never became a regular baseball man; 
Hugh E. Keough, who, as H. E. K., became 
the author of some of the finest verse ever 
written in sports; E. K. Rife, of the Ohio 
State Journal, a poet-philosopher. Even 
Brand Whitlock, whose field was politics, 
tried baseball. 

Each spring a new crowd of star report- 
ers, brilliant fellows most of them, quit their 
regular work to do baseball, blithely ex- 
plaining that at last they had found a soft 
job. In July or August they would be plead- 
ing with the managing editors to take them 
off the assignment and let them return to 
their old posts. The constant traveling and 
routine of game after game became drudg- 
ery unless they really loved the sport. 

They discovered also that baseball re- 
porting differs from other fields of criticism. 
The dramatic, musical, art and book crit- 
ics are comparatively sa‘e to write their 
critiques, and some of the writers soon 
discovered that living with a bunch of large- 
muscled and sometimes small-brained ath- 
letes, traveling, eating and sleeping with 
them, and then describing them in print as 
boneheads, nuts, bushers and has-beens is 
different. Some of the athletes have human 
feelings and others lack a sense of humor. 
One of our well-known dramatic critics once 
essayed to write baseball. He ravished the 
dictionary to discover words with which to 
praise his idols, and one morning climbed 
out a sleeping-car window and resigned 
by telegraph because three husky athletes 
were waiting in the wash room for him to 
rise and explain the meaning of some words 
he had called them. They had the idea he 
was cussing them in French. 

The majority of the players, however, 
are hardened or indifferent to criticism, un- 
less it is unjust. I once devoted a quarter 
of a column of space to taking the hide off 
Big Bill Lange, who weighed 230 and stood 
six feet three. 

The next morning he came grinning to 
me and said, “‘Hughey, lend me a lead 
pencil.” I handed him the pencil and he 
grinned and said, ‘“‘I don’t want it. I just 
wanted to see if you wore it out last night.”’ 

They will endure almost any criticism 
from a writer who, they think, knows the 
game; but woe betide a newcomer who 
criticizes carelessly or ignorantly. Many of 
them, too, expect to be criticized if they are 
mentioned at all. One morning long ago 
I wassitting in the West Side Irish-American 
Club, in Chicago, hidden behind a news- 
paper, when Tim Donohue, a catcher and 
an odd character, entered. 


The Classics Up to Date 


Dr. Phil McCarthy was across the table 
and said to Tim, “‘ Did you see what Fuller- 
ton said about you this morning?” 

“That blank—blank—blank!”’ 
Tim hotly. 

‘‘What are you talking about?” said the 
doctor. ‘‘He says you're the best backstop 
in the league.” 

‘“Well,”’ said Tim, “‘me and him always 
was good friends.” 

The majority of them never understand 
that friendship has nothing to do with news- 
paper reporting, and some of the inexpe- 
rienced reporters who rushed into the game 
and tried to write impersonally quit sud- 
denly because of this fact. 

While the pioneers were advancing to 
higher jobs or resigning in disgust, new 
baseball writers were coming on. One of the 
greatest was Little Joe Campbell, who, 
after a short career in St. Louis, went to the 
Washington Post. He was a small, usually 
shabby and inconsequential-appearing man. 

Campbell was the greatest master of 
slang, classical and otherwise, and the in- 
ventor of more baseball expressions than 
any other writer. I met him on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue one morning arm in arm with 
Sir Henry Irving in earnest conversation, 
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and not knowing Joe’s work outside cf 
baseball, related the incident as a joke 
only to learn that he was one of the fore- 
most authorities in America on the Shaks- 
perean drama, author of a standard work 
on Chaucer, and that he wrote editorials 
and dramatic reviews. His knowledge of 
classical English perhaps aided him in his 
baseball writing by teaching him what to 
avoid or supplying new words. 

One night I found him glooming at his 
desk. ‘‘These editors!’’ he complained. 
“They insist that I cut out the slang and 
write baseball in straight English. I’m try- 
ing it, and that is not the way to write the 
game.” 

I picked up the sheet of his copy which 
he had just written and read: 

‘“‘Amie Rusie made a Svengali pass in 
front of Charlie Reilley’s lamps and he 
carved three nicks in the weather.”’ Which 
was ‘“‘straight English” for saying Reilley 
struck out. 

Campbell delivered an address one night 
before the press club in pure Shaksperean, 
which started, ‘Lascivious and stultified 
blades’’-to show he could get away frorn 
his baseball language. 


An Unfair Advantage 


Many of the old reporters carried unusual 
side lines of that kind. They had much 
time to read and study while on the road, 
and a number used it in research. Tommy 
Rice, of Washington and Brooklyn, was 
anexample. Tommy — the first of the Rices 
in the game—always tried to pick a tail- 
end team with which to travel, as it gave 
him more time to delve into other sub- 
jects. When Brooklyn won a championship 
he was heartbroken. 


authority on criminology, is a member of | | 
the New York State Crime Commission | 


and possesses perhaps the most extensive 
library on crime in America. Besides that, 
he became an authority on earthquakes 
and voleanoes and spent many winters in 
the West Indies and Central America study- 
ing seismology; or, as he said, ‘‘ Calling on 
volcanoes.” 


Jimmy Gilruth, one of the third genera- | 


tion of Chicago baseball reporters, spent 
all his spare time, while traveling, in libra- 
ries, collecting material for his book on the 
Children’s Crusades. 

Bill Phelon, one of the most remarkable 


and eccentric of the fellows who helped | 


make the game, was an authority and wrote 
books upon the American Indian and the 
movement of the tribes, and spent years 
studying reptilian life. 

Phelon, perhaps, was the strangest of all 


the characters developed in baseball—the | 


Rube Waddell of the writers. 
uncouth, he spent his life playing practical 
jokes that were so bizarre as to be funny. 
He started in Chicago just after the Dunne- 
Washburn-Seymour era. I knew him 
slightly when one day we met and he in- 
quired casually if I would like to see him 
box Joe Choynski that night, and gave me 
tickets. The bout was to be staged at Sam 
T. Jack’s theater in Madison Street, and 
the place was packed. Phelon, robed and 
in tights, was introduced as the West Side 
Unknown, and Choynski as the light- 
heavyweight champion of the world. They 
shook hands and Choynski backed away, 
motioning and protesting, while Phelon 
came at him aggressively. The champion 
was telling Phelon to take off his glasses. 

““No,” said Phelon solemnly; “I can’t 
see without them.” 

Argument was vain and the bout was 
called off. 

His grimmest and most famous joke, per- 
haps, was at the expense of a little New 
York reporter who is one of the most accu- 
rate and dependable of writers of sport. He 
is a small man, and his health never has 
been good. At times he suffered greatly 
from nervous disorders and had formed 
the habit of walking from Park Row to his 
home, far uptown, in order to tire himself 
so as to be able to sleep. Of course, all the 
reporters knew his condition and sym- 
pathized with him. 


Awkward, | 


He is a lawyer, is an | | 


oD, am aman— 
who cares 


“I realize that dressing well is an impor- 
tant element in any man’s success. I wear 
FLORSHEIM Shoes, not merely because 
the men I associate with wear them, but 
because they set off one’s feet as smartly 


as a well-tailored suit sets off the figure.” 
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| “I am too active to be anything but com- 
fortable. And yet I fully appreciate the 
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quickly if you knew that this Company stood 
ready to help lift from your shoulders the distress- 
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EVENING POST 


One night this reporter, walking up 
Broadway, met Phelon about Thirty-fourth 
Street. 

‘Hello, Bill.” 

“Hello, Bill.” 

Phelon passed, boarded a street car, de- 
scended a couple of blocks farther uptown 
and met his victim again. 

“Hello, Bill,’’ he said. 

His victim, startled, turned and stared 
after him. Phelon walked a block, boarded 
another car and met him again. 

The fourth time he repeated the perform- 
ance the New Yorker rushed to his doctor, 
saying, ‘‘Doctor, I’mlosing my mind. I 
meet Bill Phelon every block on Broad- 
way.” 

The players were a little afraid of Phelon, 
not knowing what he might be plotting at 
their expense. His study of reptiles added 
to their uneasiness. He had a habit of 
carrying a box of snakes, scorpions and such 
things around with him when the team was 
traveling, and trying toinveigle young play- 
ers into rooming with him. One night when 
he was traveling with the Cincinnati Reds 
several ball players, indignant over some- 
thing he had written about them, called 
at his room to demand satisfaction. They 
burst into the room and found Bill in his 
shirt sleeves, feet on the bed, reading. 

“Look out, fellows,” he said calmly. 
“Some of the rattlers are loose, taking 
their exercise.” 

Then he pulled a string attached to some 
rattlesnake rattles suspended under the 
bed and there was a scrambling exit of 
scared athletes, leaving Bill to chuckle in 
peace. 

For two years he carried a Gila monster 


| around with him, exhibiting it and boasting 


of its intelligence to everyone he could per- 
suade to come near. He named it Ben and 
pretended to have become deeply attached 
to it and it to him, telling weird stories of 
its affection and intelligence. When Ben 
died Bill put a mourning band on his arm 
and wore it six months, pretending to be 


affected to tears when Ben was mentioned. 


A Mark to Aim At 


All the time, while writing voluminously 
of baseball and composing his ‘ots for 
jokes, he was studying the Americai. indian 
and anthropology, and writing bur: sque 
sketches, vaudeville acts and stories. Base- 
ball did not worry him greatly. One spring 
while I was making the rounds of the major- 
league training camps in the South, I 
reached Alexandria, Louisiana, where the 
Cincinnati club was getting into condition. 

“How does the team look, Bill?” I asked 
Phelon. 

“T don’t know,” he replied. 

**How does one get out to the grounds?” 
I persisted, desiring to reach the park be- 
fore the practice ended. 

“*T don’t know. Haven’t been out yet,” 
he said. 

He had been three weeks in the training 
camp and had not gone out to see the team 
practice, yet was writing the best reports 
sent out. 

Even in death, the habit of practical jok- 
ing persisted. He had formed a great at- 
tachment for Havana and for the Cuban 
writers who were the pioneers of baseball 
in the island, especially for Pepe Conti, of 
El Pais. Bill knew Pepe was superstitious 
and hated the thought of death, so, when 
he realized the end was near, he ordered his 
body cremated and the ashes sent to Pepe 
to scatter over the bay from Morro Castle. 
Pepe received the ashes in a box with a note 
saying ‘‘Hello, Pepe! This is Bill.” 

Phelon was a man of great versatility 
and considerable real ability as a writer. 
He left one bit of work that should be 
enshrined in each newspaper office as a per- 
fect piece of writing. That was his descrip- 
tion of the scene in the Democratic 
National Convention in the old Coliseum, 
Chicago, after William Jennings Bryan made 
his famous cross-of-gold speech. He wrote 
no more than 500 words, yet it was the most 
graphic and stirring description of that 
hysterical scene written. It was printed in 
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the Chicago Daily News, where for years it 
was kept as an example for all reporters to 
strive toward in writing. 

The Cubans were a later generation of 
baseball writers, as the game did not seize 
upon the islanders until ten years after the 
Spanish-American War. The dean of the 
Cuban writers and the man who, more than 
any other, made the American sport popu- 
lar in Cuba was Victor Munoz, of El 
Mundo, afterward of El Marino. 

Victor was a handsome, stalwart, pleas- 
ant fellow who wrote Spanish and English 
and mixed them with American baseball 
slang with the most startling effects. He 
became as beloved among the reporters in 
the United States as he was in his own Ha- 
vana, where he was one of the best-known 
figures. 

When Victor died in New York all Ha- 
vana went into mourning, and in the base- 
ball park there is a memorial that is the 
finest ever paid any writer of the sport. His 
chair in the press box is draped in black. At 
each ball game a bouquet of flowers is 
placed on the desk before it. The fans, pass- 
ing the empty chair, remove their hats. No 
one ever sits where Victor sat. Not even an 
actor would dare crash that seat. 


Intelligent Scoring 


There was a writer who was of the third 
generation of Chicago scribes, starting with 
the second generation, known as the Little 
Bishop, who contributed to the game. 
When he was graduated by one of our great- 
est universities he was offered a professor- 
ship of ancient languages and declined 
because it ‘‘interfered with his personal lib- 
erty.”” He was interested in chess, Sanskrit 
and had been senior wrangler. He studied 
baseball closely, criticized severely if justly, 
and scored with the greatest of care. An 
ardent advocate of personal liberty, he 


hated public, semi-public and quasi-public 


conveniences and conveyances, commenc 
ing with the telegraph and railroad com- 
panies. Particularly he hated being ahead 
of time and waiting for trains, which caused 
him to miss a number each season. He 
missed one in Cincinnati once and tele- 


graphed me at St. Louis to cover the game 


for him. 

He arrived early in the evening and 
greeted me, saying ‘“‘Let us go peruse a 
potation.”” When the potation was served 
he inquired, ‘‘ Did you send my story?”’ 

“Te.” 

“Did you send the Record’s kind of 
story?” 

“Yes, Bishop. You miss trains so regu- 
larly I have become able to write your kind 
of story better than I can my own.” 

“Did you send the score?” 

7 

** Did you 
score?” 

“Yes, Bishop. Knowing you as I do, I 
always carry your kind of score blanks.” 

“Did you send the score exactly as you 
sent your own?” 

“No, 3ishop,”’ I replied; “knowing you, 
I did not. There were two hits made in the 
game which, beyond doubt, were base hits, 
but I knew that if you were here you would 
score them errors. So I scored them hits in 
my score and errors in yours.” 

The Little Bishop sipped his potation 
calmly and inquired, ‘‘How does it go to 
score intelligently —once?”’ 

In spite of the fact that he had an inordi- 
nate dislike for regular hours and appeared 
to hate sleep, he was a delightful roommate. 
I usually turned in by midnight, and some- 
where around three the Bishop would wan- 
der into the room, drag his bed around until 
it was in the proper position under the 
lights, prop himself in bed and read Sanskrit 
until daybreak. When the daylight was 
strong he would drag his bed around to the 
window, sit up and work chess problems 
until he fell asleep. 

At ten o’clock I would leap from bed and 
sing gayly, then grab the Bishop, shake him 
vigorously and shout, “Bish! Bish! What 
are you going to drink?” 

(Continued on Page 188) 
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F your car drags on the hills, doesn’t get 

away with a dash or lacks its original power 
and speed, one of the main reasons may be 
that the spark plugs do not get their full 
charge of electricity. 
A recent discovery has proved that high tension 
cables (spark plug wires), like all other motor 
parts, wear out and then leak electricity. Only 
part of the necessary high voltage gets to the 
plugs and only part of the power is developed. 


Research by Packard Electric engineers has 
developed a cable that resists the attacks of 
free ozone and all other cable enemies. 
The full, high voltage charge is carried 
to the spark plugs by Packard Lac-kard High 
Tension Cable. 


You Can Feel the Increased Power 


Don’t let your high tension cable fail com- 
pletely before you replace it. You can’t tell by 
looking at it how much trouble it 
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Colombia River. 
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Park - America’s greatest scenic wonder. Daily bus service 
by Rainier National Park Co., over scenic route. 
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(Continued from Page 186) 

A shudder would pass over his frame, his 
eyes would open for an instant and he would 
say ‘‘Gin fizz” and fall asleep again until 
the potation arrived. 

We argued steadily, but never had a row. 
He was a trained debater and the only per- 
son who ever won an argument from Clark 
Griffith. He could make ball players mad- 
der than anyone I ever knew. Entering 
casually into any argument, he would take 
whichever side was open, and after reduc- 
ing his opponent to helplessness and forcing 
him to admit he was wrong, the Bishop 
would calmly take the other side of the ar- 
gument and prove it. 

One evening in Memphis just after din- 
ner, Billy Clingman, a great little shortstop, 
made the careless assertion that stealing is 
wrong under all circumstances. The Bishop 
immediately assumed the negative and I 
fled. At midnight I returned to find Cling- 
man frothing with anger, pacing up and 
down on the sidewalk. 

“‘What’s the trouble, Bill?’’ I inquired. 

Clingman exploded with indignation. 
The Bishop had reduced the argument to a 
basis of only two men being left in the 
world, one sitting on all the food, clothing 
and riches of the earth, guarding them with 
a gun, the other cold, naked and hungry, at 
the base of the pile, and was trying to make 
Bill admit the naked one would be justified 
in stealing a slice of bread. 

The greatest of all the reporters, and the 
man to whom the game owes more, per- 
haps, than to any other individual, was 
Charles Dryden, the Mark Twain of base- 
ball. In any other line of writing he prob- 
ably would have been accepted as one of 
our greatest humorists. His books of 
reminiscences are classics and his Percy the 
Trained Flying Fish one of the choicest bits 
of American humor. 

Dryden was the pioneer of the second 
generation of Chicago writers, and con- 
temporary to some of the first generation. 
He was a molder, working in Crane’s 
machine shops when they were housed in 
wooden shacks. Pete Dunne had been pro- 
moted and was an editor. He sent for Dry- 
den and offered him a job writing baseball. 
Dryden appeared at the office carrying a 
lunch bucket, and when they talked terms, 
Charlie announced he would not work for 
less than the union scale. Molders were 
getting eighteen dollars a week, and writ- 
ing baseball for the same pay seemed soft. 
With his odd, whimsical sense of humor, 
Dryden immediately leaped into immense 
popularity. He was popular with the pub- 
lic and with the players—which is unusual. 
In the middle of the season Dryden ap- 
proached Dunne and asked for a raise, say- 
ing he wanted twenty-one dollars a week. 
Pete made the next pay check for twenty 
dollars—and after drawing his pay, Dryden 
disappeared and never returned. 


Below the Union Scale 


Years later, when Dunne was editor of a 
New York magazine, I called on him one 
morning and remarked that Dryden was 
with the team. He was eager to see him 
after more than twenty years, and the next 
day Charlie went to call. They shook hands 
and stood laughing. Neither could speak 
until Dunne said, ‘‘Charlie, why did you 
ever quit that way?” 

‘*Well,” said Charlie, ‘‘the union wages 
had jumped to twenty-one dollars and I 
couldn’t work for less than the scale.” 

He served in the United States Navy, 
tramped over the West, worked in foundries 
and on newspapers and spent years in the 
South Seas before he reappeared and started 
writing baseball again. His work was recog- 
nized and he became the foremost baseball 
writer of the country, making ball players 
famous or ridiculous by a single yarn. 
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He worked in New York for a while, 
then went to Philadelphia, where he did 
some of his best work. Later he returned to 
Chicago and remained there until his health 
broke. He lost the sight of one eye and re- 
marked it was lucky, as he would only have 
to see half as much of the Philadelphia 
team. Then he was stricken with paralysis 
and lies helpless in his home in Alabama, 
near the sea he loves so well. 

Dryden was a whimsical quiet fellow, 
very modest, and he enjoyed his own fun, 
which always was clean, wholesome and 
kindly. Through all his years as a baseball 
writer he always carried his molder’s tools 
and his union card. Each time he unpacked 
his grips in a hotel he would arrange his 
‘‘mush” and his “‘benny,’’ as he called his 
umbrella and overcoat, place his molder’s 
trowel and iron with his toilet articles on 
the bureau and say, ‘‘Some day I may have 
to make an honest living.”’ 

He studied and read constantly. He 
wrote excellent verse, usually hiding it, and 
it was with the utmost difficulty he was 
persuaded to write anything except base- 
ball for publication. Some of his verse was 
grimly humorous and his epic of the Swede 
sailor washed overboard in San Francisco 
Bay, which was printed by Frank Holme’s 
Banderlog Press when Frank, a great artist, 
was slowly dying of tuberculosis, is a treas- 
ure for book collectors. 

Dryden had wide experience, but seldom 
talked of his adventures unless to recount 
some humorous episode. He went to Samoa 
and visited Robert Louis Stevenson in his 
island bungalow, and his simple tale of 
the visit, printed in a San Francisco news- 
paper, gave a new light on the poet and his 
home life. 


Divided by Five 


There have been brilliant writers since 
those days—-Charlie Van Loan, Ring Lard- 
ner, Damon Runyon, Irvin Cobb, Grant- 
land Rice and many others—but somehow 
the pioneer writers got more of the at- 
mosphere of the game, more of the scent of 
the dugout, into their stories than the mod- 
erns do. They lived closer to the players 
and shared their defeats and victories more 
intimately. Besides that, the newspapers 
themselves have changed. The great growth 
of sport now precludes devoting much 
space to any one game, so that World’s 
Series games are the only ones on which the 
reporters may write at length. The mod- 
erns probably know the game better; it has 
become more standardized. 

Possibly, too, the writers as well as the 
players have been affected by commercial- 
ism. It never affected the pioneers. The 
National League in those days figured that 
any city that could draw 80,000 paid at- 
tendance to the seventy-seven home games 
would make money, The salary limit for 
years was $30,000 per club. None of us had 
any money save at rare intervals, and the 
reporters were not interested in box-office 
statistics. 

One spring, inadvertently, I drew $400 
expense money to go on the spring training 
trip, and some of the players found it out. 
The first night in camp four of the choicest 
spirits--Lange, Dahlen, Kittridge and 
Ryan— broke into my room, sat upon me, 
searched me and discovered the money. 
Ignoring my wails of protest, they divided 
it into five equal parts, handed me my 
eighty dollars, remarking that that was 
enough for any reporter, and invited me 
cordially to go on a party with them. 

Last summer a young reporter came 
downtown in New York from the Yankee 
stadium. 

“How was the game?”’ I inquired. 

“‘Great!”’ he exclaimed enthusiastically. 
“‘We had more than 70,000 attendance.” 
Which may explain the difference. 
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be mere figments of the imagination — of 
whose imagination? I ask myself!—and 
that humans are descended entirely from the 
hairy ape. That may well be true of other 
peoples” —she shrugged indifferently 
‘but for ourselves, we descend in the direct 
line from Adam; as you well know, Tubal, 
who bear the name of Adam’s grandson. 
And that is why we still speak among 
ourselves the Euskara, true speech of Eden; 
which I have reason to believe was located 
in this vicinity— probably in our Valley of 
the Cherry Trees; a most favorable cli- 
mate.” 

““One did not know you also interested 
yourself in matters so remote,”’ smiled the 
savant Etcheverray. 

“Nothing is remote which concerns my 
family,’’ replied the matriarch; ‘‘and there 
are times when every family should con- 
template its origin with such pride as may 
be, for this reason: If one suspects himself 
of being descended from a hairy ape, what 
is to prevent him from acting, under suf- 
ficient temptation, like a hairy ape? 
Whereas, if one is fully aware of descent 
from persons to whom the good God saw 
fit to give dominion over all the earth and 
the creatures thereof i 

She shrugged, and allowed the modest 
suggestion to complete itself. 

Emily suddenly understood why this old 
Basque hillwoman was pleased but by no 
means overwhelmed with the prospective 
honor of marrying her progeny to a future 
duke of Spain. 

Etcheverray had declined to accompany 
them, however, having no desire to aid in 
any way at the offering up of his little friend 
on the matrimonial altar. He gave the 
excuse of a new book which must be made 
ready for his publishers. 

““A pity you do not cultivate your land 
like other men,” commented the matriarch. 
“There is always an honest living to be 
found in the soil’’—the making of books 
apparently not constituting in her eyes a 
creditable method of livelihood. 

The preparation of Bette for this tour of 
mutual inspection had been left largely to 
the superior experience of Esteban’s wife, 
with supervision on the part of the matri- 
arch; Bette’s mother being, sartorially 
speaking, a negligible quantity. The simple 
costumes ordered from Emily’s Paris dress- 
maker met with passionate approval from 
the bride-to-be, but only a qualified accept- 
ance on the part of the matriarch. She ap- 
peared to be troubled less by the scantiness 
of the mode—which might well havestartled 
one accustomed to at least two yards of 
breadth to her hem, stiffly fortified by 
petticoats beneath—than by the flimsiness 
of quality. 

“We cannot permit Don Jaime and his 
friends to think that we economize!”’ She 
was fingering a fragile painted chiffon des- 
tined to furnish butterfly wings for the 
chrysalis of Bette. ‘‘Such a material is 
hardly worth the sewing; it will not last a 
year.”’ Nor was there, she complained, any 
costume suitable for the bullfight. ‘‘ Bro- 
cade, for example, of a body to be heard, lace 
that has cost eyesight, a manton suitably 
embroidered, so that it is difficult to tell 
right side from wrong.’’ And where was 
the Spanish headdress that must always be 
worn at a corrida out of compliment—es- 
pecially if royalty were present? 

“The velo arrangement—so—with flow- 
ers in the comb.”’ She showed them 
by fastening some stout-stemmed garden 
roses upright in front of her respectable 
little bonnet-Basque with an effect pecu- 
liarly naive; and turned to her marriage 
chests. 

Emily and Bette exchanged anticipatory 
glances. One never could tell what might 
be forthcoming out of those carved and 
painted treasure boxes of the past. This 
time they exclaimed in pleasure over 
flounced voluminous skirts of filmy yel- 
lowed lace, with a long mantilla to match, 
a tall ivory comb, pendent earrings. 
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“QOh-h, gran’mére! Yours?” breathed 
Bette, clasping her hands. “‘ Your marriage 
costume?”’ 

““Ah, no; a Basque marriage dress is an 
affair more practical, since it must serve 
aiso as burial dress. I was married in good 
black grosgrain. This,’’ said Madame Ur- 
ruty, her eyes softening oddly, ‘“‘is a cos- 
tume of the Sevillana, my dears. I wore it 
for the dancing at the feria. . .@ Eh, bien! 
We must have Chibou, the tailoress, re- 
fashion it for you into a bullfight costume, 
my Bettita. One does not find such lace in 
Paris!” 

Despite its usual matter-of-factness, there 
was something in her voice— the remember- 
ing tone that women who have much to 
remember themselves always recognize in 
others—-which made Emily look at her ex- 
pectantly. 

‘What is the feria, madre?” 
mured. 

“You have never visited the feria at 
Seville, my child?’’ Madame Urruty looked 
surprised. 

Emily shook her head. Spain was the 
one corner of Europe to which her father 
had not introduced her. ‘One can in fact 
hardly call it Europe,”’ Archibald Weldon 
had pronounced. ‘‘There is something 
shall we say uncivilized? —in the Spanish 
temperament. They lack, especially in mar- 
riage, the saving grace of humor; and their 
wives, in consequence, lead singularly dull 
lives.” So the Weldons had avoided Spain. 

The matriarch, softened as all women 
are softened by the sight of their youthful! 
fineries, gave them a picture of Andalusia, 
while Bette crouched against her knees, 
happily dreaming, and Emily listened, as 
was her way, more to the tones of the voice 
than to what the old woman was saying. 

“This,”’ she presently advised herself, 
“is the madre’s love story, no less! And 
poor dear Grandpapa Urruty—God rest 
his soul!—had nothing to do with it what- 
ever.”’ 

At the feria in Seville, Madame Urruty 
told them, strange things might happen 
which would never happen elsewhere. It 
was in the reaction from the great tragedy 
of Holy Week—for in Spain Holy Week is 
still a tragedy. Black-robed figures paced 
the silent streets, silently, two by two, in 
tall pointed hats, without faces; proces- 
sions of mothers, weeping, followed the 
agonized figure on the cross; there was no 
jingling of carriage bells with the staccato 
accompaniment of horses’ hoofs, for during 
Holy Week all wheeled traffic ceases in the 
city; now and then a young girl’s voice 
lifted in the stillness, singing a tremulous 
saeta to the Virgin; or the wailing of a 
malaguena filled the air with its curious 
minor modulations. 

And then, quite suddenly, with the rend- 
ing of the purple veil in the cathedral, joy 
again, a madness, a delirium of joy—bells 
wildly pealing; dancing, dancing every- 
where, in the streets, at the very altar, where 
the seises, in honor of the risen Christ, per- 
form their ancient stately measure to the 
sharp rattle of castanets; the Easter bull- 
fight, a great garden of carnations, roses, 
jasmine, worn in the women’s hair; lovers 
whispering at every window; guitarsthrum- 
ming in the darkness; beautiful ladies, 
always with flowers in their tall combs, 
driving along the Paseo de las Delicias 
loveliest of avenues— in open, flower-decked 
carriages, attended by gallants on Anda- 
lusian stallions, dressed in long tight-fitting 
trousers and open boleros and wide high- 
topped hats with bands beneath the chin. 


she mur- 


r= 


‘A costume,” added the old lady reminis- | 
cently, “‘which sets off very well the person | 


of a fine young man.” 
Afterward for a week of magic the feria it- 


self— little open booths, casefas, where lead- | 


ing families of Andalusia sit day after day 
to dispense hospitality, to drink coffee and 
horchatas with their friends, to visit end- 
lessly; whiletheyoungarefreeasnever before 
or again in all the year to be together. No 
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iron rejas between them ncw; nothing to “But what could happen?” shrugged her 
impede the passage of tender notes, or the grandmother. “Have I not told you I was 
touch of hands, or that long, long gaze, the already affianced? Alors, it is something 
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mirada, by which true lovers make them- 


| selves known to one another, all in silence. 
| And the ladies, mothers and daughters, 


dance the languorous Sevillana dances, the 
seguidilla, the bolero; sometimes together, 
sometimes with father or brother; while the 
visiting caballeros gaze with envy, and 
thrum the guitar, singing what they dare 
not say. It is all as simple and candid and 
charming asthe playing of children—for this 
one week; gthen back go the women into 
the jealous Arabic seclusion of house and 
patio; while the caballeros wait, as patiently 
as may be, for another feria. 

It sounded to the listening Emily like 
a strangely unchristian little feast of dedi- 
cation to Aphrodite, Goddess; and she 
wondered just what part the matriarch 
might have played in this innocently erotic 
orgy. 

“It was the only visit I ever made with- 
out my parents—to a little friend from my 
convent school,”’ the old lady was saying. 
“I was permitted to make such a visit be- 
cause in the next month we were both to 
become married women, and would perhaps 
never be together again in all our lives—nor 
have we been. . . . No, I had not as yet seen 
your grandfather.’’ She answered Bette’s 


| eager question. ‘‘It was my papa who nat- 


urally made the arrangements. Nor had 
Dolores met the gentleman she was be- 
trothedtomarry. Wewent, of course, each 
day during Holy Week tothe mass, attended 
by Dolores’ nouwnou—a silly, indulgent old 
creature, not a careful duenna. There were 
two young caballeros who made their devo- 
tions at the same hour every morning. Do- 
lores was a pretty girl; and even I, in those 
days Eh, well,” she confessed with an 
odd, shy chuckle, ‘‘I am afraid we both were 
guilty of what is called in Spain ‘looking 
mimosa glances.’”’ 

‘*Mimosa glances!’’ repeated Bette with 
interest. ‘“‘Is it the same thing as the 
mirada, gran’mér2?”’ 

“‘By no means,” replied the old lady. 
“The mirada is for declared lovers, who 
cannot kiss. . . . But tchk-tchk, what am I 
saying? Seville, my dears, has not, as one 
perceives, a truly serious atmosphere.” 

“Even during Holy Week?” smiled 
Emily. 

The matriarch’s cheek twitched slightly. 
“Youth is no respecter of the calendar. Eh, 
bien! We continued to attend the mass, 
and our two caballeros were equally devout; 
and once”’—again she gave that quaint shy 
chuckle—‘“‘I had the misfortune to drop a 
handkerchief on the church steps, which is 
considered by Sevillanos great encourage- 
ment. Picture our dismay when that very 
evening we received the serenade, the polo! 
However, as both young gentlemen stood 
beneath the balcony, we could not tell 
which*was eating the iron for whom —— 
Ah, you do not know that expression, per- 
haps—‘comer el hierro’—eating the iron. 
There are grilles at the window, as with 
us here in the valleys, behind which the 
senoritas sit and listen while the caballeros 
press as close as possible, so that they are 
said to be ‘eating the iron.’ 

“The next week, however, at the feria, 
our cavaliers revealed themselves. Three 
times in one day they came to our caseta; 
which is to say that their intentions were of 
the most serious. One proved to be the 
very gentleman Dolores’ parents had ar- 
ranged for her to marry—her novio.”’ 

“*The miracle of it!’’ breathed Bette de- 
voutly. ‘“‘To meet like that at the very 
mass !”’ 

“And the other?” prompted Emily, 
after a long moment of waiting. 

“The other,” said Madame Urruty, “who 
wore my lost handkerchief in the cuff of his 
sleeve, was the young Marqués de Santa 
Colomba-— who is now the old Duque de los 
Canellos, one of whose grandsons is to 
marry our Bette.” 

Emily said nothing. 

“Mais, c’est épatant! What happened 
then?” prompted the girl with a wriggle of 
satisfaction. 





always to remember—-a feria at Seville. 
What gayety! And flowers—eh, one danced 
upon flowers!” Her voice trailed into 
silence; she smoothed unconsciously the 
white mantilla in her lap. 

‘“‘Ah-h-h!” said Bette with a long sigh. 
‘And shall I, too, go to the feria before I 
marry?” 

“Certainly not!’’ replied the matriarch 
with some abruptness. ‘‘ Your husband will 
perhaps take you there for the lune de miel ; 
many Spanish go to Seville for the honey- 
moon.” 

“But that,’’ protested Bette, her face 
falling, ‘‘would be quite different! A mar- 
ried lady! With whom then could I ex- 
change the mirada, or those—what do you 
call them?-—those mimosa glances?”’ 

The matriarch patted the smooth, dark- 
braided head. ‘‘ You will content yourself 
with receiving the mirada from your own 
husband, mimule, little monkey flower!” 

Bette nodded soberly. Remembering 
Esteban’s eyes when he looked at Emily, 
she thought she could well content herself 
with that. And so the great matrimonial 
adventure had begun. 


They were visiting, five strong, at the 
house of some cousins of Madame Urruty, 
who did not seem at all incommoded by 
their numerous presence; in fact Baron 
Jauregui had assembled some fifteen or 
twenty other house guests, all blood rela- 
tions of the matriarch, in order to do her 
honor. 

“Tt is not every day one has the privilege 
to-entertain our cousin from the hills,’’ he 
said, in evident gratification. Emily had 
been right in suspecting that to travel with 
the matriarch would prove a unique experi- 
ence. It was rather like traveling with 
royalty. 

The Jauregui villa, of the simpler chateau 
type, foursquare, with a tourelle at each 
corner, stood high on the Higueldo, with a 
fine view of the Concha and the royal sum- 
mer residence below. It was a large house, 
filled to repletion at the moment by the 
Jauregui clan and their infants and depend- 
ents; a very substantial clan—many farm- 
ers and stock breeders, like the matriarch 
herself, from the Spanish-Basque provinces; 
others, merchants, shipbuilders, mine own- 
ers from the neighboring Basque cities of 
Bilbao and Santander. Anatole, who was 
particular in such matters, reported the 
society below stairs as being very satisfac- 
tory—several ladies’ maids who knew their 
Paris, an English nursery governess, a gen- 
tleman’s gentleman who accompanied his 
master into the more rarefied of diplomatic 
circles. Dinner each night was quite an 
occasion; and Emily, glancing up from her 
less important seat toward the far end of 
the table, thrilled with a quite proprietary 
pride to see the matriarch, in her village- 
made black Sunday silk and white bonnet- 
Basque, conversing simply and pungently, 
as if at the head of her own kitchen table, 
with her host on one side and on the other 
a cousin who happened at the time to be 
Spain’s representative to a great foreign 
power. 

Madame Urruty caught Emily’s eye and 
smiled encouragingly, leaning forward. 
“You do not find yourself bashful among 
all these cousins Jauregui?’’ she asked 
kindly. ‘‘That is well! They tell me,’ she 
explained to those about her, “‘that in the 
Americas families are less large than with 
us. Although our little Emily herself is 
doing well—very well, indeed. Two in four 
years—fine healthy children, and born with 
a facility which 

Her voice lowered to matriarchal mur- 
murings; and Emily, accustomed as she 
was to European candor, flushed to realize 
that her racial potentialities were doubt- 
less being canvassed with some thorough- 
ness. 

Later the diplomatic cousin, whom Emily 
had known previously at the Embassy in 
Paris, came to renew acquaintance with 

(Continued on Page 193) 
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(Continued from Page 190) 
her, having a well-cultivated flair for pretty 
ladies. 

**So, the old Léocadie brings her wares to 
market,” he murmured, eying Bette as she 
tangoed soberly but capably around the 
drawing-room with a young cousin. “‘One 
wonders what sort of bargain she will 
drive. The girl has not Esteban’s beauty, 
which is to be regretted; but there is a cer- 
tain arresting quality; a look out of the 
eye, shy but fearless; a certain tang to her, 
if you understand me, as refreshing as a 
breeze out of La Rhune during a ca!lmazo. 
Does she talk?”’ 

“Frequently,” laughed Emily, “‘and to 
the point! But not in the presence of her 

| betters. She also yells, on occasion, like a 
Comanche Indian.’ 

‘‘Um-m,’’said the diplomat. “‘ Yes! There 
is an undoubted alegria. One envies the 
successful contestant. No putting such a 
Bette away behind the reja; eh, what?” 

“‘Are the Canellos likely to attempt 
that?” inquired Emily, in some alarm. 

“The duke,’”” murmured her compan- 
ion, “‘is not libresco; his is not the New 
Spain. However, time marches, even with 
us. In Madrid the ladies have formed for 
themselves a club, if you please; a lyceum 
as at Paris. Patronized by even the most 
conservative of the old Catholic houses, 
those who wear the mantilla to the mass. 
The Duchess d’Alba, I believe, interests 
herself. What next? And this little one, 
with the settlements they will make for her, 
should be in a position to dictate terms, 
even to old Canellos. For I fancy our 
cousin will be generous, since she has so set 
her heart on the match.”’ 

“‘Why has she so set her heart on it 
you know?” 

He looked at Emily with a smile. ‘‘Do 
not you? What? You tell me that bit of 
history is so passé that you, married into 
our family, have never heard? Not of the 
famous duel? Nor of how my poor dear 
old cousin was shut for days into her room 

| on a diet of bread and water because she 
| warned her parents that she meant to elope 
with Canellos—from the very altar if nec- 
| essary? And how like her to have warned 
them instead of eloping first!” 

“‘Good heavens! Not our matriarch?” 
gasped Emily. ‘Tell me all!” 

He was nothing loath, having his diplo- 
matic relish for a dish of gossip. ‘‘The one 
scandal of our respectable annals—a mod- 
est Guiptizcoan daughter defying her par- 
ents in a determination to choose her own 
man, like any peasant girl! And Canellos 
was equally impassioned—took up his 
quarters practically beneath her windows 
and declined to retire. At length her par- 
ents had to confess the truth to Urruty and 
advise him to release them from the articles 
of agreement, because the stubborn girl 
would probably not make him at all the sort 
of wife he wanted. But Urruty was an odd 
fellow, extremely stubborn himself 

‘*Like my Esteban,” interpolated Emily. 

“Very like your Esteban,” he agreed. 
**Mucho hombre—all the Urruty are ‘much 
men.’ And he said that on the contrary the 
| girl sounded like exactly the sort of wife he 

wanted; and he called out Canellos, and 
half killed him for having made her con- 
spicuous by his attentions—the duke still 
carries a stiff leg as a result; and then he 
bore off his Léocadie by the hair of the head 
to his lair in the hills. The marriage turned 
| out very well, of course. She probably en- 
| joyed being carried off by the hair of the 
| head—women do—and she presented him 
his child a year with great complaisance. 
and when he died she refused, after all, to 
marry Canellos, who had also become con- 
veniently widowed. Her duty, she said, 
was to the Urruty efcheonda. But there has 
always been between the pair a lingering 
tendresse. They planned to marry her first 
daughter to his son, if she had borne a 
daughter; and now that they have arranged 
at last this union between their grand- 
| children, we of the family are well con- 
tent.” 
“You don’t suppose the duke has been 


9 


| faithful to her all these years? 


do 
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He shrugged. “Ah, well men are 
faithful! But I happen to know that there 
is in one of his houses a woman’s handker- 
chief —certainly not his wife’s—framed and 
hung in a place of honor, which rumor has 
it was my cousin's gage d'amour.” 

““My word! I should not have thought 
Spaniards were like that!” 

“‘No? You fancied us lacking in senti- 
ment? Why? Because of the bullfighting, 
I dare say. Many persons cannot, as it 
were, see the Spanish for the bulls. You 
have surprises coming to you, most charm- 
ing of cousins. In Madrid they will take 
you doubtless to visit the collections of a 
friend of mine, one Osma, dead 
years, whose house is still kept exactly as he 
left it, even to the personal photographs 
and letters lying about; and will be kept so 
as long as any one of his old servants lives 
to occupy it. And there, each Sunday af- 
ternoon, meet certain of his friends 
ellos happens to be of them, I think—to 
discuss affairs as they used to do, to carry 
on their arguments around his empty chair, 
to drink a coffee and smoke a cigarette to 
his memory. Ah, there is sentiment, if you 
like!”’ 

Emily did not like; it was the sort 
thing which made her squirm with Anglo- 
Saxon discomfort. ‘And little Bette,” she 
thought, “‘is to be the cigarette they smoke 


as 


of 


| 
many 


Can- | 


to the memory of her grandmamma'’s dead | 


' 


romance!”’. She would have liked toremind 
the diplomat that sentimentality is by no 
means incompatible with cruelty. 


With the passage of the Cantabrian hills, 
they came abruptly upon another world; as 
different from the luxurious verdure of the 
coast provinces, of Guipuzcoa and the 
Asturias, as San Sebastian is different from 
the Pyrenees. They entered into weird and 
brilliant desolation, a turned sand, 
across which a steady wind drove great 


sea 


black shadow-wraiths of cloud and billows | 


of stinging dust. There were occasional 
hamlets, almost invisible, compact of the 
red earth to which they were slowly revert- 
ing; others which were merely dugout 
caves in the sides of clay dunes, from whose 
thresholds wild-looking men in skins of 
beasts stared out at them. 

“‘Brigands?”’ inquired Emily, with a calm 
which she did not feel. 

**No, merely shepherds,” reassured Este- 
ban. “It is sheep-raising country here. 
The sheep, like the peasants of these plains, 
require little sustenance.”” She saw that 
the ground was covered with a sparse 
growth of furze which was never green. 


The burro instead of the camel seemed 


the ship of this desert. Everywhere they 


encountered him, the rider seated well at | 


the back, a curiously Oriental figure, his 
blanket held across his mouth because of 
the wind and hanging down over the 
beast’s rump so that the pair made a sort of 
centaur, wrong side foremost. Occasionally 
the tiny creatures bore two women, wrapped 
in black shawls, oddly suggestive of the 
flight into Egypt; there is something remi- 


niscent of the madonna in many Spanish | 


women. 

Once their car came to a respectful sud- 
den stop before a herd of calm young bulls 
which crossed the road, apparently un- 
attended, being managed, explained Este- 
ban, by herdsmen at a distance with sling 
shots. 


“Young taureaux are frequently allowed | 


so to roam the vega till they reach the fight- 
ing age. Go on, Anatole! Do not alarm 
yourself!” 

‘Perfectly, m’sieu’; but how is one to 
know,” inquired the chauffeur anxiously, 
‘‘at just what moment commences the 
fighting age? One hears the faureaur have 


been known to attack the very locomotives | 


’ 


which cross their ranges.” 
**Never in herds,”’ said his master; and 
he told them the curious fact that bulls in 
herds are rarely dangerous; only when 
alone or with one or two companions. ‘‘In 
which, a Spaniard would assure you, they 
show their superiority over men.” 
Nevertheless, muttered Anatole, if one 
were frequently to undergo such unnerving 
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New Equipment 
Pays Its Way 
HEN DR. S——— de- 


V cided after four years of 
general practice that the time 
had come to specialize, his first 
concern was the specialist’s 
equipment he would need. His 
colleagues would know, even 
if his patients did not, that 
specialized equipment is quite 
as essential as specialized 
knowledge. When the two are 
brought together science wins 
its most brilliant victories. 


His initial order for late model 
electro-medical appliances 
came to $760—a reasonable 
cash payment and the balance 
payable in a number of month- 
ly instalments. Dr. S ———— is 
rated at $15,000 and has been 
earning about $7,000 a year. 
He bought this equipment on 
time payment credit because 
the increase in his income from 
its use would easily meet the 
monthly instalments. 


The C. I. T. Plan, 


enables manufacturers and dis- 
tributors selling equipment to 
doctors and dentists to extend 
time payment facilities, there- 
by building sales which make 
possible larger output and 
lower prices—to the direct 
benefit of the public and the 
public’s health. 
WY 


C. I. T. is supplying funds, plus 
service covering the complex de- 
tails of instalment transactions, to 
manufacturers and merchants deal- 
ing in more than fifty types of 
products here and abroad. Founded 
in 1908, the C. I. T. organization 
has financed the sale of more than 
$1,000,000,000 worth of selected 
products. 


Inquiries are invited from all inter- 
ested in offering their customers new 
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encounters it was well that monsieur had 
some experience as a torero. Quel pays 
barbare! Name of a name! Ohé, la belle 
France! 

They were inclined to agree with him; a 
| barbarous land indeed! Here were no 
hospitable cousinly houses open to them, 
as everywhere in the coast provinces. They 
broke their journey at bleak, wind-bitten, 
raw old cities where all night long pecple 
walked up and down beneath their win- 
dows, loudly talking, laughing, shouting 
the jonda—a high metallic burst of song 
coming straight out of the back of the 
throat, Arab fashion, with quavering twists 
and long-drawn minor cadences. 

“The one idea being apparently to make 
| the voice carry as far as possible,’”’ Emily 
commented. 

“‘It is because there is so wide a silence to 
fill,’ explained young Bette, with her curi- 
ous comprehension of her fellow man; and 
suddenly the other understood, too, com- 
prehended the passion Spaniards have for 
noise of all sorts and for one another’s com- 
pany. It was to break the loneliness, to 
keep out the impending, brooding stillness 
of the desert to which the peninsula is in- 
| evitably returning. 
| Yet presently the charm of all this vivid 

and somber space began to grow upon her. 
It was the vast solitude of the vega which 
gave to the walled cities rising ruinously 
from it their peculiar character, their long 
persistence of individuality. Zamora, be- 
loved of the Cid; Salamanca, still young 
because of her half-forgotten colleges for 
“poor bachelors’’; Segovia, its double- 
tiered Roman aqueduct like the wall of a 
huge fallen house with windows full of sky; 
Avila, holding within turreted rose battle- 
ments the mysticism of the greatest of 
women saints, as Assisi holds for the ages 
the dream of Saint Francis—all these they 
passed, and came at length in sight of their 
destination, Toledo; high, austere, its 
towers and ancient minarets giving the sky 
line of an Eastern mirage. 

Here, for the first time in Emily’s knowl- 
edge of her, Madame Urruty showed signs 
of nervousness. She had commissioned her 
granddaughter-in-law to purchase for her, 
in San Sebastian, a hat suitable for world- 
going purposes, a modest toque which had 
remained hitherto inviolate in its bandbox; 
the matriarch contenting herself with her 
usual small bonnet-Basque, set well to the 
back of her head, showing the parting of 
her thick white hair. Now, however, she 
required Anatole to stop the car and hand 
her down her bandbox from the luggage 
rack. 

She placed the toque, ignoring Emily’s 
suggestions as to proper procedure, upon 
the top of her head—after ali, one wore 
millinery presumably for purposes of deco- 
ration rather than of concealment—and 
demanded to know of Esteban whether it 
became her. isteban, in an awkward 
position, tried to refer the matter to his 
wife, but his grandmother was adamant. 
One did not purchase millinery, her manner 
indicated, for the purpose of pleasing 
women. Thus cornered, Esteban did not lie. 

‘One is reminded,” he said simply, “‘ of 
the horses in city streets during the summer 
solstice.” 

Whereupon Madame Urruty removed 
the toque, placed it carefully in its wrap- 
pings, resumed her bonnet-Basque and 
tossed the bandbox out of the window. 

“C'est ca!” she said. ‘Let us proceed.” 

Farther on, they saw approaching them 
a little cavalcade out of Cervantes, consist- 
ing of a tall, attenuated figure in a black 
cape, riding a tall, attenuated horse; beside 
him on a sleek gray mule a priest in shovel 
hat and cassock; and slightly to the rear 
another man riding a jaca, that Spanish 
compromise between horse and pony which, 
introduced by Columbus, became the an- 
cestor of the American bronco. 

“‘Ah,”’ said Madame Urruty calmly, ‘“‘it 
is as I thought; Monsieur le Duc comes to 
give us safe conduct, in case there are 
| bandits lurking about the gates of his city.” 

“‘Oh-h-h!”’ said Bette, her widened eyes 
| two small rising suns of excitement. ‘‘ And 
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is the gentleman on the little horse his 
grandson?”’ 

“That is not a gentleman. Do you not 
see he rides to the rear? You must inform 
yourself in these matters, my child. That 
will be Don Jaime’s servant.” 

Car and cavalcade came to a standstill, 
occupants and horsemen alike descended, 
and in the dust of the road an impressive 
reunion took place. The duke, ceremonially 
oblivious of all others, bent over the matri- 
arch’s hand and saluted it, his hat sweeping 
the dust, the wind taking liberties with 
locks too black to be convincing, which 
showed in the sun faint purplish reactions. 
His courteous elegance, his air of graceful, 
gentle melancholy made striking contrast 
with the matriarch’s vigorous old vitality; 
an El Greco to her Goya. Suppose, 
thought Emily, he had grown fat! 

**Amiga mia!’’ he murmured. ‘Ah, the 
wasted years! But ‘rosa biancha at ten of 
the morning, rosa perfecta at two o'clock, 
rosa perfecta incarnada at five in the after- 
noon.’”” 

Madame Urruty punctured the moment 
with a little laugh. ‘‘For me, as you well 
know, it is somewhat later than ‘five in the 


afternoon,’ my friend. Save for younger | 


ears your jarabe de pico’’—which Emily 
by later consultation of her phrase book 
found to mean “phrases of honey.”’ She 
indicated Esteban’s wife and Bette, shyly 
lingering in the background. 

The duke advanced upon Emily with 
obvious satisfaction. ‘‘Ma, que gracia! 
Que elegancia! The skin of an English- 
woman, with the eye—ah, but one recog- 
nizes the resemblance in the eye!’’ Which 
was rather a flight of imagination on the 
duke’s part. ‘‘So this—this is our most 
lovely of Bettitas? It makes a man desir- 
ous of becoming his own grandson!” 

Emily hastened to explain his error and 
drew Bette forward, crimson and tongue- 
tied with embarrassment, looking her plain- 
est. Nothing daunted, the old hidalgo bent 
over her hand and declared that she also 
was indeed lozana—that useful phrase by 
which Spaniards express all that is desirable 
in women of grace and charm. But he gave 
Emily a glance of mute reproach for thus 
failing him. 

They could not persuade Don Jaime to 
enter their car and let the servant take his 
horse. 

‘‘Ah, no!” he protested with his gentle 
melancholy. ‘‘ Modern innovations are for 
the modern to enjoy. For me, I shall ac- 
company you on my faithful ginnet here”’ 
he patted the neck of his anxious steed— 
‘‘conversing as we go.” 

But as Anatole had some difficulty in 
sufficiently throttling down his engine, and 
as the faithful ginnet shared acutely her 
master’s distrust of modern innovations, 
the conversation proceeded somewhat spas- 
modically. 

They arrived with relief at the heavily 
bossed and scutcheoned doors of a rather 
forbidding house whose upper story alone 
showed windows, each heavily grilled with 
iron. Here they were received by a house- 
keeper of middle age, whom the duke pre- 
sented to them pleasantly as ‘“‘his good 
Rosaura.” 

The interior made Bette forget her bash- 
fulness in sheer pleasure. There was a patio 
glowing golden with orange trees in full 
fruit, surrounded on all sides by a double 
tier of fragile columns with horseshoe arches. 
In the center a tall cup of mossy marbie 
mirrored the sky, its overflow constantly 
refreshing the flowers at its foot. The walls 
were of carved honey-colored plaster, tiled 
below in azulejos as iridescent as a peacock; 
and each shadowed alcove opening from 
this patio had its shallow tiled water- 
mirror in the center, tossing a plume of 
blowing spray into the air. 

“‘Why, but it is like a conte de fées!”’ ex- 
claimed Bette, who had not outgrown fairy 
tales. 

“Our little Moorish ‘happiness garden’ 
pleases you?” smiled the duke, addressing 
her directly for the first time. ‘‘ You had 
not realized, perhaps, that Toledo was a 

(Continued on Page 196) 
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(Continued from Page 194) 
stronghold of our people before the fall of 
Granada? We of the Saracenic blood keep 
to the old ways.” 

Emily, looking at him in some dismay, 
saw that the olive cast of his skin was, in- 
deed, darker than sun could have burned it. 
To her American prejudices, Moorish blood 
meant negro blood; but the Urruty family 
seemed neither perturbed nor surprised by 
this admission. 

“The house is nothing,” continued their 
host—she was to learn that Spaniards in- 
variably deprecate their most-prized pos- 
sessions—‘“‘and Toledo itself is nothing 
now; the world has passed us by. Yet my 
grandson Maximo prefers it to Madrid. 
He is devout, muy santamente ; whereas the 
Madrileiios ——-” He shrugged, and was 
charitable to them. ‘Here we are still at 
least Toledo la Santa. Also we have a 
ganaderia not far away, and Maximo makes 
a great cult of the bulls. So I have given to 
him this little property. Which now”’—he 
made them a courteous gesture— ‘“‘ belongs 
to you, our guests.” 

He led them, limping gracefully oh a 
gold-crooked cane, through corridor after 
corridor of the “‘little property”; through 
numberless patios opening one out of an- 
other, pleasant outdoor living rooms full of 
flowers and plashing water, from none of 
which was there any glimpse of the world 
beyond. The house had the hidden se- 
clusion of a harem. At length he paused at 
the door of an anachronism in the shape of 
a gloomy little Gothic chapel. 

‘‘Here,”” murmured the duke, “‘you will 
doubtless wish me to leave you—ah, but I 
know the ladies!—while you make your 
devotions of gratitude after the perils of 
the journey.” 

‘**Perils?”’ said Madame Urruty. ‘There 
are still brigands on the vega, then? We 
encountered none.” ‘ 

“‘T was referring,” explained the duke, 
“‘to the perils of motor locomotion,”’ which 
he evidently regarded as many still regard 
the aeroplane. ‘“‘I will not keep you from 
your prayers—unless there is something 
you require?” 

A slight awkwardness ensued, broken by 
the shy but candid voice of Bette: “If one 
might have, Monsieur le Duc, a quite hot 
bath?” 

Their host immediately busied himself 
with the affair; rang bells, gave orders right 
and left, intrusted them once more to the 
care of his good Rosaura; so that presently 
a procession of domestics preceded them 
along the corridor, each bearing an urn of 
steaming water. It was evident that the 
plumbing arrangements also belonged to 
the Moorish period. 

Emily heard their host murmuring rather 
anxiously to Madame Urruty: ‘But the 
little one is santamente, I trust? Piety— 
ah, but that is to the siempre flor, the 
eternal flowerhood of woman, as its fra- 
grance to a rose!”’ 

“Bette is a good little Catholic girl,” 
said the matriarch bluntly. ‘As to the 
exact degree of her piety, one has not felt 
qualified to inquire. That is an affair for 
Pere Marcos.” 

‘I stand rebuked— but I stand rebuked!” 
exclaimed the duke, all contrition. ‘‘I was 
forgetting our own saying. ‘In my faith 
and in my eye, none has any right to pry.’ 
And to commit the folly of asking such a 
question about one of your own household! 
Que disparate! Do not think I forget” — 
he lowered his voice reverently —‘“‘how we 
met ourselves at the very mass.” 

“To which you were paying at the time 
very little attention, if I recall,’”” commented 
the matriarch, who seemed to be in rather 
a devastating humor. 

Toledo, called la Santa, made another of 
those strange contrasts in which Spain 
abounds—serene, coolly austere, aloof from 
the haggard and passionate landscape which 
presses upon it at all sides, yet full of secret 
possibilities of enchantment. There was a 
lingering suggestion of the Arabian Nights; 
great ollas in the patios which might well 
have concealed the Forty Thieves; enor- 
mous keys hanging from the girdle of the 
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housekeeper, such as might have unlocked 
Bluebeard’s closet; a superfluity of scft- 
footed servants moving amiably about and 
accomplishing very little. 

“T feel,”’ confided Emily to her husband, 
“that if at any moment we were to clap 
our hands, houris of the harem would glide 
in and begin to posture for us—rather im- 
properly.” 

“You do Don Jaime an injustice,”’ Este- 
ban rebuked her. ‘He is a devout old- 
fashioned Catholic gentleman; and his 
servants, as you see, are chiefly boys— 
muchachos.” 

Yet there was something of the Eastern 
potentate about their host—the exquisite, 
almost effeminate elegance of his person, 
his unvarying bland courtesy, his excessive 
languor. Don Jaime quite literally did not 
lift his hand to do anything for himself; 
his valet Pascual was at elbow to do it for 
him—opening a newspaper, lighting his 
cigarette, unfolding a scented handker- 
chief—it would not have surprised them if 
Pascual were required to blow the ducal 
nose; receiving for each service a pleasant 
“Gracias, amigo,” a smile, a friendly pat on 
the shoulder. The relations of Don Jaime 
with his servants were delightful; as tender 
and intimate as with beloved children. 

He made himself very charming also to 
his guests; insisted, despite his lameness, 
upon accompanying them on foot through 
the narrow twisting streets, since that was 
their pleasure; leaning upon the devoted 
Pascual—‘‘ For I must admit that Castilian 
feet are not well adapted to Castilian cob- 
bles!’”” And indeed his were not, being as 
slender and arched and useless as those of 
an old court beauty. 

But he knew his city and his city knew 
him. Shopkeepers hurried to the door to 
salute his passage; gamboling urchins 
paused in their play to cheer; bearded 
market women coquetted with him affec- 
tionately over small purchases of fruits 
and chestnuts. Tosee the duke with beggars 
was to see Castile at its finest. He did not 
scatter his largesse carelessly; he paused 
before each applicant with kind inquiries 
as to health and family, expressing courte- 
ous sympathy; and when at length his 
purse was emptied of small coins, he said 
regretfully to the cripple who last accosted 
him: ‘Pray excuse me, brother, in God’s 
name, from giving. You see, I am even as 
yourself!’”’ The beggar took off his hat and 
bowed, the duke also took off his hat and 
bowed, and so passed on amid general 
demonstrations of approval. 

“You will never rid yourself of your 
beggars at this rate,’’ observed Madame 
Urruty. Emily could not recall having 
seen any beggars in the Basque provinces. 

“‘Ah, one must not ask the impossible,” 
murmured the duke gently. ‘‘ Beggars are 
to a nation as sins to the human soul” 
something evidently to be regarded with an 
indulgent tolerance. 

Despite Don Jaime’s undoubted charm, 
Emily began to wonder a little at the 
matriarch’s earlier infatuation for him; per- 
haps the matriarch wondered too. She 
caught the old lady watching him more 
than once with an oddly appraising eye. 
There was something most disarming, how- 
ever, in his sincere and enduring admiration 
of herself. 

“Your grandmother,” he once confided 
to Esteban over a post-prandial liqueur, 
‘is the finest woman I have known—in a 
lifetime not devoid of the acquaintance of 
fine women. It is the regret of my advanc- 
ing age, as of my youth, that my sons were 
not able to call her mother.” Which 
seemed a little hard on his late duchess. 

Meanwhile nothing had been seen of the 
future bridegroom. Madame Urruty ex- 
plained: 

“Don Jaime tells me his grandson is 
making things ready for our visit to the 
ganaderia. It would hardly be modo cor- 
recto for a young man to remain under the 
same roof with his intended—particularly 
his own roof.” 

“‘Wouldn’t it be modo correcto for him to 
give us at least a sight of his tail feathers, so 
that we could put salt uron them?” asked 
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“It’s a joke—an American joke,” 
she added hastily as the matriarch’s rather 
puzzled eye fixed itself upon her. 

“The occasion, I think, does not call for 


jesting,’”’ remarked Madame Urruty with 
dignity. 
“IT know--that’s why I have to do it,” 


apologized Emily, who could not rid herself 
of the unhappy feeling that she was helping 
to lead an Iphigenia to the sacrificial stone. 

But there was much illuminating con- 
versation about the missing suitor between 
the duke and his chaplain, Father Domen- 
ico. And every day Bette was presented 
with a large bouquet, bearing a card with a 
black border half an inch wide, impressively 
inscribed: El] Marqués de Santa Colomba. 

“Our Maximo,” explained the duke, 
“‘was so devoted a son that he is not willing 
to relax his mourning, although his sainted 
mother passed from us several years since. 
Also, his mourning excuses him from at- 
tending court. My grandson, despite his 
youth, prefers a life of study, of modest re- 
tirement. His fondness for the humanities 
is equaled only by his fondness for the bull 
ring.” 

The duke had been profuse in his regrets 
that there was so little at this season to 
amuse his guests—no foncion of bulls, not 
even a zarzuela playing at the teatro muni- 
cipal; but on the third night entertainment 
was provided there. 

“Not a very suitable exhibition for 
ladies,” he apologized. ‘“‘The gypsies are a 
parasite folk who originate nothing. Their 
Laile flamenco is no true Spanish dance, 
such as the jota. It combines the elements 
of every dance—the arm movements of 
Java and Japan, the body movements of 
Asia, the European movements of the feet. 
I, who never leave my country, no longer 
interest myself in these things; but’’—he 
smiled deprecatingly at Esteban—‘“‘it may 
amuse young Senor Urruty?”’ 

“*T take it,”” murmured Emily to her hus- 
band, ‘‘that the improprieties are about to 
commence.” 

They found the baile flamenco rather a 
disappointment in this respect, however. 
A circle of plump and swarthy matrons, in 
long, flounced skirts of many colors, with 
crimson flowers arranged in front of their 
tall combs, sat in a semicircle, clapping their 
hands rhythmically and uttering sharp little 
cries of encouragement to one of their 
number who turned herself about languidly 
in the center on surprisingly small feet, 
making contortions with her arms. The 
dancer—each went through exactly the 
same performance, which was apparently 
competitive—would occasionally warm to 
her work and lift her skirt to show a slight 
provocative glimpse of white cotton stock- 
ing, which pleased the audience inordi- 
nately. At intervals she delicately revolved 
a hip at them, nautch fashion, and then the 
audience went wild—shouted, huzzaed, 
flung hats and cigarettes and money upon 
the stage. 

“My word, how would they react to the 
black bottom!” wondered Emily aloud; 
but she saw that Esteban was not listening. 
He was staring intently with the rest, mut- 
tering “Ole! Ole!’’ under his breath; and 
she had a startled feeling that but for her 
hand on his arm he would have gonestraight 
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up on the stage to the hag of a woman who 
was posturing there, her hard, brilliant 
gypsy eyes fastened avidly upon him as the 
eyes of women were so often fastened upon 
Esteban. There were moments when she 
recalled uneasily old Anna-Damasa’s hint 
of gitano blood in the Urruty. veins. 
“Ah, your husband finds 
moved?" smiled Don Jaime at herear. He 
added vaguely, ““A matter of symbol- 
ism. Not, as I warned you, quite a 
suitable exhibition for ladies.” 


himself 


As they came out of that reeking and | 


slightly sinister atmosphere into the fra- 
grant night, Bette remarked, ‘“‘They were 
quite active for such old persons, were they 
not?”’ And Esteban roared with laughter. 
The salutary presence of Bette, thought 
Emily gratefully, would serve as antiseptic 
for all the evils of the world. 

The duke, at Bette’s request, had hero- 
ically dismissed his carriage and was once 
more escorting them on foot, assisted by 
the girl’s young sturdy arm instead of 
Pascual’s. 

“I should so like to see those caballeros 


eating the iron, as gran’mére described to 


us,”’ she explained eagerly. 

The matriarch was not with them, having 
pleaded the excuse of her years, somewhat 
to the duke’s chagrin, and retired to bed at 
just the hour when Spain begins to be truly 
awake. 

It was a night for lovers. Gallants stood 
whispering at window sills, to Bette’s great 
gratification; here and there, through some 
half-open door, the fragrance of tuberoses 
and lemon trees stole out to them; each 
woman they passed wore flowers in her 
hair—even the blind old sellers of the lot- 
tery tickets, who must long since have 
abandoned hope. From one of these the 
duke bought a knot of jasmine, which he 
craved gallant permission to fasten in the 
girl’s smooth braids. 

““Darmn it all, where is Maximo?” de- 
manded Emily under her breath.“ Why 
can’t he do his own courting, instead of 
leaving it to grandpa’s practiced hand?” 

“*Patience, he will come tomorrow,” 
soothed Esteban. ‘‘ The day after, we go to 
the ganaderia to visit the bulls, and modo 
correcto will require Santa Colomba to pay 
his respects at least once before we leave 
his house.” 

“Thank heaven you didn’t court me ac- 
cording to modo correcto!”’ she sighed, lean- 
ing back comfortably against the strong 
arm which was always ready for her. 

But Bette apparently felt no lack in the 
occasion. She gave them over her shoulder 
a look of grave content, the sober radiance 
in her eyes of a child’s at a party. 

“To go strolling in a summer moonlight 
of Spain—could anything be more wonder- 
ful?’’ shesaid dreamily. ‘‘ Miradas, mimosa 
glances, everything! Only there is no 
serenade.” 

As if to order, it began; the poignant 
whisper of a violin touched by a musician’s 
bow, and coming, not from some hidden 
moonlit patio but from a noisy café they 
happened to be passing. Glancing in, they 
recognized the player as one of the young 
gypsies who had sat in the ring of dancing 
women, beating time with hands and heels; 
a swarthy, picturesque fellow, in a head 
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handkerchief, earrings, a short, silver- 
buttoned jacket open over a naked and 
hairy chest. 

He appeared to recognize them also— 
Esteban was always lavish with money 
and came out toward them through the 
tables, playing, his black brilliant eyes 
fixed boldly on the ladies. There was al- 
ways something of the wild animal in gypsy 
eyes, for Emily; she was remin‘led of the 
saying of Anna-Damasa, their old witch- 
woman, that gitanos have no souls. 

“But how he can play!’’ she murmured; 
something within her vibrating to the violin 
almost painfully. 

‘A Hungarian, doubtless,’ remarked the 
duke. ‘‘ These wandering tribes visit among 
each other freely. The errate have no na- 
tionality, but borrow, as I have said, from 
countries as they pass—music, dancing, 
morals!”” Heshrugged and smiled. ‘‘ Judg- 
ing from the fine tone of it, his instrument 
has also been—borrowed.” 

‘‘Like our horse Tarasque,”’ said Esteban 
with a short laugh. ‘‘Come, do not en- 
courage the fellow by listening to him.” 


” 


| He threw down a handful of pesetas, which 


| backward glances; 


| gard lover arrives— 


the musician did not pick up, but followed 
along the full length of the tables, staring 
after them with his fixed gaze, the violin 
pleading, pleading. 

Bette moved away reluctantly, with 
music wrought upon 
her, who could not make it, a spell of magic. 

“Have a heart, Esteban!’’ whispered 
Emily, laughing. ‘‘ Don’t you see Spain is 
living up to itself at last? Look how the 
man stares at her! I believe he’s trying to 
establish a mirada!” 

“These Romany chals are very impudent 
fellows,” frowned Esteban, whose fine 
Basque democracy disappeared when it 
came to the women of his family. ‘“‘If the 
child must have a serenade in the interests 
of artistic completion,” he added, “I 
shall have to see what I can do with my 
basauflite.” 

“No, ah, no! That is for Emily,’”’ Bette 
said wistfully. ‘‘ Always for Emily. To re- 
ceive a serenade intended for another would 
not be to be romantic; would it, Monsieur 
le Duc?” 

Thus consulted, the authority on romance 
agreed that a proprietary interest un- 
doubtedly enhanced the value of a serenade. 

Emily made mental note to offer certain 
sisterly suggestions to the Marqués de Santa 
Colomba when she knew him well enough; 
but these proved in the end unnecessary. 
For in that loveliest hour of all the Spanish 
day, called madrugada, that tender ame- 
thystine twilight which lies between the 
setting of the moon and sunrise, she was 
awakened by the plucking of guitar strings 
in the street below her window. 

She poked her husband eagerly. ‘‘ Wake 
up, ’Steban! Look who’s here! The lag- 
and strictly according 
to modo correcto!”’ 

Esteban mnarey blinked an eye, mut- 
tered, ‘“‘Peste! What an hour for a tri- 
umphal entrée!” and slept again. He had 
the talent for sleep of a healthy young 
animal. 

Emily ran into Bette’s room and found 
the girl peering excitedly down from the 
grilled and jalousied windows, beneath 
which in the shadow of the wall lurked 
unmistakably a man’s tall figure, shrouded 
in a cape. 

“Oh-h! You see him too?” she gasped, 
clutching at her sister-in-law for re- 
‘*Who can it be there?” 


assurance. 
“Need you ask?” Emily whispered 
dramatically. 


At that moment the door opened and 
another tiptoeing figure entered, whose 
voluminous white gown and nightcap indi- 
cated the matriarchal presence. 

“So! You hear, petite? It is the 
albogado—the morning serenade,” she said 
with satisfaction; ‘“‘which is even more of 
an honor than the polo, given at night.” 

They listened, the three of them together, 
through a modest repertoire, sung in a 
slight but tuneful barytone. The matriarch 
occasionally wagged a head of pleased recog- 
nition; Emily herself was surprisingly 
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familiar with portions of the serenade—La 
Paloma, of childhood memories; also The 
Eyes of my Pepita, Which are Sweeter Than 
the Wine. Thump-te-tumty, thump-te- 
tumty, went the guitar on three unvarying 
chords, with the regularity of a metronome 
and slightly out of tune. 

Emily’s heart warmed to the singer. The 
pious Maximo knew, after all, how to make 
a gesture. Here at last was the sort of 
music one expected out of Spain 
Spanish cavalier who “‘stood in his retreat, 
and on his guitar played a tune, dear.” 
And meanwhile the dim loveliness of the 
madrugada warmed into purple and rose 
and palest gold, until the widening vega 
around them glowed with color like a great 
bowl of opal. As the first ripple of sun 
splashed over the edge of it, they made out 
the shrouded form of their cavalier slipping 
away in the shadows. 

“Ought we not to make applause?” 


inquired Bette of the matriarch, who re- | 


plied sedately, ‘‘In my day it was the 
custom to signify appreciation by some 
slight token—a handkerchief, a glove, a 
nosegay.”’ 

“Say it with flowers!” cried American 
Emily, seizing some jasmine out of a vase. 

Bette threw her bouquet with good 
Basque aim—so good, indeed, that it 
knocked off the cavalier’s hat. He did not 
stoop for it; a companion appeared obse- 
quiously to pick it up, to brush it and to 
hand it to their cavalier, who limped away, 
leaning upon the other’s arm. 

Emily started; but the bride-elect was 
being tucked firmly into bed at the moment 
by her grandmother, who had caught her 
shivering. 

“To find oneself enrhumée,’’ admonished 
the matriarch, ‘‘ would hardly create a good 
impression when this young man comes 
today to make his visit of ceremony.” 

“Today? Ah, madre! Emily! Is it al- 
ready today?” Bette sighed deliciously. 
“‘Almost I wish he did not have to come. 
The serenade was so romantic!” 

But she need have had no fear of dis- 
illusionment, decided Emily, when that 
night at dinner the marqués at last made 
his appearance. The photograph had not 
done him justice. It was a figure striking 
as the duke’s own, with the same dis- 
tinguished and attenuated grace which 
must have once fascinated the eye of the 
young Léocadie Jauregui, accustomed to 
more sturdy types of manhood. He was 
ascetically handsome and most beautifully 
serious—-serious enough even for Bette; his 
intense black eyes glowed with a somber, 
sullen melancholy, even when he smiled, 
which was rarely. Emily, quick to sense 
impressions, realized that a sensitive youth 
must have faced this meeting with as much 
dread as the girl. 

‘‘But Bette,” she thought, “‘will change 
all that’’—looking with tenderness at the 
young flushed dignity, the pretty poise, the 
wide, child’s gaze turned so confidingly and 
trustfully on this stranger who was to take 
her future in hishands. Her face, innocent 
of powder, had been scrubbed with soap un- 
til it shone quite pink; her hair was braided 
back so tightly in the interests of neatness 
as slightly to elongate her eyebrows. She 
wore, in honor of the visit of ceremony, the 
most elaborate of her simple Paris frocks, 
cut away slightly at throat and arms, to 
which she had naively added every chain 
and pin and bracelet of her modest store. 
Who, seeing her, could fail to love such a 
touching Bette as this? 

In the intervals of making herself agree- 
able to their host-—for the duke, despite 
his lifelong admiration of Madame Urruty, 
seemed to find very little to say to her 
Emily’s ear was alert for the progress of the 
affair. 

The two conversed dutifully, with the 
painful stiffness of young Europeans of op- 
posite sexes meeting for the first time. 

The sefiorita, inquired Don Maximo, 
would not find herself incommoded by the 
roughness of their ranching house, where 
ladies were not accustomed to be enter- 
tained? She had a fancy for young bulls? 

Continued on Page 200 
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An Interview by Fitzhugh Green 





OMMANDER Richard E. Byrd, hero of North 

Pole and Trans-Atlantic flights, said instantly 
when asked what he relied on most to help him stand 
the terrible strain of a long flight: 

“Proper sleep and exercise in the weeks preceding 
that flight.” 

When Byrd hopped off for Paris at dawn on June 
29th, 1927, he had had only two hours’ sleep the night 
before. He was in the air 42 hours before he landed: 
hours filled with the frightful bedlam of three roaring 
motors. He landed in France several hours after mid- 
night and worked six hours longer without resting 


Such a test of nervous and physical endurance is 
almost beyond comprehension. That Byrd should 
survive it with no especial need for rest afterward 
proves supremely the truth of his simple energy 
formula: sleep. 

But Byrd’s hardships are not all in the field. He 
often endures more pressure while preparing for his 
next expedition than he has while working over his 
plane in zero weather on a polar ice field. 

Take an average day: Up at seven; breakfast at 
eight; three hours’ dictation; appointments, two more 
hours; five hours on a train, working all the time; a 
public reception; lecture; midnight conference; then 
a night on a sleeping car. Not one day, but for weeks. 

How does he do it? Not only by being rested when 
he starts, but by being able to go to sleep at any 
time even if he has only ten minutes available. Like 
Foch he has that God-given gift of being able to 
sleep any time and any place that opportunity pre- 
sents. 

“For it is during sleep,” Byrd re- 
minded me, “that the body renews the 
vitality which its owner has so extrav- 
agantly used during the day.” 
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Continued from Page 198 
‘Oh, without doubt!”’ replied Bette, al- 
though her acquaintance among bulls was 


| limited. She had a fancy for all animals 


the younger the better. 

The sefiorita—his look warmed slightly 
enjoyed the arena then? She was perhaps 
aficionada? 

Not as yet, confessed Bette; she had 
known only the Provencal bullfight, as at 
Arles or Nimes, where one contented one- 
self merely with sticking barbed ribbons 
into the poor taureau, which seemed cruel 
and unnecessary. 

Quite so, agreed Maximo; a silly sport, 
fit only for the French. Why torture, un- 
less one meant to give oneself the pleasure 
of killing? The genuine corrida was more 
a game for sportsmen; there one had some- 


| thing! 


Undoubtedly, consented Bette in a small 


| voice; there one had something. 


The conversation languished; Bette’s 
turn next. 

Monsieur had perhaps arrived last night 
from his hacienda in time to see the dancing 
at the teatro municipal? 

He had; he had also been surprised to 
observe at the theater the sefiorita in per- 
son. She enjoyed such public exhibitions? 

“T enjoy better to dance myself,’”’ she 
confessed. Monsieur, she hopéd, also en- 
joyed to dance? The tango, the fox- 
trotting—perhaps the new American step 


| called char-les-tone? 


Maximo’s lip curled. “Iam no bailarin,” 


| he said scornfully. “That sort of thing I 
| leave to my brother in Madrid.” 


In Ma- 
drid, men, he indicated, had nothing better 
to do. 

Bette looked rather dashed, but rallied to 
glance up at him demurely. ‘‘ Monsieur at 
least is fond of singing—like myself. That 
I know!” 

He lifted bored eyebrows; he was not 
one to be caught so easily. ‘‘No, it is again 
my brother who entertains himself in such 
ways,” he said indifferently. ‘‘He has 
bought an American fondégrafo, without 
which he goes nowhere; his servant must 
be always winding it for him, day and night. 
For me, that does not amuse.” 

Bette gave her grandmother a droll little 
side glance and said no more; evidently it 
was not modo csrrecto to acknowledge 
serenades. 

Emily found her that night before the 
mirror with a wet comb, trying earnestly to 
produce undulations in her straight thick 
hair, like those of her adored sister-in-law. 

“‘T should like,” she explained, ‘‘if I could 
be a little more beautiful now.” 

Emily held her close. ‘‘Why bother to be 
You 


like him then?” The girl nodded shyly; 


| suddenly turned and hid her face in the 
| other’s shoulder. 
Auburn,N.Y. | 
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“Ho! As much as all 
that?” 

Bette nodded vehemently. ‘‘And the 
serenade,” she whispered in triumph, ‘‘was 
not just modo correcto; it was—mimosa 
glances! He had already noticed me at the 
theater!” 

Emily reported to her husband that all 


| was well; Bette had fallen safely in love ac- 
| cording to specifications. 


‘*The madre was right as usual,” she ad- 


| mitted. ‘‘She knew her Bette.” 
“Bien! Then we can proceed with the 
contract. The articles have been already 


agreed upon,” said Esteban, who was in a 
hurry to get back to his pelota and his farm. 
“T will tell the madre.” 

Emily had for some reason very little 
sleep that night; she was troubled by a 
hint which Anatole had dropped when he 
came to take the day’s orders. 

“Madame finds herself content with the 
marriage arrangements which are being 
concluded for the little mademoiselle?’’ he 
had inquired, with his usual respectful fa- 
miliarity—the result of their many shared 
experiences. 

‘Oh, quite,”’ replied Emily. ‘‘And you, 
Anatole? The young gentleman meets with 
your approval, I hope?” 

**Sans doute,”” murmured Anatole; ‘the 
young gentleman is trés gentil, trés aimable ; 
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and with an air, but an air! Yet there are 
things going on in this house’’—his voice 
lowered to the confidential note—‘‘ of which 
it is possible mesdames are not aware. For 
example, among the domestics one has 
talk ‘i 

“That will do,” said Emily. ‘You will 
remember, please, Anatole, that we are 
guests in this house. We see only what we 
are expected to see—nothing more.” 

“Mais, madame ” protested the 
chauffeur with unusual persistence. 

Emily looked at him. The daughter of 
Archibald Weldon rarely needed to correct 
a servant twice; it was one of his few leg- 
acies to her. Anatole subsided into injured 
silence. Now she began to wonder why she 
had been so sharp with him. Anatole’s dis- 
cretion was a thing to be trusted. 

Bette was stirring in her room at sunrise; 
listening perhaps for another morning sere- 
nade, which did not come. Emily heard her 
door open, her light footstep in the passage. 
On an impulse she slipped into a negligee 
and followed, with an odd distaste for let- 
ting the girl wander alone about the strange 


old rambling place at such an hour. And so | 


she became witness of a pretty scene enact- 
ing in the patio below—the duke’s “‘ happi- 
ness garden.” 

Bette stood gazing, evidently entranced, 
at another girl as young as herself, who 
paused, arrested as if in the act of flight. 
Emily gave a gasp of sheer pleasure; it was 
the most exquisite creature she had ever 
seen, with the enormous black pansy eyes 
Murillo paints in his peasant saints and 
madonnas, a cloud of dark hair floating 
about her shoulders, so fine that it caught 
the rays of the early sun in a sort of shad- 
owy aureole. She was dressed neither quite 
as a peasant nor yet as a servant; a fringed 
silk manton crossed at her waist and tied 
at the back in the Sevillan fashion, her 
graceful feet thrust into little slippers with 
high red heels. Beside her vivid, exotic 
beauty, young Bette looked almost pathet- 
ically sober and plain. 


“‘You live here, in this house?”’ she was | 


demanding in her clear Basque-Spanish. 
“‘And yet we have not seen you?” 

“IT am niece to Tia Rosaura,” said the 
other, nervously plucking at the fringe of 
her shawl, ‘‘who is housekeeper here.”’ 

“You are one of Don Maximo’s servants, 
then?” 

The 
strangely. 
visit my aunt. 
Seville.” 

“Oh, you are of Andalusia—that is why 
you areso lovely!” breathed Bette. ‘‘ What 
is your name?” 

The other looked mollified. ‘El sefior 
duque has named me Johar, which is in the 
Moorish ‘Pearl,’ because of my white skin. 
But my saint’s name is Maria.” 

“The Moorish name suits you. My- 
self’’—it was said as simply as if she spoke 
to one of the village girls at home—‘‘I am 
Bette Urruty.” 

Johar frowned; a knitting of soft brows 
more lovely than many smiles: ‘That I 
know!” 

The reluctant tone of her voice did not 
escape the eavesdropper above, who put 
out an instinctive hand to shield Bette. 

“So, you have heard of me?” The bride- 


beautiful eyes lifted upon her 
“No, I am not his servant! I 
Soon I shall return to 


to-be blushed. ‘‘I am sorry you do not live | 


here always. To have another girl in the 
house would be very nice; and I so love,” 
o99 


she added, ‘‘to look at beautiful persons! 
Johar’s teeth caught her lip in an uncer- 


tain smile that took the breath with its | 


sweetness. 

““You—would like me to stay?” 

“‘Oh, I must have you, Johar! 
you!” cried Bette, impulsively clasping her 
hand. ‘‘Dosay you will stay! Perhaps’’— 
she flushed again—‘“‘if I were to ask Don 
Maximo he would engage you for my chica. 
Then we could be together always, and I 
should not be so lonely for the other ones at 
home. Not that I am accustomed to have a 
chica,” she added; ‘‘but when one marries, 
the babies begin to come and ——” 

“‘I—your chica?” Johar snatched away 
her hand and burst into sudden, piteous 


I adore | 
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weeping. ‘‘Nurse, perhaps, 
dren—yours? Ay Dios mio! 
not bear! Never. never, never! 
would die!” And she ran away 
house, still painfully sobbing. 

Emily saw Bette turn with a puzzled, 
anxious, intent look on her face, walking 
so blindly that she stumbled. She herself 
hurried to Esteban, who listened to what 
she had to say without comment, but rose 
at once and went in to his grandmother, 
followed by Emily. 

They found the old lady fully dressed and 
knitting vigorously, in an effort to turn to 
some account those valuable morning hours 
which polite guests of a Spanish household 
are supposed to spend in sleep. As they 
entered, a door from her room into Bette’s 
closed behind the girl, who had evidently 
been beforethem. Madame Urruty listened 
to them in silence; and when Emily had 
finished she pulled the bell rope beside her 
bed. 

“You will tell your master, if you please,” 
she said to a sleepy servant who came run- 
ning, dressing as he ran, “‘that I will speak 
with him alone as soon as possible.” 

But at this hour, protested the boy, el] 
senior duque would be still asleep! 

“You will give him my message, 
Madame Urruty with finality. 

Emily would have preferred to escape 
that interview; but in moments of crisis, as 
she knew, the Urruty stood together. The 
duke received them without great delay in 
his library, suave as ever, though palpably 
in need of further slumber, attended as 
usual by his confessor. 

Madame Urruty fixed a slightly inimical 
eye on the prelate. ‘“‘The message I sent 
you, Canellos, was that I wished to speak 
with you alone.” 

‘But my dear Dofia Léocadie 
itual adviser, vicairo to our house 

“Um,” said Madame Urruty, and kept 
her eye upon the priest while he somewhat 
hurriedly retired. It was evident that the 
advices required at the moment were other 
than spiritual. 

The duke maintained his suavity with an 
effort. His foot beat a fretful tattoo upon 
the floor. Emily restrained a nervous de- 
sire to giggle. 

“Really, my dear friend, 
tude Iam ata loss to understand 

“T myself am at a loss, Don Jaime, to 
understand under what circumstances you 
have invited myself and younger members 
of my household to enjoy your grandson’s 
hospitality,” said the matriarch calmly. 
“Who is this girl Johar who flaunts her 
beauty secretly about your house?”’ 

‘Flaunts?”’ The duke looked blank. 
‘“‘What? You have seen her then?” Sud- 
denly before their eyes his suavity went to 
pieces. It was an astonishing exhibition; 
his features became convulsed, he pounded 
with his fist, stamped his feet, jerked at the 
bell rope till it came off in his hands, ex- 
ploding strange language. ‘‘Caspita! This 
is my return for Christian forbearance! 
Flaunts, does she? Ca! I'll flaunt her! I'll 
turn her out! I'll send her to a charity 
asylum where she belongs! I'll sa 

His housekeeper came running to him, 
and he struck at her with his cane. ‘Is it 
you or I then who gives orders here? Qué 
Dios remate tu nombre!”’ {There is no worse 
insult than to invite God to blot out a 
Spanish name.} ‘‘ You swore that you would 
never let the girl out of your quarters! Now 
take that young maja, that ingrate i 

“*Send your servant away,” broke in Ma- 
dame Urruty quietly, “‘and compose your- 
self, Don Jaime. Such agitation is bad for 
the arteries. ... Now then; we were speak- 
ing of the girl Johar.” 

The duke mastered himself as suddenly 
as he had lost himself, and turned upon 
them a countenance composed to mournful 
calm. 

*‘Ah, my friends, how can I express to you 
my regret, my utter dismay? That our 
young, our charming little fiancée should be 
exposed, beneath our roof, toso unnecessary 
an encounter! I blame myself seriously for 
the folly, the amiable weakness, of letting 
the nifia remain during your presence here. 


to your chil- 
That I could 
First I 
into the 


” said 


my spir- 


your atti- 


” 
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One was overpersuaded —the relative of a 
faithfulservitor, youunderstand; orphaned, 
unprotected, become so dangerously beau- 
tiful And your visit was to be, regret- 
tably, so brief. But mea culpa, mea culpa! 
I admit that I am overkind, overindulgent, 
wax in the hands of those who love me. It i 

my nature,” he said with growing compla- 
cence. ‘‘And our poorlittle Pearl, asinnocent 
is beautiful—it seemed imperative 
that she remain under my protection and in 
the care of her worthy aunt until a suitable 
found for her. But Rosaura has 
broken her promise to me to keep the child 


out of sight. She shall pay for this!” 


as she 


novio be 


Emily had not a doubt of it. The duke 
seemed far more concerned with their dis- 
covery of Johar’s presence than with the 


fact itself. 

Madame Urruty quietly remarked that 
the household of a young bachelor was not 
the most desirable retreat for a young person 
in her position and of so striking an appear- 


ance. The situation was liable to misunder- 
standing. 
“You are right you are quite right! I 


you that I have been both dis- 
turbed and anxious. It is for that reason 
that I find myself so deeply relieved by the 
prospect of the boy’s immediate marriage 
There is nothing so settling to the tempera- 
ment as marriage. And I assure you Maximo 
has been made to suffer for his fancy —for I 
will not conceal from you the fact that there 
has been a passing fancy, The spring 
of the year, their free companionship—for 
which I cannot but blame somewhat the 
ambitions of my good Rosaura—the sud- 
den ripening of such beauty—what would 
you? They loved—or fancied that they did 
so; as innocently as two cherubs in Para- 
dise. One was even a little touched!” He 
spread out his hands in the gesture which 
with Spaniards takes the place of a shrug. 
“*What am I—what is any man of sensibil- 
ity, to condemn too harshly a lad who fol- 
lows the blind dictates of his heart in the 
spring of the year?” 

Don Jaime, glancing at Esteban for mas- 
culine sympathy in these sentiments, en- 
countered a very level gaze: ‘“‘You do not 
permit your grandson to marry the girl, 
however?” 

“Marry? 
tive of my se 


confess to 


yes. 


Santa Colomba marry the rela- 
vant? A most respectable 


family, devoted to our interests for several 
generations, but Surely you jest, 
Urruty! 


““My grandson does not jest,”’ observed 
Madame Urruty. ‘‘He knows quite well 
that had I discovered such a state of affairs 
in my household, provided the girl were 
virtuous and healthy, I should have had 
the pair at the altar inside of an hour.” 

‘Spoken like a true woman! But as I re- 
call,’’ said the duke gently, “‘you of the 
Basque provinces have not quite our cas- 
ticismo, our Castilian feeling for the integ- 
rity of blood.” 

“No?” remarked Madame Urruty. 
think not?” 

“‘Besides,’’ he added in some reproach, 
“T have long entertained, as you know, 
other intentions for my grandson.”’ 

Esteban spoke again. ‘‘Santa Colomba 
himself does not wish to marry the girl?”’ 

Again the duke spread hands of depreca- 
tion. ‘‘But naturally! He is a man of the 
most delicate honor. To take advantage of 
her dependent position here ! 


“You 


unthinkable! 
He even declared at first that he would en- 
ter the monastery rather than contract a 
marriage with any other woman; being, as 
I have told you, of a nature truly devout. 
But it is a blood, I fear, that runs too hot 
for the monastic life; and he has at last been 
convinced that for a man in his position, a 
suitable marriage may be regarded in the 
light of almost a religious duty.” 

“You have persuaded your grandson to 
marry my little sister as a religious duty?” 
asked Esteban evenly. 

‘“**Persuaded’ is hardly the word, my 
dear fellow! In such families as ours, and 
yours”’—he made an appreciative gesture 
toward the matriarch—‘“‘the younger mem- 
bers do not need to be ‘persuaded’ to do 
what is best for them. And since seeing the 
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delightful little Dofia Bette, I am certain he 
is quite, quite reconciled. How could it be 
otherwise?” 

Emily exclaimed irrepressibly, ‘‘ And was 
our Bette to know nothing of this?”’ 

“Certainly not!” the duke reassured her. 
“We should naturally have done every- 
thing in our power to protect a young bride 
intrusted to our care from any knowledge 
which might distress her tender heart. The 
encounter with the poor little Pearl was 
unfortunate. As you may have noticed, it 
quite upset me forthe moment. But—there 
is the advantage of arranging a marriage 
with due forethought. One feels that one 
may count upon the intelligence, the good 
taste, of a young woman brought up as your 
sister has been’’—again he courteously in- 
dicated the matriarch—‘‘the trained in- 
stinct, the fine feminine sympathy; which 
is to the siempre flor, the eternal flowerhood 
of woman as ——”’ 

‘*___ its fragrance to a rose,”’ finished 
Madame Urruty grimly. ‘‘Ah, yes! I dare 
say one could count upon my granddaughter 
even, if 


| necessity arose, to adopt permanently into 


her household this young person to whom 
you refer as your Pearl. Fortunately, the 
necessity will not arise. Eh, no, Canellos, 
the day of the harem passed, I think, with 


| the fall of Granada.”’ She rose. 


“‘Dofia Léocadie!” protested the duke, 
evidently horrified by so indelicate a sugges- 
tion. ‘‘I assure you nothing could be fur- 
ther ——- The girl remains with us only 


| until arrangements can be made for a suit- 
| able marriage for her! 


How can you con- 
ceive ——” 

“I conceive only this,” said Madame 
Urruty flatly: ‘“‘That love between a boy 
and girl, fed by propinquity and opposition, 
soon becomes a conflagration which cannot 
be extinguished by the efforts of two old 
people, nor yet of themselves. And why ex- 
tinguish it? A little clean healthy peasant 
blood in the veins of your great grand- 
children, my friend, will not be amiss!’’ 

She went toward the door, which the 
duke hurried, limping, to open for her in 
dismayed silence. 

Something in his complete dejection— 
perhaps the ever-present reminder of his 
limp-—touched her to compunction. She 
stopped and held out her hand. “I am 
sorry,” she added simply. ‘‘Do not blame 
yourself for this disappointment, Jaime 
blame rather youth; a condition from which 
we should be glad to have safely recovered, 
you and I.” 

She paused again outside to ask at what 
hour they were to leave for the ganaderia. 
The duke brightened; all perhaps was not 
yet lost. He named an hour. 

“Will you be good enough,” she added, 
moving away, ‘‘toexpress to your grandson, 
Santa Colomba, our thanks for his hos- 
pitality, and our regrets that we shall not 
again be able to receive him, either under 
your roof or our own? Unless accompanied 
by his wife, Johar.” 

Which was all very well, thought Emily; 
but there was still Bette to be considered. 
She recalled with no pleasure the child’s 
happy little confession, her shy pride of 
being in love. How deep, she wondered, 
would love at first sight go with so stead- 
fast a nature? And how much had she 
realized about the girl Johar? 

Bette, however, was not of those whoshirk 
meeting trouble halfway. She was waiting 
for her confidante at the door of her room. 

“‘ Belle-seur,”’ she said rather breath- 
lessly, drawing Emily inside, ‘‘I have told 
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the madre that I do not wish, after all, to be 
married to Don Maximo—that I very much 
do not wish it! In fact, if they insist upon 
the marriage, I shall —I shall <4 

She was wringing her hands together dis- 
tressfully, so that Emily took them in both 
of hers. 

“Don’t fret, darling; they won’t,” she 
promised. 

Bette relaxed. “Thank you, belle-swur,”’ 
she said rather pitifully. ‘‘I have not told 
gran’mére why. She would not compre- 
hend. But you Is it true that in 
America persons always love one another, 
as you and Esteban loved, before they 
marry?” 

“*More or less,” said the other cautiously. 

“‘And therefore,’”’ continued Bette, who 
was nothing if not logical, ‘‘when they do 
love as you and Esteban loved, they must 
always marry? How that is wonderful!” 
she said, very low. ‘“‘It makes of love a 
something mystical, does it not? And holy, 
like a high altar, before which one makes 
the genuflection, and places flowers, and 
burns her candle.” 

“And burns her candle 
Emily, under her breath. 

Bette lifted a face that was for the mo- 
ment rather beautiful. ‘‘So, you see,”’ she 
explained simply, ‘‘why I could not marry 
Don Maximo, who has for me no such love, 
and will never have. For him—it is not 
possible.” 

She turned away and stood gazing out of 
the window with such an unusual! droop to 
her thin young shoulders that Emily put a 
protective arm about them. 

“Feeling sort of sorry for yourself,’’ she 
rallied her, ‘because you’ve decided not to 
be a duchess when you grow up?” 

Yes, it was like that, accepted Bette 
gratefully. How pleasant to have signed 
oneself so to the girls at school: ‘“‘Elisa- 
bette, Duquesa de los Canellos!’”’ And the 
serenade, too ——- ‘‘Oh, but Emily, how 
could he have given to me so beautiful a 
serenade, when all the time there was - 7 

She paused abruptly. Innate reticence, 
and loyalty to another woman, would never 
permit her further reference to the girl 
Johar. 

So then Emily disclosed the truth about 
the serenade. It was the duke himself who, 
feeling .here was some lack perhaps in his 
grandson’s wooing, had risen gallantly to 
the occasion. 

Bette began to giggle, and Emily with her. 
“Oh, these men! These funny little-boy 
men!” There was room in her abundant 
young maternity for even the heartless old 
sentimentalist who would have so betrayed 
her. She laughed out loud and long; too 
loud and long, so that the tears which were 
in her voice came into her eyes, and had to 
be blinked stoically away. 

But Esteban and his grandmother, listen- 
ing in the corridor outside, nodded to each 
other with relief. 

“C'est ca! Let us proceed,” said the 
matriarch, as she had said when she threw 
her Paris hat out of the automobile. 


yes,” said 


Riders of the Winged Ski 


N THE article, “‘Riders of the Winged 

Ski,” published in the March 3rd issue 
of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, it was in- 
correctly stated that Nels Nelsen, holder of 
the world’s ski-jumping record, was an 
American. Mr. Nelsen is a naturalized Ca- 
nadian, and the record in question was made 
at Revelstoke, B. C. 
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DAYTOMAFLORIOA 
£. P. WOODBURY. Manacer 


Webruary 20, 1928 


Mr. BE. B. Germain, 


President, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Company, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Germain: 


Thank you 60 very much indeed for your 
congratulations contained in your wire which I received 
today. 


I would like to most heartily congratulate 
you on the wonderful tires which you have produced, as 
those that I used when my car succeeded in breaking the 
record were uncut and in absolutely perfect condition, 
even though they had been through this gruelling test, 


To give you some idea of the utmost con- 
fidence which I have in Dunlop tires, although arrange- 
ments had been mede for McDonald to be at the extreme end 
of the course so that he could change wy wheels for the 
return ren if necessary, I did hot even bother to stop 
to let him examine these after my first run, when the 
car succeeded in reaching a speed of over 214 miles per 
hour, as I felt they would last the return journey and 
give no trouble, I think that thie expresses my absolute 
confidence in your wonderful production, 


With kindest regards, I am 


Yours most sincerely, 


Me hy, 


Pe OR 
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A\N DUNLOPS 


WIN WORLD 
RECORD 


Captain Campbell’s 207 miles per hour 


VER 104 yards a second... 

the fastest mile made any- 
where... on track, road or 
beach. The wonderful driving 
of Captain Campbell at Daytona 
Beach smashedall speed records 
of all times. 
No other tires ever stood any- 
thing like the strain imposed by 
the daring Captain in his 900 
h. p. Blue Bird Car. 


Centrifugal force so great it 
would hurl a tire tread sky-high 
... terrific internal heat! And 





| 
-* 





YUNLO 
TIRES 


yet the Dunlops came through 


“perfect,” according to Campbell. 


Such supreme tire tests provide 
the knowledge from which Dun- 
lop’s everyday tires have been 
perfected. The previous world 
speed record was made on 
Dunlops—Dunlop holds eight- 


een world records in all. 


But Dunlop’s proudest record 
is this: 26,000,000 Dunlops are 
giving greater safety, surer 
service, and bigger value to 
millions of motorists. 
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an you count on 


the sweetness ol even your 


- 


avorite pipe ¢ 


A PIPE as mellow always as it 
is sometimes—what wouldn’t 
you give for it! And every time 
you light up—the full fine fla- 
vor of your favorite tobacco! 
That, exactly, is what you can 
Demuth Milano 


Pipes, now equipped with the 
I {UIP} 


count on in 


Hesson Guard,* exclusive De- 
muth feature, and mechani- 
cally broken-in with real to- 
bacco by the special Demuth 
process. It is sweet from the 
start—always mellow. 

The perfect pipe had to come 
some time. Not a trick pipe, 
but one made on a better, more 


modern principle. The Hesson 


* Patented 12/22/25 


emu th oe Tsun Guie 


? 


Guard fits rigidly against the 
shoulder of the bowl. Moisture 
cannot condense in the shank 
to foul the smoke and annoy 
the smoker. It is clean always. 
Sweet smoke passes untainted 
from bowl to mouthpiece. 

Demuth Milano Pipes are 
skilfully made from choice Ital- 
ian briar, fitted with solid vul- 
canite bits . . . beautifully 
finished either smooth or in 
the distinctive ripple briar. Wm. 
Demuth & Co., 250 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York; 173 West Madi- 
son St., Chicago, IIl.; 216 Pine 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Established 1862. 


with the 
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Service tells whrch is Bronze 





Unretouched photograph 
showing how rust destroys 
iron screen. Compare 
with photograph opposite. 


+ we CS ITY Rg oa 


HE picture tells the story... how to end 

the annual spring annoyance of overhaul- 
ing screens—how to save the cost of yearly 
painting and patching. Use Bronze Screens 
—Bronze is specially strengthened Copper. 


Bronze Screens are always easy to see through. 
Their attractive appearance adds distinction 
to doors and windows. They cannot clog up 
because they never need painting. 


No rust. No holes. No frequent replacement. 
No patching. No sagging or bulging. 


Bronze screening means perfect protection, 
relief from annoyance and a saving of about 
$7 yearly in the house of average size. 


You can switch from temporary screens to 
life-time screens at very little expense. Bronze 
window screens cost about 55 cents more 
than screens made of iron or steel wire, and 
the advantages are so obvious that many peo- 
ple are changing all their screens at once; 
others add a few Bronze Screens each year. 


Ask your dealer for Bronze Screening. The 
leading brands have Anaconda Bronze Wire. 


Screens of 
ANACONDA BRONZE 


? 


ike Tone 


Rust-proof your house, inside and out 


Start with the gutters and rain-pipes. If you in- 
stall Anaconda Copper, years of exposure will 
cost you nothing for upkeep. If your house 
is usual size, you will save an average of $24 
each year otherwise spent for painting, patch- 
ing and repairs. 


Gutters and rain-pipes of rustable metals are 
extravagant, no matter how much care you 
give them. Paint them on the outside and 
rust attacks them within. Anaconda Copper 
can’t rust. 


The same with water pipe. Brass pipe lines 
to carry hot and cold water are now the rule 
in well built houses. The initial cost is a 
trifle more than for rustable pipe—about $75 
more in the average $15,000 house. 


But picture the results. No more rusty pipes. 
Plenty of water upstairs, because Anaconda 
Brass pipe does not clog with rust—no more 
reddish-brown water to stain washing and 
make drinking and bathing disagreeable. No 
more pipe leaks to damage ceilings. No more 
annual repairs and replacements. 


Learn all the facts about rust-proofing with 
Screens of Anaconda Bronze, Sheet Metal 
Work of Anaconda Copper and Anaconda 
Brass Pipe. Mail the coupon now. 
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Bronze Screen after iden 

tical exposure. Bronre— 

specially strengthened 
copper cannot rust 


: 


WW 


The owner of a seven or eight room house 
can save $61 every year by rust-proofing with 
Anaconda metals. Country-wide investiga- 
tion has disclosed these yearly savings: 


Screens of Anaconda Bronze $ 7.00 
Anaconda Sheet Copper Work 24.00 
Anaconda Brass Pipe 36.00 
Average Yearly Saving $61.00 


Anaconda Copper, Brass and Bronze cannot 
rust, require no painting, patching and renew- 
ing. The first cost is the last, and in the 
average house is only $298 miore. 

Anaconda Brass Pipe and Anaconda Sheet Copper 
products can be identified by the name Anaconda 
stamped in the metal. To be sure of the utmost 
service copper and brass can give, ask your contractor 
to use Anaconda, and look for the trademark. 


10 N ‘ONFUSE 
— - O NOT pach <A 
> “Rust-resisting” metals with 

_ Anaconda Copper which , 
= cannotrust. No one knows 


years is not unusual 





4 
i how long copper lasts; 100 








ANACONDA 
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BRASS A N D BRONZE 








THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY seo 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 


Please send me your booklet on the advantages of rust- 


proofing my house throughout. 


Name 


Address 
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Just notice the fine shins GETTING ON aN 288 WORLD 


of men who use WILLIAMS! They’re wiser, I know, for in the past didn’t argue. Instead, at the end of the 


twenty or thirty years our facilities for school year, I assigned him as his thesis a 
education have been vastly extended and detailed study of all the municipally oper- 
improved. But morally they’re not differ- ated utilities in Massachusetts.” 

ent, except as modified environment has 


t 
i=) 
[o>] 


modified some of their ideas—and the ideas The Part Knowledge Plays 
of nearly all the rest of us as well. 
“True, they’re delving into matters that “T said to him: ‘I’ll make it easy for you 


we older men, when we were young, almost to get at all the records, and I'll give you 
never heard of. Psychology, sociology, clerical help for the figure work. Now go 
biology, evolution, philosophy—these are __ to it.’ 








Here’s a cap that stays subjects that are being bandied about on “‘He plunged in and worked like a Trojan. 
where a cap should stay. college campuses nowadays with all the im- He dug into municipal-utility accounts and 
"Pace tat personal nonchalancewith which weoldsters dredged up facts on operation. He studied 
os used to deal with chemistry and mathe- costs and the quality of service to the 

matics and physics. public. 

“In that situation there lies, perhaps, “What he produced wasn’t merely a re- 
some element of danger. More than ever port. It was an able treatise, and in it he 
is it essential that the young man, passing developed, with his charts ar id g rraphs and 
through the atmosphere of the modern col- tables of statistics, a most c my rehensive 
lege, keep his feet solidly on the ground and argument. 
his eyesight straight.” “His book is regarded today as one of 

the best arguments ever written —against 
Al Welcome Subject mi inic me « ownership. 
“Seeing straight, thinking straight, gain- 


“In one of my lecture classes wasayoung’ ing in kn for ~dge all the time, doing the 
man gone red. Not merely a socialist, but job that’s before him—doing it well for the 
more. The keystone in the arch of his po- sake of the job itself and for what it will 
litical creed was the public ownership of add to his experience —thus a man gains in 


public utilities. going value and thus he builds up, from 
“Well, of course, as a public-utility man, day to day, the balance sheet of a successful 
I could scarcely agree with him. But I career.” ARTHUR H. LITTLE. 
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Organiz zation. Produces Savi ings Which Are Used in 
Cae ing ‘The Public Produlies of Extra Value 


la 


Vital to the athlete is the smooth unison of muscles, nerves 
and mind! To Certain-teed, the unusual coordination of its 
selected personnel is equally fundamental. . . For, the added 
efficiency thus supplied, is a strong bulwark to Certain-teed’s 
policy of manufacturing only products of extra quality. 


Among its purchasing representatives located throughout 
the world; the thousands of employees operating its many 
large plants; the members of its compact sales force . . 
in the entire Certain-teed organization, there is a mighty 
power of cooperation which builds superiority into each 


product. The Certain-teed label—whether on roofing prod- 
ucts, floor coverings, paints or gypsum products — must 
represent full satisfaction at all times. 


Scientific elimination of waste is brought about by installa- 
tions of modern machinery, by careful systems of processing, 
and by special methods of speeding products along to dealers. 
Thus, science and personal zeal are coordinated — producing 
many economies which Certain-teed passes on to purchasers 
in the form of extra quality and extra value. 


LINOLEUM 
FLOORTEX (rect sase) 
OIL CLOTH 
CYPSUM PLASTERS 
BUILDING BLOCKS 
GYPSUM BOARD 


ASPHALT ROOFINGS 
ASPHALT SHINGLES 
BUILDING PAPERS 
BUILDING FELTS 
PAINTS - VARNISHES 
LACQUERS 
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Wie OBTAINABLE 
HY IN STAINLESS STEEL 


Here you have what you have always wanted—a special assort- 
ment of high grade scissors and shears, in popular types and 
sizes, made of STAINLESS STEEL. 

Consider how useful a pair of Wiss STAINLESS STEEL household 
shears can be in your kitchen—for cutting up salads, trimming 
meats, preparing fruits, fowl and vegetables. 

Think of the joy of having stainless scissors in your mending 
basket, and of the everlasting smoothness assured to your em- 
broidery scissors because they, too, are made of this non-cor- 
roding steel. 

It’s easy to see the advantages of STAINLESS STEEL in Wiss 
cuticle and nail scissors—manicure tools that can be used in the 
bathroom without ever any fear of rust. 

In each of the models illustrated, all the desirable qualities of 
STAINLESS STEEL are added to the cutting ability, finish and de- 
sign that have made Wiss scissors outstandingly popular the 
world over. 

For sale wherever good cutlery is sold. Ask your dealer to show 
you these special Wiss models in STAINLESS STEEL. 





Wonderful Cutters / 4 i | 
Household Shears, for heavy lan tf \ 
duty, from dressmaking to j f 


kitchen work. 6, 7, 8 inch 
sizes, $2.25, $2.50 and $3.00. 





Ladies’ Scissors, for sewing 
and mending. 54-inch, $2.00. 


Embroidery Scissors, daintily 

made, needlesharp points. 

4-inch, $1.75. 

Manicure or Cuticle Scissors, 
rved needlepoints, strongly 

made 45,-inch, $1.75. 


Nail Scissors, curved blades. 
For the hardest service. 


inch, $1.75 


Prices slightly bigher West of the 
Rocky Mountams. 


STAINLESS 


TAINLESS STEE 


Wiss SCISSORS 


Genuine Stainless Steel is manufactured only under the patents of the 


AMERICAN STAINLESS STEEL COMPANY - COMMONWEALTH BUILDING -« PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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O BEACUSE 


Baby needn't ke ep you at home! 

Take him and go where you will 
for the day’s picnic, to the camp in the 
mountains, to the cottage at the seashore 

you can have for baby’s bottle the 
same safe, wholesome milk he has at home. 


: 
Ng - 
1 at oS Pet ‘Milk is not a substitute for milk. 
r . . . It és milk—different from ordinary milk in these 

a respects: —It is more than twice as rich—It is sterilized 

— —always free from anything that could make him ill 

} or even disturb his digestion—It is more easily digested 
than ordinary milk— It ts as safe and as easily digested 
as mother’s milk. 


The sealed container keeps Pet Milk pure and fresh 
and sweet, in the summer camp as well as on the 
pantry shelf at home. The whole day’s feedings 

1 


prepared at once will keep fresh and sweet through 
the day, without the use of tce. 


Take baby where you will! 

There is no reason why he should ever have 
less than normal, sturdy growth—no excuse for digestive 
disturbance—you need have no fear for him of less than 
perfect health because of lack of safe, wholesome milk. 


Do not confuse Pet Milk with milk preserved with 
sugar. In Pet Milk nothing is added to the pure milk. 


+3 


Let us send you our free booklet “Baby’s “Milk. 
y s 


PET MILK COMPANY 
821 Arcade Building, Sr. I Mo 
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It is now known that baking un- 
certainties too often come from 
flour...that is why experts advise 
the new “‘Kitchen-tested” Flour 


“{ have tried many recipes with Gold Medal Flour 

and the same recipes with other flour—and I find that 
I have much better luck with ‘Kitchen-tested’ Gold 
I did not realize that different makes of flour 
could make such a difference. Will always use Gold 
Medal and can say it is the best.”—Mrs. A. A. Jackson, 


Medal. 


South Range, Wisc. 


» » » 


This grateful letter from Mrs. Jackson is typical of 
more than 300,000 letters written by women last year, 
praising this new discovery in the art of baking. A dis- 
covery which doubles your chances of perfect baking 


results. 

For it is only recently that chemists 
and cooking experts, working together, 
found that flour is 50% of the cause of 
baking failures. They discovered that 
while chemists’ tests might prove two 
batches of the same brand of flour 
exactly alike chemically, these two 
batches might act entirely different in 
your oven—bring fine results in one 
case and spoil a good recipe another 
time! 

That is why we, some time ago, in- 
augurated the now famous “Kitchen- 
test”’ for Gold Medal Flour. Every 
time one of our mills turns out a batch 
of flour, we bake cakes, pastries, bis- 
cuits, breads—everything—from this 
batch according to standard recipes. Un- 
less each batch bakes to standard, the 
flour is sent back to be re-milled. 

This means ove flour for a// your baking. 
Over 2,000,000 women now know there 
is no better flour for cakes and pastries. 
Why pay more? 


Money Back Guarantee 


Last year we re-milled more than five 
million pounds of Gold Medal Flour. 
Our chemists reported it perfect, but it 
didn’t act right in our test kitchen ovens. 
So, today, every sack of Gold Medal 
Flour that comes into your home is 
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One view of the Gold Medal Kitchen where 
every batch of Gold Medal Flouris Kitchen- 
tested before it goes to you. 


The words “ Kitchen-tested” are stamped 
on the sack. 

We guarantee not only that Gold Medal 
is a light, fine, snow-white flour. We also 
guarantee that it will always act the 
same way in your oven. Your money re- 
funded if it doesn’t. 


Special—for the South 


“ Kitchen-tested” before you receive it. Qe ern recipes before it goes to you. 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, 
Offices MINNEAPOLIS 


General 





GOLD MEDAL 





FLOUR 


Copyr. 1928, Washburn Crosby Company 


— — 











Gold Medal Flour (plain or self-rising) 4 
for our Southern trade is milled in the 
South at our Louisville mill. Every batch 
is “‘ Kitchen-tested”’ with South- 

) Mills at MINNEAPOLIS, BUFFALO, KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO 


LOUISVILLE, GREAT FALLS, KALISPELL, OGDEN 


Listen for Betty Crocker and her “ Kitchen- 
tested” recipes over your favorite radio station. 


‘Last year over 300,000 women wrote 
me of their baking successes with 


this new method’’ 
Gam Oo 





Special Offer 


Chocolate Orange Dessert 
A tempting combination of 
flavors and colors. One ot 
the many interesting recipes 
constantly created in the 
Gold Medal 


Kitchen.. 

















“Ki ” . 
: y- itchen-teste ci pes 
A Revelation! “1 had some sted” Recip 
pretty good flour in my cab- Recipes we use in testing Gold Medal 
inet. But the next time I tried Flour are rapidly becoming recognized 
Gold Medal _Kitchen-tested standards. We have printed these ‘‘ Kitch- 
— oe ager by mee en-tested"’ Recipes on cards and filed 
ight and day. Gold Medal is 4 Wr peice * 5 ee 
the only flour I ever want to the m in neat wor jen boxes. Handy for 
use.” you in your kitchen. 
~~ H. E. CoEFIELp We shall be glad to send you one of the 
ammond, Ind. new Gold Medal Home Service Recipe 
Boxes, complete with recipes, for only 
’ : bs eran . " 
Pil yor4 change ith Ne $1.00 (less than this service actually costs 
again wi oo! with other us). Twice as many recipes as in original 
Se 8 : = a i : —— box. Just send coupon with check, money 
cer parlance ey oS order, or plain dollar bill. (This offer only 
cuits are wonderful dainties. see pe aareg yr 
The cakes also, especially the good # you lve in S.) 
sponge cake. I = 3. Gold If you prefer to see first what the recipes 
Medal booster forever. yx are like, we shall be glad to send you 
Mrs. M. C. KLINE selected samples, including Chocolate 
Randolph, Minn Orange Dessert —FREE. 
tn Check and mail the cou- 
weeny fou : 
Always Singing: I am pon for whichever you 
always singing Gold Medal desire. 
Kitchen-tested Flour praises 
and I have induced a number 
of my friends to use it instead 
of having two kinds of flour." 
Mrs. A. W. FARR ’ r 
Buffalo, N. Y. (sett 
eee Rn 








MISS BETTY CROCKER, 
Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept., 
Dept. 335, Minneapolis, Minn. 


any time, send for new recipes free.) 





) 


| ° Kitchen-tested 


tested" Recipes—FREE 
Name 


Address 





_ City - = State 





Send coupon now. A new delight awaits you 


i 

| 
| 
| 

| 

| ©) Enclosed find $1.00 for your box of ‘‘ Kitchen- 
| tested"’ Recipes. (It is understood that I may, at 
1 

) | 
| 

| | 
| 

| 

! 


© Please send me selected samples of “‘Kitchen- 


twee 








TO * GINS ARETE Mg 8 








ea brings the lure of the Great Outdoors! Thoughts 
turn to those possessions which mean life in the open. 
The faithful car . 
furniture .. 
them up with Valspar! 


the motor boat . . . garden tools and 


» VER little Bobbie’s cart and scooter. Freshen 

Freshen up all those things that demand attention in the 
Springtime. Have the satisfaction and fun of doing the job 
yourself. Doing a good job, too!... For Valspar is fast-drying 





and so easy to use that a novice 
1 can obtain most pleasing results. 


Valspar is the famous varnish 
which stands the boiling water 
test without injury. The world 
Clear and 
is known for its match- 
to 
wear. The use of Valspar 1s 


over, Valspar in 





Ce re rs 


less beauty and _ resistance 





true economy because it gives 


more service value than 


other finish known. 


any 
From canoes to / 


ocean liners — Valspar! 


a 






P —-* 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
’ CLEAR AND IN COLORS 








( esdoors again . 
with VALSPAR | 










The regular Valspar Colors 
are:—Vermilion, Red 
Deep, Blue g 
Deep, Green— Medium and Deep, 


Light and 
Light, Medium and 


Gray, Brown, Ivory, Orange and 
Bright Yellow. Also Black, Flat 
Black, White, Gold, Bronze and 
Aluminum. Also transparent stain 
Light Oak, Dark Oak, 
Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry and 


colors: 


Moss Green. 


Countless beautiful tints and 
shades can be secured by mixing 
any two or more of these stand 


ard colors. 


Valspar Polish (Special Offer) 


A new Valspar product which has met with 1 
biles, furniture, glass and other household 


offer of one S0c can of 


nstant favor for aut 
Use coupx 
Valspar Polish 


} 


surfaces 


take advantage of our 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 85 cents 


Valspar 


Defies 


the 


Weatéer 









VALENTINE & COMPANY, 


I enclose dea " i 20c¢ for each 400 samy 

can of ¢ rs fied at right Not samples of 

Valspar, Cl ar or Colors, ppire i ; i taiaaie 
price 50c can of Valspar Polish for 25e. 


Special: —Or 
Print | 


addres univ 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


at 2¢ 


Send me these Valspar 


Je each 


» Valspar 
























SMOOTH and mellow, like moonlight on a summer sea . . . harmony so “close”’ 
it all but overlaps. . . . An old song to stir the memory, to touch the 
heart with its beauty of melody and sentiment. You are at the concert— 
in your own home! +++ So natural, so realistic is reproduction through the 
Orthophonic Victrola, you virtually see the piano and the singers grouped 
about it. Without stretch of the imagination, they are right in the very room 
with you. + » + With one of these great instruments, the whole world of music 
is at your feet. Music to meet your every mood, superbly sung or played by 
artists of renown. Don’t deny yourself the sheer joy of Orthophonic ownership. 
See your Victor dealer at once and atrange for a demonstration in your home. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 





The New Orthophonic 


‘Victrola j 





Model Four-forty. Comnsole-type Orthophonic 

Victrola. List price, $165. With electric motor, 

$35 extra. There's a type for every taste and [I 
purse, from $75 to $1550, list price. ‘ 





